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=== LOCATION, 
C™MOITIS institution, foun led-in 1 . is situated néar-the villace of San Mateo, which is noted for its 
beauty and seclu ion; alse, for tie cancbility and its climate. It is within twenty 
milesof San Francisco by rail, and easily aecessible by carriave, and tlierefore particularly suited to 
parents in the city who wish their sons withinreach in case of emercency. Trains of the Southern Pae ic 
Company run frequently, allowin visitors to go and return several times daily 


EPO TE. Prim ipalexet es a fatherly eare and discipline over the papits, seeking to influence and kindly 


ayy lead rather thamdrive: Theyailitary discipline is used in a medified form, suflicient tosecure regular 
“SS exercise anidercet cavrince by drill, and habits of. and obedic nee, with orderly move- 
ntsin the has proved that the ‘drill, thus modified, is beneticial and 
3 Mettention is manners of the. pupils by both principal 
t Preis reel li-pensdtle part of their training to make them ye utleme as well as 


SESSIONS. 


EMOTE Seth ns of twenty weeks each, (The Easter: session. begins about 
i if civ ht weeks aud a 


| ea EV. AL FRED LEE BREWER, M. A. 
IPRINCIPAL. 


Trinity Term will commence July 21st, 1887. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


—OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Office: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


JAN 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jumuaary 1, £63,512,618 00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Less deferred premitms, January |, 1680 S7TR,1OL 65-- $15,507,906 O41 
Interest and rents, ete. (ineluding realized gains on securities 1,157,786 42 
Less interest acerned 1; 15,284 1S— 3,722,502 24—$19, 250,408 28 


$32,743,026 28 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions tO $2,757,035 97 
Endowments, matured and discounted, included reyersionary additions to same.,........ 399,075 01 
Dividends, annuities and purchased polletes... 1,311,119 11 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ 2,529 357. 57 
Office and law. expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, 923,672 50—$10,925,402 80 
%71,819,623 48 
ASSETS. 
Cash in hank. on hand;:and in transit (Since recei Ved $ 5,033,305 15 
nited States. Bonds and other bonds and stoeks (market value, $45,124,273 39,022,443 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,000, 
and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security)...........0........ 15,228,775 00 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,912,741). 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts 
“Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 1, 
“Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Reserve on 
these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,050,00 046,437 14 
Aecrued Interest on investments, January 1, 1887.22. 486,497 10-—$871,819,623 48 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books......... 3,601,829 &9 
CASH ASSETS, Hammary 1, ...... 75,421,453 37 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent tO January 1, 1887... $202,546. 43 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid [claims not presented) 37,890 70 
{nnuities due and unpaid faneatled for)... 9,518 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on ex cisting polic ies; partic ipating insurance at! per cent. C ar- 

lisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent Carlisle ne PROMI UAL: 62,525,599 00 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January 1, 1886, 
over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing policies of that Class 


Addition to the Fund during 1886 ........... 1,320,530 69 
46 
DEDUCT- 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines.. ........ 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid in advane 33,720 72 
#67,340,9286 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)... 8,080,527 25 
875,421,453 37 
surplus by the New York State Standard, at 1'% per cent, (including the Tontine Fumnd),.......0..0....066+. $15,549,319 53 


From the undivided surplus of $8,080,427 25, the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to par- 
ticipating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium, 


Death-claims paid. Income from Interest. Insurance in force. Cash Assets. 
1882, $1,955,292, IS82, $2,798,018. Janet, IS835$171 415,007. - Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396. 
1884,.: 2.957.175. Iss, 297 1.6214. VOU 1885, 59,983. 753. 
ISS6, 2.757.085 1886, 3,722,502. 304-37: IS87, 75,421,458. 


Number of police ies issued curing the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $80,178,294, 


WILLIAM. H. BEERS, President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agenci es. ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Sacond Vice-President. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
ALEX. G. HAW ES, Manager for the Pacitic Coast, 220 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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BESCON DIDO. 


Escondido never looked fairer than in 
spring, 30 years ago. ‘The great plain was a 
blaze of poppies and violets, marigolds, tulips 
and lilies; while the gentle slopes leading 
away from it shone with all the colors of the 
rainbow beneath the host of Jarkspurs, paint- 
ed cups, phacelias and four-o’clocks. ‘The 
wild oats in places waved in dense ranks, 
high as a horseman’s head, completely hiding 
the spangled carpet that robed the land 
from plain to hill top; and along the low- 
lands the alfileria reached out its pin shaped 
seeds, almost up to one’s waist. 

When the somber tints of summer crept 
over the brilliant display, the land was lovely 
still. ‘The old live oaks stood darkly green 
above the plain on which the ripened alfile- 
ria and burr-clover now lay, spread in a 
light brown carpet, six inches deep; the 
sycamores. along the creek were draped with 
wild grape-vines, and the queen sumacs on 
the hills were all aglow with white blossoms. 

As its owner rode over it, and looked at 
his herds» waddling with fat, and then over 
the landscape over which the soft sea breeze 
was playing, as he thought of, the long train 
of bright, cool days in summer, and the long 
series of bright warm dayS;even in thé wettest 
winters ; as he looked-at the*rank vegetation, 
rank even in death, and thougtit-of the water 
stored in the distant hills that could be 
brought upon the land, he said to himself: 

*‘Surely this land was not made for stoek 
range. ‘Thousands of people in the Fast are 
dying for such a land as this. ‘Thousands 
more are sighing for a place where they can 
escape the rigors of eastern winters, yet not 
be roasted with the southern summers, shaken 
to death with malaria, ov eaten up by insect 
torments. There ts the very land they want. 
It can’t be long before they find it out.” 

So thought its new American owner, who 
had just bought it from the old) Spanish 
owner at about twenty cents per acre. 


Eleven years rolled around yet the climate 
seeker came not. ‘The beautiful slopes 
around the Bay of San Diego showed not a 
single house, and old San Diego lay quietly 
sleeping, as it had slept for near half.a cen- 
tury. 

‘¢It is only a question of time” said the 
owner as he rode over it again. ‘* But time 
is a hard chap to overtake. I guess I'll sell 
and take things easy.” 

He sold, sold that broad and fertile ranch 
at three times what he. paid—sixty cents per 
acre for the finest plow land, and fruit and 
gardening soil, upon which the sun shines! 

The long predicted climate seeker began 
at last to come to Southern California. But 
his steps were warned away from San Diego 
county by numerous disinterested friends 
in the counties above who told him it was.all 
a desert inhabited only by rattlesnakes, 
scorpions and tarantulas.. Los Angeles grew; 
Riverside sprung ina wealth of green from 
most desolate, dreary and dry of all Califor- 
nia’s plains; Pasadena from a heap of sandy 
looking hills that bore nothing but scrubby 
brush and cactus, rose into the fairest and 
richest of settlements; San Diego city lay 
dozing upon the wreck of its brilliant railroad 
hopes ; but the valley of Escondido like the 
rest of the charming interior “valleys of San 
Diego county, still Jay unknown and unsus- 
pected by the great Ser! d without. 

Tired of isolation Sand sick with deferred 
hope, its new owner Bold it four years ago 
for less than $10 an acre, and moved away 
to Los Angeles county where there was some 
“life,” and ‘teducational. advantages” for 
his children. 

He would do better to return to-day, for 
life is here in earnest now, and the educa- 
tional advantages are ‘fast. outstripping. those 
of Los Angeles. 

Already the present owners have received 
back all their purchase money and all ex- 


i 


Escondido. 


penses, With a fair interest thereon, yet have 
five-sixths of the rdnch left, the very best part 
of it. They have pursued a policy that to 


many might seem a bad one, yet its wisdom 


is now apparent. Instead of offering lands 
very low at first, so as to induce settlements 
they have kept them at a fair price, so as to 
ensure a good class of settlers, and a class 
who buy to build and not to hold. In addi- 
tion to this they have made improvements in 
advance of the demand for them, and the 
effect is striking. Escondido is now a_ point 
sought by the tourist, and its fine hotel, 
perched on its breezy knoll, looking over the 
whole sweep of valley and its slopes, is 
always full. The town is fast expanding 
under such influences, and being the central 
trading point for several rich agricultural dis- 
tricts, has its future well assured. 

All the conveniences of a small city are 
here, a new bank with a capital of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, composed of some 
of San Diego’s most solid citizens, stores of 
all kinds, warehouses, livery stables, tele- 
phones, and what not. An elaborate system 
of water works Is now underway» tombe: fin- 
ished at once, with an ample _ reservoir eone 
hundred and forty feet above the town. The 
water 1s from the underflow or ancient chan- 
nel of the present creek, which, coming from 
the high, pure, granite hills of Bear Valley, 
is the best of mountain. water. ~ There are 
no saloons in Escondido, and none will. be 
allowed. 

The members of the Escondido company 
witha few others, have bought the San Marcos 
rancho, a rich grant adjoining Escondido, 
and between it and the coast. ‘Through 
this the company will at once run a steam 
motor road from Escondido to Oceanside, 
on the California Southern Railroad. ‘This 
will be done without regard to the movements 
of the Santa Fé or Southern Pacific roads, 
both ‘of which have located lines through 


here, and are moving upon San Diego by 
the ‘‘inside route,’ which must pass through 
Escondido. 
condido, Bernardo, Poway and El Cajon, is 
the line that should have been adopted at 
first by the California Southern. ‘This road 


This inner route through Es- 


“has but lately. attempted to correct its mis- 


take ; while the Southern Pacific, so long 
asleep over everything relating to San Diego 
county, suddenly awakes and ts striving now 
to occupy the field first. 

Standing now upon any commanding point, 
and comparing Escondido of to-day with 
Escondido one year ago, one cannot but ask 
whether anyone really knows anything about 
Southern California or its future. A quiet, 
sleepy old sheep ranch, twelve miles away 
from a railroad station, thirty-five miles from 
anything that could be dignified with the 
name of a town, and over one hundred miles 
from anything hke a city, now bears a town 
of nearly a thousand people upon its. slope, 
while all over it are springing up handsome 
places, whose owners have invested thousands 
in the land alone. 

That there would in time be an overflow 
of climate seekers upon these interior valleys, 
was of course to be expected, but no one ex- 
pected to see it come so-soon, or with such 
arush. And yet there 1s no excitement or 
craze about the movement. ‘lhe buyers are 
calm, deliberate and’ cautious ; looking over 
the ground thoroughly, and examining various 
places before buying. It is only the result 
of a determination on the part of many, to 
have a home. beneath these smiling skies, 
cost what it may. The proportion of those 
who are pleased with the country is growing 
constantly greater, and as yet no place has 
pleased so many as Escondido. It Is a re- 
markable fact, that of the six. hundred per- 
sons who have bought into Escondido within 


the last year, not one has sold out of it. 
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-UMBRELLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. 


OUR FACILITIES 


Enable us to present to the San Francis. 
public, simultaneously with the appearan: « 
on the Continent and in the East, all the 
New and Uniqué@ Styles of UMBRELI-AS, 
SHADES, PAKASOLS, WHIPS, etc. 


VMirnbreflas arte Pazasofs 
Me-covered ane parce, 


OUR STOCK 


Has heen selected with the preatest care, 
hence.is very attractive. 

Studied elegance in Styles vitid: Colors 
combined with Solid Worth, bemygr ou 
object. 


CANES MOUNTED. 


Repairing Fans a Specialty. 


J.D. BARR & SON, Pioneer Manufacturers. 


J. D. BARR, 
Wholesale, 
No. 323 BUSH ST., 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre.-@& 


Intrinsic Value. 


—SEASON OF 1886 — 


LADIES’ UMBRELTLAS.—We propos: 
»ustonish the Ladies of San Francisco in 


Silk” Uanbrellas, ete 


ever offered in any 
city in the world. 


Weare just in receipt « of our 

HANDLES in Ivory, etc. Thes 
are yorand, odd, handsome, untcue, 
“very English, you Know,’ consequently 
lovely, and. are os 


R GOLD HANDLES, for design, 
finish, stwle, and artistic ‘merit, have neve, 
beemexcelled, either for substantial work 
Hanship or sterling worth. 


ordered, in’ Gold, Ivory, er 


2-.Gold, Ivory, Buck Hern, 
Mi and all woods, handles, etc., in 
tancies, comfortable and The 
Liryest sail Finest Stock to select fron, 
cer offered in San Franetsce, and at 
Moderate Prices! 
Moderate Prices! 


J. D. BARR & SON, 
Retail, 
Branch, No. 982 MARKET ST., 
Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre.-6& 


2 Plates, with Bills of Materials. 
Estimates of Cost. Paper Portfolio, 
pric e, $1 


Wm. ( ‘omstock, 6 


TO 82500 HOUSES. 


Astor Pl., Ne Y. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrongis my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together witha VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. aduress. DK. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


ErrPS’S 


GRATEFUL--COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. good. ‘Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Mr. £2 Ss Charsmbe cflain. 


Prarmiber 
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ESIGNING, 
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Dan Francisco. 


TAKE THE ELEVATOR 


our exhibit of the most-elegant designs 
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FOR ¢ RIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS, 


Is. the largest institution of the kind on the continent. ~The Medical and Surgical Staffcomprises. the best talent in 
thee ountry.. There have been more cases of human deformities successfilly treated than by-any-sin Har Institution. 
More than 50,000 causes have been successfully treated. Diseases which ure made a spee ialty : Curvature of the Spine, - 
Hip Disease, and ail Diseases of the Joints, Crooked Limbs, Club Feet, Piles,-Fistula, Nasal Catarrh and Paralysis. 


Send for Circulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 319 Bush St., San Francisco. 


ARE YOU CORPULENT? Like the Texan’s Pistol. 
ee oe It is not often you need it, but when you do you need 


itaw ful bad. 


Flesh Reducer — to Fifteen Pounds a Mouth 


N o 9 ON. Apiro- MALENE Sad fails to perthanently — A re medy that absolutely cures fetid or bad smelling 
BEA TY Facesnl to every Lady using our prespiration. capec ially of the feet. No excuse for any 
ulaites. Unexcelled in America for removing Skin one thus atlhieted. Not a single failure. Every box 
Klemishes, Fes! h Worms, (Black-Heads,) Writtkles, Poek-Marks, ete. brings a recommendation. 
— lc. (stamps or silver) for Particulars. Testimonials, Circulars, One dollar postal note to E. W. SPENCER, Sole 
by Return Mall. Mention article wanted. Chichester Owner and Proprietor Cooling Remedy, Albuquerque, 


4%. 


Co., 2815 Madison Philada, Pa. 


BUSHNELL: 
REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 


Offer to purchasers for settlement. or for speculation, town property, improved 
and unimproved, business or resideneé- properties; acres, for cultivation of fruits and 
erapes, or for she Ct attle ranges, 


- Theaacknowledged. inportanc e of Albuquerque as the railroad center of the 


csoutlivont makes investments now as certain of profit as that the sun will shine 360 


days in the year; as this is of all sections, a ‘‘ year round sunshine climate,” so sure is 
it, that Albuquerque is to be the ‘* Denver of the southwest.” Do not wait till every- 
body else comes to buy, but come at once and get hold of a fortune in the near future. 
In the insurance line we are the most important agency in the Territory, doing 
the largest: business. 
Send for a “ Birds Eye View ” of Albuquerque, free. 


ETHERIDGE & BUSHNELL. 


Re DIVISION _SASTERN DIVISION PHILADELPHIA move) CENTRAL O1VISION INDIANAPOLIS. IND 7 on 
URGICALINSTITUTE 
© 
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FOR INVALIDS 


N 


620 Folsom Street, 


San Francisco. 


A HOME and Private 
Hospital for Invalids 
has been opened in.San 
Francisco. by Dr. W. 8. 
Whitwell. The objeet ot 
the Hospital is to afford 
a home,and, at the same 
time, Careful nursing and 
medical attention to 
those who are out. of 
health, or who are in 
need of specialjtreatment. 
The rooms are large and 
well furnished, and pa- 
tients Can be assured of 
receiving every Comfort. 
The location is very cen- 
tral, being within three 
blocks of the Palace Hote! 


The household affairs 
are under the eharge of 
Mrs. H. H. Bell, who is 
well known to. be thor. 
oughly capable and com- 
petent of filling the posi- 
tion of Matron. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


For a check for $20 we will print aten line advertise 
ment in One Million issucs of leading American News- 
apers and comple te _ ‘work within ten di Lvs. This 
s at the rate of only ove fifth of a cent a live, for 1,000 
Circulation! The a Pa rtisement: will appear in but 
@ single issue Of any paper, and cousequently will be 
placed before One Million diiterene newspaper. pur- 
chasers ;—or FIVE MILLION Reabris if it is true, asis 
sometimes stated, that Gvery: newspanes is looked at 
by five persons ‘on an average. Ten ines will accom 
modate x bout 7 words. \ddress with copy of Adv, 
and check or send. cents for Book of 116 paves. 
GEO. P. | OW EL L & CO., 10 SPRUCE St., NEW YORK. 


We have just issued a new edition (the 161st).of our 
Book called Ne ewspaper Advertising.” It has 176 
ages, aid among ifs contents may be named the fol 
owing Lists and C atalogues of Newspapers : 

DAILY NE WSPAPE RS IN NEW YORK CITY, with 
their Advertising 


Rs ites, 


DAILY NEW SPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING more 
than 150,000 population, omitting ail but the best. 

DAIL, Y NEWS! RS IN CITIES HAVING more 
than 20.000 popularion, omitting all but the best 

A ou ALL LISI OF NEWSPAPERS IN which to ad- 
vertise every section of the country being a choice 

selection up with vxreat care, guided by long 
experience. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN A STATE. The best one for an 
advertiser to useif hewslluse but one, 


BARGAINSIN ADVERTISING IN DAILY Newspapers 
in many principal citics and towns, a List which offers 
peculiar inducements to.somie advertisers, 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of all 
American papefs issuing regularly more than 25,000 
COples. 

HE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cover. 
Ing every town of over 
population and every impor 
tant seat. 

SELECT LIST. OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAP ER Ss, in which ad- 
vertisements are inserted at ¢ 
half price. 

5493 VILLAGE. NEWSPA 
PERS in which = advertise. 
ments are inserted for a 
line and appear in the whole 
lot--one half of all the Ameri- 
can Weeklies. 

Sent to any address for THIRTY CENTS. 


LOS ANGELES! 
HOM eS IN SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 

ULL information concerning the garden spot 
of the world, beautiful LOS ANGELES, 
THE LIVELIEST AND MOST® PROSPEROUS 
SECTION OF THE PACIFIC CoAsT, furnished 


by the Los Angeles WEEKLY MIRROR, 


mammoth 79 


column paper, the best Weekly in California. Send 
for it. Six months, $1; one vear, S2. 
“ 
THE DAILY TIMES 
4 4 4 
BY MAIL, POST PAID: 
Daity and SUNDAY, per month - - 
DarLy and SUNDAY, per quarter. - - 2.20 
DAILY and SUNDAY, per year - - 9.00" 
SUNDAY, per year 2.00 


THe Times ts the only Morning Republican 
Newspaper printed in. Los Angeles that owns the es- 
elusive right to publish here the dispatches 
of the Associated Press, the greatest 
news-gathering organization 
in the world, 


TIMES-MIRROR CO., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE 


Address— 
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THE Extraqds of Choicest Fruits 

HE Unequaled Strength for all 
Thousands of gross sold. Winning friends 
everywhere, DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH THEM. 


“TRADE MARK 


AND Cw 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo AND BOYS 


EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


whe wishes to avoid the annoyances of hiaundering 
should have husbands and sons provided with the 


Linene Collars and Cuffs, 
Reversible and Finished on both sides alike, 
Always elegant, comfortable and casily adjusted, 
Unrivalled for cheapness, as the reversible prinei- 
ple makes one collar equal to two. 

Both standing and turn-down in all desirable 
sizes und styles. 

No fretting, no: worry, but clean linen always ready. 


Sumple collar and. pair of cutls sent-on receipt of 


six cents. Name size. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Ten Collars, or fire pairs of. Cutts, sold at: stores for 
cents 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


vil 


SENSE 
BINDER 


™ 
a 


If you wish to keep your magazine from being lost or 
torik- lise 


“COMMON SENSE BINDER,” 


--IZE FOR — 
OVERLAND. SCRIBNER’S. CENTURY. HARPER'S 
MONTHLY, ATLANTIC and _IPPINCOTTS. 


75 Cents each, post-paid. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 


$1.50 each, post-paid. 


Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and 
mention this: magazine. 


ASA SHIPMAN'S SONS, 
10 Murray St. New York. 


ITS! 5 a 


When I say cure 1 do not mean F| to stop 
timeand then havethem return again, I mean aradical cure. 
[ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS @ life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy tocuro 
the worst cases. Bee ause others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure Send at once for atreatise anda 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Ottice. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will eure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St.,. New York. 


«s==+IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


Do not fail to see it before buying a Sewing Machine. 


J.W. EVANS, 29 Post Street, San Francisco. 


 Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


The Oldest. and the 


(rently Stimulates. 
fastens, purities, sooths, thickens, feeds, 
preserves, and in every possible way improves 


the hair. 


NEW | 


Send us SIX DOLLARS for one year’s sub- 
scription to 


The Overland Monthly 


—— AND 


SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINE. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


at 
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COMMERCIAL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
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200 of the most Airy, Sunny 
and Comfortable Rooms 
in the City, at 


75¢., $1.00 


Special Rates by 
the month. 


Vive 


CARS from all the Railroads 
and Ferries pass the door. 


a 
4 
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JOHN MCGOVERN, 


MANAGER, 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


The First National Bank of Fresno, California. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 8100, 00. 


President - H. BRALY. 
Vice-President Ww M. F ay MONVILLE. 
Cashier - . K. JAMES, 


Directors: —J. H. BRAL 
FAYMONVILLE, HIRAM M 


Makes Collections, Issues Letters of Credit, Buys 
and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


CHANCE. WM. 
ABU RY, O. J. WOODWARD. 


STANDARD 


SAFES 


SAFES FOR—— 


HALL 


BANKERS, 


MERCHANTS, 
JEWELERS, Ete. 
Dwelling House Safes, 
Fire-Proof Safes, 
Burglar-Proof Safes. 


Safes sold on Installment plan. 


Send for prices and circulars. 


HALL'S SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


and 213 California San Francisco, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


oer Great »ecialty is growing and distributing 
OSES. ave all the latest novelties and finest 
Shad in different sizes and prices tosuit ul! 
wants. Over 430 choicest varieties to choose from. 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Punt 
Ottices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 


$8 to $15 
3 TO (2 PLANiS Sli. per Hundred. 
according tovalue, Two year by express. 
Ne w 78 pares. elegantly illustrated, 


Address & CONARD C “9 
Rose Grow ls xt est Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


Educational Institution for Boys on 


ST, MATTHEW'S HALL, & 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 


a 

Ciassicat. ScHooL. | 
© 

oO 

© 


Under Military Discipline. 


Special attention and advantages for fitting 
boys for a Scientific or Classical Course. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


The Private 
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AGENTS - - - SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 


Have earned the reputation of. being the most thoroughly reliable Firm 
in all their dealings in 


REAL 


We have the Finest FARMING LANDS, in large and small tracts, 
in all parts of the country, suitable for every kind of Farming, 
Fruit Growing and Grazing, and at prices to suit 

every individual. | 


Aare 
Lhe The Best 


Business Blocks 
and Lots 


Choicest Tracts for 
Capitalists and 


Colonies, 
with San Diego, 
Mood and Mater National City, 
and 
ahundance, elsewhere. 


Beautifully Improved places for Country. Residences, Suburban Homes 
and City Dwellings, Handsome Grounds, Fine Orchards 
and Groves of Tropical Fruits. 


MONTY: TO LOAN in AN Y 


We take charge of Property, pay Taxes, Insurance, 


etc.. for non-residents. 


Correspondence solicited. 


How to Kaise Water! 


the cheapest and best way’ to secure Plenty 
ar of Water, is to buy a 
CYC LON E Windmill. 


10 ft. Mills, S50 
ft. 
14 ft. 
90 
110 
IS ft. 2) 
150 
No More 
and No Less. 


The Buyer Paying Freight. 


We have about One Hundred: local agents, and TF YOU WANT 
A MILE, write ns, and we will send you name of the 
nearest, Who will furnish you a Mill at the 
Apove added. 


SHND NOW V for Illustrated Catalogite. 


Pacitic Manufacturing Co., 


G34 and 936 Mission Street. San Francisea. Cal. 
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The First National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


Paid-up Capital, $1,500,000 Gold. 
Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 


D.C AG AN. 
Assistant G. W:..KLINE. 


DiREcTORS: D, Callaghan, Jarues M. Donahue, C. G. 
Hooker, G. C. Boardman, Geo. A. Low, Jumes Phelan, 
James Moffitt, N. Van Bergen, Jas. H. Jennings. 

(CORRESPONDENTS: London, Bank of Montreal; Dublin, 
Provineial Bank of Ireland; Paris, Hottinguer & Co.; 
New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York; 
Hamburg, Hesse, Newman & (€o.; Boston, Blackstone 
National:Bank ; Chicago, First National Bank. 


The Nevada Bank of San Francisco, 


Capital Paid Up - - $3,000,000 


Agency at New York—t2 Wall Street. 
Ayency at Virginia, Nevada. 
sUYS AND SELLS EXCHANGE AND TELEGRAPH 
TRANSFERS, 


Issues Commercial and Travelers’ Credits. 


WILKIAMS & CO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


914 MARKET STREET, 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


WANTED ! 


Copies of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY for 
February, 1SS3 and September 1ISS4>3; for 
which 35 cts. per copy will be paid at office of 
OVERLAND MONTHLY CO., 415 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 


SAW MANUFACTURING 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Saws of every deseription on hand or 
made to order. 


AGENTS. FOR ©. B..PAUL’S. FILLES. 


H. H. MOORE, 
BOOKS. 


Standard, Library and Illustrated Books suitable 
for Presents, at Lowest Prices. 


415 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
NEAR CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 


St. James Motel 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH PROPRIETOR. 


AMERICAN PLAN Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per Day. 


Coach and Carriage at lcnet on arrival of all Trains. 


DR. JUSTIN GATES 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN 


STEAM BATHS 


722 Montgomery Street, 
Near Washington, SAN FRANCISCO. 
BEST SHAMPOOING AND ATTENDANCE: 
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These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 


“Pen 


are utilized, 
and are guar- 
anteed to give 
power 
with less wa- 
; ter than any other 
= wheel made. 

Estimates furnished on 
application, for wheels specially 


. = 7 built and adapted to suit any 


y particular case. Fine illustrated 
catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


To sell GEN, LOGAN'S 
Wk WANT Book, for us, and will 
BONESTELL & CO ea 
. Address, A, R. HART & CO., 
16 Murray Street, New York. 
PAPER ‘ABINET, CHEST AND HASP LOCKs, 


Send 35 cents for a sample of either kind 
mailed free. Catalogue mailed on application. 


A Water Filter mailed free for 50 cents. 
STODDART LOCK & M'F’G CO., SAYBROOK, CONN. 


ALL KINDS OF For Gents, Sure to suit. 40 for 1c. 
PHOTOS 120 for 25e. GEM AGENCY, 
Printing and Wrapping Paper, . 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
‘ intime. Sold by druggists. 
COR. SACRAMENTO, 


CONSUMPTION 


THE NEW REMINGTON 


/s the Latest Improved, Most Complete, 
Best and Cheapest Sewing Machine 
in the ntarket, 

RUNS EASIER,’ -MAKES. LESS -NOISE, IS SIMPLER, 
AND MORE CONVENIENT THAN ANY OTHER 
MACHINE IN. THE MARKET. 


For Prices, ete., address 


Cc. SHAW L, 
NO. 30 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


NEEDLES, OILS AND STAPLE SUPPLIES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
SEWING MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Sewing Machines of all kinds Repaired and Rebuilt. 
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Are you using Wellington’s Improved Egg Food for Poultry % IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? 


ALFALFA GRASS, 


Li ER, V EGETABLE, 


Every Grocer, FRUIT and every 
Every Druggist VARIETY of SEEDS, 


sells It 


RADE SUI?’ PLIE LS 


CURES WHEKE ALL ELot FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druyyists. 


CHAS. GREENE, 
Creneral Stbscription Agent, 
OFFICK OF OVERLAND MONTHULY, 


415 Montgomery Street, - - - S. F. 


KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 15 Fourth Street, San Francisco, is the best 


place in the city te buy New and Second-hand 
Books. Phe largest stock of Old) Newspapers and 
Magazines can be found here, and= ia visit will well 
repay the lover of literature, 


MAU:RICE. POWERS 
Attorney-at-Law, 
O)ttice Room 1, Safe Weposit Klock 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


DEALERS IN FURS. 
ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO. 


SAN. FRANCISEO, CALIFORNIA. 


WHOLESALE. 


Arnlepate’s Cold Water Bleaching Soag 


Was awarded the First Premium upon actual 
merit at the State Fair at Sacramento, 
for the vear 1886. 
Dispenses with Fuel, Rubbing and Boiling. Can 
be used in bath, toilet, kitehen or laundry. 
The Genuine manufactured only by 
J. J. APPLEGATE, 


No. 12 Bush St., San Francisco. 


COLEMAN CO. 


AND 


(COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 
ASTORIA, OREGON, 


LONDON. 
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Wellinvton, 425 Warhincton $t., San Francisco, 
» PISO'S CURE’EOR 
CONSUMP N. 


X1V 


Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeloss, and 


indescribably miserable, both physically and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or. bleating 
after eating, or of “goneness,”” or cmptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred cyesight, thoating 
betore the eyes, nervous: prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot. flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold) feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 


freshing sleep, Constunt, indescribable tecling of 
dread, or of impending calamity 
If you have all, or any considerable number of 


these symptoms, you are suffering from that most 
common of American maladies —Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. ‘The more complicated your disease hus 
beeome, the greater the number and diversity of 
syinptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 
ierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken to directions for oa 
reasonable length of time. [f not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheuimatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave mak dies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a tatal termi- 
nation. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden 

acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally cfhicacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other exeretory organs, Cleansing, 
strengthening. and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 
and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh sand 


Medical Discovery | 


has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, 


~Scrofula. 


In malarial districts, this wonderfu\ 
medicine has gained great celebrity in curing 
Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred diseases. 

Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Salt-rheum, ** Fever-sores,’’) Scaly or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this powe nrg purifying, 
and invigorating medicine. Great Eating Ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
Ke- 
zenia, Erysipelas, Boils, ‘urbuncles, Sore Eyes, 
Scrofulous Sores and Swe lings, Hip Joint Disease, 
“White Swellings,”’ Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
larged Glands, Send ten cents in stamps for a large 
Treatise, with colored pl ites; on Skin Diseases, or 
the same amount fora Treatise on Scrofulous At- 
fections., 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Secrofula of the Lungs, is arrested and 
cured by this reinedy, if taken in the earlier stages 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offe ring this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it: his) “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
but abandoned that naine as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wondertul combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti- bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is unequaled, not only as a remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an efti- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

te Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


strength, 


Reward 


$50 is offered by 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage?’s 
Catarrh Remedy, fora case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure. 


AVA 
(jis- 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRHE.. Pull. ti 
headache, obstruction of the nasal 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at. others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
of offensive 


to clear the throat, expectoration 

matter, together with scabs from. ulcers; the voice 
is change ‘dand has a nasal twane: the breath is 
offensive: smell and taste are impaired: there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental depression. a 
hacking cough, and weneral debilitv. Only a tew 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to. be 
present in any one case. Thousands of Causes an 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
grave. No disease is so cominon, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more 


cessfully treated by physicians. 


By.its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 


Catarrh,** cold in the head,” Coryzay wid 
Catarrhal Headache. 


Sold by drugwists everywhere; 50 cents, 


co's THE ORIGINAL 
\er LITTLE 
\easawt LIVER 


ur Gative 
PILLS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
FOR DR. PIRRCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


Being entirely vegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation, Put up in glass. vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, al- 
terative, ov purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction, 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 
rin ements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
permane nt ly: cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 


it mmay truthfully be said. that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
cuping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 


vists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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cLuB’ ‘OFFER 


SCRIBNER’S| 
MAGAZINE] 


ives its readers literature of lasting inter. 


2)-est and value, it is fully and beautifully 
©! illustrated and has already gained a more 


than national circulation exceeding 125.000 
copies monthly. 65. A AH AKKRA 


‘PRICE 25 CENTS 'A NUMBER: $3.°° A 
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Charles Scribner's Sons the Publishers enable US 
_to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE with the 


Overland: Monthfy, 
“at the low Combination rate of $f 


for both. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY 


The Overland Monthly 
Publishing 


415 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco. 
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First--The Mask is Soft and Flexible in 
form andcan be Easily Applied and 
Worn without Discomfort or Tit- 
convenience. 


Sreconp—It is durable snd does not dissolve or 
come asunder, but holds its original mask 
shape. 

THirp—It has been Analyzed by Eminent 
Scientists ani Chemical Experts, 
and pronounced Per- 
fectly Pure and 
Harmless, 

FourktH—With ordinary care 
the Mask will last 
for years, and its 
VALUABLE PROP- 
ERTIES Never Be- 
come Impaired. — 

FirtH—The Mask is pro- 7 
tected by letters patent, 
and is the only Gen- 
wine article of the 
kind. 


SixTH—Itis Recommend- 
ed hy Eminent 
Physicians and 

° Scientific Men as 
aSUBSTITUTE FOR 
INJURIOUS Cos- 
METICS, 

Seventui—The Mask isa Natural Beauti- 
fier tor Bleaching and Preserving 
the Skin and Removing Complea- 
ional Imperfections. 


The following are the claims made for Madame 
Rowley’s Totlet Mask, and the grounds on 
which tt is recommended to Ladtes for 
Beautifving, Bleaching, and Pre- 


serving the Complexion: 


THE TOILET MASK IN POSITION TO THE FACE, 


| Eraiuri—tIts use cannot be detected by the closest 


scrutiny, and it may be worn with Per- 
fect Privacy, if desired. 
Nintu—Thej Mask is sold at a moderate price, 
and is to be PURCHASED AT ONCE. 
Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended 
for cosmetics, lotions and like preparations, 
may bessaved its possessor. 
ELEVENTH —L.tdies in every section of the 
country are using the 
Mask with gratitving 
results, 


TENTH 


PweLrru—It is safe, simple, 
cleanly, effective 
for beautifying —pur- 
poses, and never in- 
jures the most ‘delicate 
skin. 

THIRTEENTH— While it is 
tended that the Wask 
should be Worn 
During Sleep, it 
may be applied WITT 
GOOD RE- 
SULTS at any time 
to suit the convenience 
of the wearer. 

Mask 
has received the testi- 

mony of well-known society and professional 

ladies, who proclaim. it to be the greatest 
discovery for beautifving Purposes ever 

vouehsafed to womankind., 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


May be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and porwders, but can only.be removed permanently 


by the Toilet’ Mask. 


saves ifs user money. 
server and beaufifier, 


By Us CVEPY kind of spots, ities, FOUGHNESS, ranish 
from the shin, leaving wesoft, clear, brilliant and beautiful, 


It is harm/7ess; costs Zittle, and 


It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a complexion. pre- 
Famous society ladies, actresses, belles 


; it. 


Valuable Illustrated Treatise, with Proofs and Full Particulars, 


——MAILED FREE BY— 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Send for Descriptive 4 
Treatise. j 


I=” Mention this Magazine when you write. 


(send tor Descriptive 
Treatise. 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific Company. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make prompt 
connections with the several Railway Lines 
in the East, connecting at 


NEW YORK ¢ NEW ORLEANS 
With the several Steamer Lines to 
ALL: EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD -CLASS SLEEPING : CARS 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third-elass Cars, 
“es Tickets sold, sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
information given upon application at the Company's 
Otlices, where passengers calling in person can. secure 
choice of routes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 


For sate on Reasonable Terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, 
S.P.R.R., San Francise 


W. MELLS, 
Land Agent, 
C-P.R.R., San Franeiseo, 


H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G.H. and S.A. Ry., San Antonio, Tex. 


A WN. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manager, Gen. Pass. & TRKt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
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MAGNOLIAS, PALMS, 
ROSES, CLEMATIS, BiG 


10 Medals 2 569 Preimiwms 


Awarded at the World’s Exposition 
in New Orleans. 


New Descriptive Catalogues, containing many New and 
Rare Varieties, will be sent: 


No. I—Fruits, Grapevines, Olives i cents 
No. Il!—-Ornamental Trees, Evergreens and Plants...4 cents 
No. LII—New Roses and Clematis: 


JOHN ROCK, 


San Jose, California. 


CHILION BEACH, 


IMPORTER OF—— 
Books & fine Stationery, 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


pposite Necidental Hotel, Sait raricisce: 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Kngraved New Books. The Latest Stvles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Marcus Ward's Cele- 
brated Trish Linen Papers and rnvelopes. 


LIBERAL 


ORFER! 


The Publishers of “Tine Pactric” and the Publishers 
of ‘Tur have made special 
arrangements for Club Kates. 


The first number of Pacific” was published in August, 78d7, 
/t is the oldest religious paper on this coast, and, ercept the “Alta, ut 


iS the oldest paper of any kind in this city. 


Old residents know its 


value, and younger people can learn its character by sending for 
sample copies, which will be sent to any address FRLE, 


~The “ Pacific’ aud “Overland will be seut to one address for $4.00 per Year. 
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BAKER HAMILTON. 


SAN FRANCISCO: SACRAMENTO: 
Junction Market, Pine & Davis Sts. Nos. 9, ll, iI3 & 15 J Street. 


MANUFACTORY-Benicia Agricultural Works, Benicia,’ Cal. 
EASTERN OFFICE-88 Wall Street, New York. 


CUT OF SAN FRANCISCO STORE, 


Importers and Jobbers of Shelf and Heavy Hardware. 


And Manufacturers of Agricultur al Implements. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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MONTHLY. 


STARVATION RECONNOISSANCE. 


Doctor Jesus Jimenez may have been a 
learned man; he was not a wise one. 
He had of Costa 


Rica by the army, and as soon as he got 


been made. President 


supreme power in the Republic, he gave 
that important body the cold shoulder. 

It was a mistake. He should have borne 
it to. the front, giving it prominence; wear- 
ine 


button hele on: dress occasions. On. the 


it, so to: speak, like arose in his top 


contrary, he treated. it contemptuously; 
sneered at. its prettiness. and flummery, and 
degraded its officers. 

What can a single HDoctor of Medicine 
do against one entire regiment of infantry 
and a two gun battery of flying artillery ? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. His 
Mortar and pellets are but trifles against a 


brass 


howitzerand bullets. 

but the army was also in an awkward fix. 
bor the-army, as I said, had made Doctor 
Jimenez president, by coup deétat. A 
second COUP following so soon on the SteDS 
The 


Still, some- 


of the former would ‘never. answer. 


would lose its) prestige. 


LN 


Commercial’ Publishing 


(Copyright, by OverLAND McONTHLY Co, 


thing must be done, for the most popular 
officers and ‘their friends in civil life were 
being banished in crowds from the Republic. 

The difficulty was solved by Colonel 
‘Tomas Guardia. 

His brother was in command of the one 
regiment of infantry. It was only necessary 
therefore to get possession of the artillery. 
So one morning the great gates of the bar- 
racks were opened, and two wagon loads of 
freshly cut grass passed in as usual, and the 
gates were closed. Whereupon, there sud- 
denly uprose the two loads of grass; and 
fourteen men, led by Don ‘Tomas Guardia, 
pointed fourteen revolvers at the few half- 
awake soldiers in the fatio, and the job was 
done; killing only one foolish officer, who 
attempted resistance to ‘* the revolution. of 
the people.” 

A Heutenant with a few men waited on 
Doctor Jimenez, and told him he could re- 
sume the practice of medicine, as the pub- 
lhe would not require his services any longer 
at the.** palaces: 

Nothing could have been more -satisfae- 


All Rights reserved, ) 


Company, Prmti 
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450 Starvation Reconnotssance. 


tory to Doctor Jimenez. He really didn't 
want power, and only accepted it because 
he couldn’t see: his way out of it. 

At nine o'clock he mounted his saddle 
mule with his e@/farjzas, and went around 
among his patients; quietly said to his 
friends that he was informed that ‘Tomas 
Guardia was in possession of the supreme 
government, and that he would be able to 
give his business better attention than he 
had during the past few months. 

Before he returned to his house for 
breakfast, he called at the palace, smiled 
and nodded towards the guard, and sent 
his card up to the new president. 3 

You will naturally suppose that Don 
Tomas, on hearing of this sudden appear- 
ance of the dethroned ruler in the place 
where he had reigned but yesterday, sum- 
moned his guard, buckled on his sword, 
capped several revolvers, ordered a squad 
of detectives to usher him in and watch his 
every motion. 

He did nothing of the kind, for two reas- 
ons: There never lived any one man of 
whom ‘Tomas Guardia was afraid ; and of 
all men in the world Doctor Jesus Jimenez 
was the last man for anybody to be afraid of. 

Therefore, when they met, the inquiring, 
somewhat serious, look of Dion ‘Tomas dis- 
appeared before the cordial, pleased smile 
of Doctor Jimenez; they embraced with 
the fervor of old friends. 

‘But, Don Tomas, how in the name of 
the Holy Virgin did you manage it?” 

‘*Not in the name of the Vifgin at all ; 
but of the army on the contrary.. “You 
estranged it. The troops love me, their 
old commander. ‘There. will be more 
revolutions in Costa Rica while I live, be- 
cause I shall keep the people occupied and 
pet the military.” 

will you do it?” asked Don 
Jesus. 

“© 7T will build a line of railroad across the 
continent from the Caribbean Sea to the 
Gulf of Nacoya.”’ 


‘© A line of railroad in Costa Rica! you 
can't do it.” 

so my friends said when pro- 
But ‘I will. We 
poli- 


posed this. revolution. 
have a large surplus revenue. 
ticians have robbed the country for them- 
I will hypothecate our customs to 
Every in 


selves. 
pay the interest on a loan. 
the republic will be employed at good wages 
for the next twenty years. The intelligent 
will find a market for intelligence, the 
laborer a field for his labor, the teamsters 
who take coffee to the coast will bring up 
rails and railroad supplies to the interior, 
for we shall not attempt too great economy. 
I. propose to have railroad lines about the 
capital first of all. 

‘Occupy the people, and so keep every 
man interested in preserving the peace; that 
is. divide the surplus revenue among the 
people instead of stealing it. ‘The army 
does not amount. to much, and will be 
ornamental to the capital. We soldiers are 
vain fellows, and love to display our epau- 
lettes and buttons. ‘They shall all have a 
chance to do so.” 

Here was a revolution and a policy. 

The new President lost. no time in begin- 
ning his work, and in 1871 the present 
writer, who had: been” banished by Doctor 
Jimenez from the capital to Puerto. Limoa 
on the Mosquito Coast, as the place most 
likely to kill with least appearance of mur- 
der, was commissioned to explore the region 
from that part southward for a pass through 
the Andean ridge to the capital. 

It was hoped by this expedition to em- 
brace within the scope of improvement a 
fine valley said to exist in that direction, 
occupied exclusively by the Chiriqui In- 
dians, to reach which we must traverse a 
forest as yet untrodden by the foot.of man, 
savage or civilized. 

xpecting to arrive in a region of abun- 
dance in about a week, we started out with 
liberal supphes. for that time —a_ party of 
twenty men, of whom six transported the 
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provisions, two. were cooks, “six carried 
yrachetes and axes, and the remainder con- 


stituted the scientific corps and a guide, on 


whose assurances we made up our bill of 


supplies, which included a quantity of rum 
in bottles and some quinine. 

We struek the banks of the Moin the first 
morning. at low tide, and had there the 
novelty of sceing oysters growing upon trees; 
of gathering. them from the branches and 
This 


a traveler's yarn, but 


cating. them) in our -breakfast soup. 
sounds, I know,’ like 
the truth is the oysters had taken growth up- 
on the ends of the twigs of -overhanging 
branches of trees that lined the bank of the 
stream. As increased: in size and 
weighted the) yielding “limbs, which sank 
deeper into the water, the growth extended 
farther up, and ‘so, ‘In’ time, along: line of 
trees adorned. the shores of the Moin that 
displayed at low tide’ an abundant crop of 
good oysters. 

breakfastand the siesta ended, we plunged 
Into the jungle cut our way. all the 
sweltering afternoon through-a dense growth 
of vines. and underbrush. When: darkness 
came, and we stopped to -bivouac, the. rain 
vas. pouring in. floods. Were. without 
tents, but three-or- four* immense fires: built 
around us neutralized in ‘some degree the 
uncomtortable influence of the rain and. the 
therwise chilly air of night. 

\iterour camp was made and the dinner 
In. preparation, T-poured quantity of rum 
Into a half pail full of sweetened water, and 
iided a Aberal: allowance of quinine dis- 


each mana 


~ 


Ived-in. lemon. juice giving 
pint of the -mixture..as° a protection 

Inst the fever of the region. 

We made three Jeagues that first day, ot 


hich the half was cut through dense jungle, 


re We met no stream waterit<for. 


thirst. But everywhere depended 


mn the trees In curving loops and. graceful 
Nes, a green vine that suppliced.us with de- 
ously cool, clear, pure water... This-vine 


cing cut within easy reach by the machete, 


the open end of the depending portion was 
taken between the lips. and then a smart 
blow three feet higher left in the hand a 
well filled vessel of the liquid, which now 
came freely to our thirsty throats. Daily we 
tound venison, wild hog, and royal pheasants. 

In four days we had entered a glorious 
forest, no longer a jungle. | We supposed 
it had never been profaned by the foot or 
voice of-man; and yet here we found India 
rubber trees that had been tapped by the 
caucho Here, were. trees that 
will one day be the wonder of tourtsts—trees 
towering to the height of two hundred feet, 
without a branch;-a clean, straight column, 
over which spread. the canopy. of foliage. 
The trunks measured thirty yards” around 
the base, and from the ground to a height 
of more than tw Hty feet arose vreat but- 
tresses extending all-around the central. shaft 
and sustaining. the cnormous column when 
its top was shaken by the winds. 

[ must relate an incident that: made. one 
of our number a more serious man for some 
days than had been his wont... We were 
camping tor the night under the shelter of a 


straight tree, whose spreading foliage offered 


protection against.the rain; the men had 


built a huge fire against one side of it, and 
while we were dining, each. man’s lap his 
private table, the tree, its luxuriant foliage 
being laden with the shower, began to snap; 


it sent out loud reports like those of a-pis- 


tol, and then. beeame silent, so that by bed 


time we had. forgotten. the. warning and 


turned in as-usual to good solid’sleep. In 
the course of the night another report from 
the tree awoke me, and I stepped Out to. see 
if our men were Sate Incase it fell. The 
topographer,. an. English engineer, jomed 
me to prospect the danger; and just as: we 
had determined that all hands were clear, 
the trunk suddenly broke a dozen feet above 


the ground, and-as the top. fell forward 


down the hill, the upper trunk shot back- 
ward, slipping on the stump and_ buried its 


splintered end deep mn the earth, where my 


i 
i 
i 
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assistant, but a minute before, had been 
sleeping. It need not be said that if he 
had remained there he would have suffered 
a lingering death of dreadful torture. ‘The 
man raised his hands exclaiming ‘‘ My 
God ! from what have I escaped !” For the 
years that I have known him since, he has 
never ceased to discuss, and professes to 
have never settled in his mind, the question 
of accidental coincidence and special Prov- 
idence naturally raised by such an event. 

The fifth day found us still in the depth 
of the forest, and no sign as yet of reaching 
the ‘‘ fine valley” for which we were seek- 
ing. Our supplies were getting low, and 
our guide was dazed and uncertain of his 
whereabouts. We seemed also to have 
reached the territory of a nation of unfriendly 
monkeys, who pursued us all the morning, 
springing from tree to tree in the boughs 
above us and chattering violently, while they 
broke off dead branches and threw them spite- 
fully down among us. 

As nearly as I could understand their 
language, it was very bad. ‘They were cer- 
tainly swearing at us, and I shall not offer 
their remarks to the reader, for they are un- 
suited to the types of respectable printers. 

But they served usa rascally mean trick, 
which gave such evidence of. their relation 
to reasoning though malicious beings that I 
shall not let it pass. 

At. ten oclock we had reached a pretty, 


limpid mountain brook, on the banks of 


which we rested for breakfast. The Indian 
hunter, Casasola, insisted on clearing the 
monkeys out of the trees over our heads, 
with a shot from. his fowling piece ; but I 
forbade it, for the little fellows amused us 
too much to be ill treated. Casasola, smil- 
ing faintly, said, Bad neighbors,” and 
took his breakfast as usual among the party. 
We had finished our soup ot German pea 
sausage, the best device for camp food ever 
yet invented, and had just entered on a 
course Of venison, potatoes, bread, and 


coffee. Since we had. begun to eat, the 
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monkeys had been so silent as to be quite 
forgotten ; but now without any note of 
warning or chatter of anger, in One appar- 
ently spontaneous concert of action they 
threw upon our plates and-into our coffee 
cups an abominable shower of disgusting 
filth. While this conduct seemed to show 
power of conspiracy in the little wretches, 
I doubt if it is entitled to as much consid- 
eration as the self-control shown by them 
in the silence which followed as it had pre- 
ceded the act... A lot of bad boys or savage 
men would have shouted or chuckled when 
they saw our discomfort. Not the 
monkeys; never a sound escaped. them, 
nor could we discover one among the tree 
tops, or see one again that day.  Casasola 
alone escaped, and looking up. with the 
same faint smile as before, he only repeated 
Bad neighbors, Senor.”’ 

Not to be partial in any statement as 
against the monkeys, it must be acknowl- 
edged that some of the discomforted men 
made use of language no whit better than 
that of their littlh: ancestors, and quite as 
unfit for printing. 

On this day, the question of food was 
getting serious, for the guide declared we 
were yet a week distant from the Chiriqui 
village. I, therefore, sent back Manuel, an 
intelligent native, who had gained my confi- 
dence by his indusfrious devotion to duty 
in conducting the-gargadores, with a requi- 
sition on the commissary at I.imau for a 
further supply, and with directions, also, to 
send in with him six new men to fetch the 
provisions, while | set the old ones at the 
machetes as fast as they became free of their 
cargoes. I calculated on the return of 
Manuel in two days, since he would have 
our well-cut trail for his trip, while we 
should be delayed in making it. T hoped 
by prudence we should. escape hunger, es- 
pecially as Casasola had been successful in 
keeping us supplicd with fresh game. — But, 
to stimulate and hurry the new crew ot 
Manuel, and to show disposition to 


| 

| 
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treat them well, [instructed the commissary 
to deliver him two bottles of rum for use on 
the way to us. | 

The day the major domo left became 
known in the chronicles of the expedition 
as the snake day, and gave me an oppor- 
tunity for learning how mean I could be in 


the presence of snakes, and_ how little reli- — 


ance I could place on my own good resolu- 
tions where those reptiles were concerned. 

It seemed as if our declared enemies, the 
monkeys, had driven all the snakes.of the 
forest into our course; for, while we had 
never encountered more than three or four 
on any previous day, we killed more than 
thirty before it was time to camp on ‘‘snake 
day.” The last one seen was close by the 
spot chosen for our bivouac, and escaped 
alive; it was the largest of his tribe I have 
ever seen. As he crawled away I thought 


him twelve feet long; but at bed-time, when — 


the guide and some other natives had dis- 
vorged all their knowledge of_the habits -ef 
snakes in the vicinity of Costa Rican 
camps, I felt quite sure he would) measure 
three or four times that length. These fel- 
lows all agreed that everybody camping in 
these forests had to sleep occasionally with 
snakes. As to the guide, he never escaped 
them; they crawled over or they got under 
him, and remained. there generally until 
morning. The penalty of any movement 
being death, he lay entirely passive until 
his slimy companion. was. driven away by 
the sunrise. 

| took my resolution accordingly. It is 
true that I made my bunk: that night be- 
tween two of my assistants, instead of on 
the edge of the camp as had been my usual 
practice, and I had the fire’ plentifully re- 
pienished before turning in. But when I 
had taken time for careful reflection as to 
my line of conduct, and. resolved to be as 
sull as death*if a snake coiled himself on 
iy breast, I felt quite sure of myself, and 
went to sleep.as certain as possible that no 
snake could make me show signs of life. 


Towards morning I was awakened by the_ 
horrible substance of my evening’s medita- 
tions. A snake, and a heavy one at that, 


_<mMeunted me near the knees, and drew his 


dreadful length towards my feet. ‘The per- 
spiration started from every pore of my body; 
I feared to tremble lest the reptile should 
turn on me; but I threw my feet into the 
air and shouted ‘‘ Quztanse” (get out) when 
the voice of the topographer cried out of the 
darkness, ‘‘ Hold up, major, don’t kick my 
brains out; I’m trying to fix up the _ fire.” 


Ah de mi! how shattered my heroic re- 
solve ! let us not discuss it. 

In two days more our provisions were e€x- 
hausted; yet there -was no anxiety, for no 
one doubted the arrival of supplies by 
nightfall. sut-they did not come; even 
the hunter had failed us, having killed no 
game during the day, and we went to bed 
hungry. 

Two more days passed without food, 
and to add to our discomfort, the guide 
lost his bearings and acknowledged that 
he knew nothing of any Chiriqui village. 
At night, Casasola brought in a.small red 
monkey, which was just two or three pounds 
better than nothing among twenty hungry 
men. 

By this time I felt sure that we were the 
victims of a trick on the part of Manuel. 
Casasola added to the conviction by de- 
claring with his quiet smile, ‘* Manuel 
won't come.” 

In the morning I determined to return to 
Limau, and without more ado began the 
tramp, repassing two of our old camps by 
noon, at which time two of the younger men 
were taken down with fever and obliged 
us to delay that afternoon. <A. bird fur- 
nished a half pound of good, clean meat 
for the sick. when the paroxysm of fever 
was passed and the reaction set in. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day a wild 
turkey was shot in an old government plan- 
tain patch, and furnished those who could 


eat, a good meal, with some roasted plan- 
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tains. For myself, however, [ could not eat 
solid food J [ seemed to have lost the ability 


to masticate it. Yet I did not suffer trom 


hunger had no. desire to eat all my in- 


convenience consisted in-a deep. sense 


anxiety to arrive at the settlements, and | 
kept ahead of the party until, on the morn- 


Ing of the seventh day, we reached. a cacao 
plantation. There we regaled with 


chocolate boiled new niilk mte which fresh 
eggs were beaten. — Another day brought us 
to Limau, and. confirmed our suspicions of 
the infidelity of Manuel, who had been dis- 
patched according to orders with abundant 
supplies and charged to push forward to 
our relief. 

I never CXPet ted to see the fellow again. 


I did not 


doubt that. he and his crew. had 


to. their homes 1n the interior. 


was therefore: contOunded whens: a week 


after my return, he presented himself at my 
quarters and reported that he had been wan- 


food was 


dering all over. the forest to 


had 


eonsumed. 


returned only” when the 


The governor, however, clapped them all 
into the stocks to think the matter over, and 


then with threats: and. promises questioned 


the younger members-of the party 


sult was that-on the second day Manuel :an- 
nounced his readiness to-tell everything to 


the patron, and was according] brought tO 


‘ 


think the 


mv offices 
and has account 


the truth knew 


being an iiteresung and somewhat original 


production, the reader shall have it directly 
from his dips. 


Senor, said bes ‘rt at hadn't been 


for those. two bottles of rum! 


us all.sir: and Manuel smiled as he said’ it, 


such an artless and repentant smile, show- 


ing his splendid white tecth under his: hand- 
wanted. to LOreive 


him. 
€00d contidence the. 

clishman, and Manuel was dost. 

Senor, he 


Bt all: the run. 
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said. ‘* 1am going to tell -you on the word 
of a true Christian all about it. ©. We reached 
a breakfast place at. eleven o’clock and all 
hands wanted a drink of rum; but I said, 
‘No, the patron never gives drink at noon ;’ 
So we ate and rested and went on till night; 
We drank it, Senor, to your: health, 


then we dined, and I opened a_ bottle + 
rum. 

to the 
a Christian, we did, Senor; in the pleasant 


health of our good patron ; as Tam 


fire-light, playing and waiting for bed-time. 


Qne bottle of rum is not much for men over 


their cards it, my patron ?. So I opened 


the other bottle. Thatejust warmed us up ; 


yes, Schor, it raised .us above con- 


Sscienees-: those two bottles of..rum did 


the. -mischicf.. It: rained, we. didn’t 
mind the rain we Opened your packs and 


took Out More ruin; then we discovered the 


eigarseand all your treasures of food. and 
drink. Senor, it was heaven to. poor 
devils ;.We had never been alone: with’ so 


many good things!) We were in the midst 
of plenty, and we were drunk; you have, no 
doubt, been in that. state, patron, and you 
Will give us your sympathy. Oh yes, 
sure you will give us your sympathy, for 
you understand, you, who are so wise, how 
Irrational men are at such times. Senor, 
L lost all my httle money to Federico, and 
then I borrowed the rum of my patron, and 
[ lost that; then I borrowed the hams, and 


them also lost... In short, Senor, Federico 


7 


won all the food, and drink, and cigars, and 


think he cheated : LT beheve on -the’ con- 


science of a Christian-—F took the sacrament 
last ‘month my. patron’——here he crossed 
himself reverently and proceeded, be- 
was dishonest~tn his play, or he 
Then it 


was-all his, and it was no longer of use: to 


he 


could have. won eyerything. 


vo forward. could not control. anything, 


as Kederico owned “it. he was very 


generous ; We remained there and played 
until yesterday, when the whole was finished; 


he vave us all- the fo@d and. drink long 


as it lasted, and here we are: But -weare 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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very hungry, for the governor has given us 


no food to-day. We-have not stolen a 


thing, patron; as you major domo I borrowed 
your goods, and I owe you for them.” 

Reader, perhaps you think Tattempted to 
persuade Manuel of the error of. his logic. 
| did nothing of the kind;. I simply deliv- 
cred him up to the governor, who forwarded 
him, with two others, to the capital. | 


THE MINING 

The progress made by the southern por- 
tion of the State of California during the 
past few years, in population, wealth, and 
provements, is something phenomenal. 
[t is more than. surprising—it fills us with 
amazement. But up to this time little, at- 
tention seems to have been paid to other 
than. the agricultural capabilities and the 
climatic excellence of that region. . ‘These, 
adapting it to grow and perfect a wonder- 
fully wide range of fruits and plants, has. so 
satisfied all who came to see or to settle in 
the country that they have not thought to 
inquire what besides it might possess worth 
considering Or looking after. 

But it is a fact that this section of the 
State is almost rich in mineral as It 1S In 
these other forms of-matural wealth. ‘There 
is, in fact, hardly-a metal or. mineral of 
economic value, but has -been found in 
Sone one or more of these southern coun- 
ties. Not only so, but there are found 
there several products of this kind that 
oceur abundantly in few other countries, 
also two. or three that are exceptionally rare 
in nature. In this south-lying halt of the 
State oecur vaiuable deposits of gold, silver, 
petroleum, and cinnabar, all of which have 
comparatively restricted habitat: and here 
are met beds of borax, asphaltum, and 
onyx, minerals found in only a few other 
localities in the world. © Coal, copper, lead, 


and iron, antimony, chromium. manganese, 
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Five months afterwards, in walking the 
streets of San José, | saw Manuel crossing 
the Gran Plaza in front of the cathedral. 
He recognized me with the innocent smile 
of a former day, displaying his glorious 
ivories beneath the handsome eyes; but an 
iron chain decorated his ankle, and he ear- 
solid shot his 
Alfred F. Sears. 


ried fifty-six pound 


shoulder. 


RESOURCES: OF- SOUTHERN... CALIFORNIA. 


and ochre, salt, soda, gypsum, marble and 
other building stone, with the useful clays 
of every varicty, are found scattered over 
this imperial realm far and wide. 

while 
gold is found in this region widely distrib- 


As regards the precious metals: 


uted, workable deposits being met with in 
almost every county, it is here alone that 
any silver mines proper occur in California: 
these being located in Inyo and San Ber- 
the latter, 
where most of the bullion turned out con- 
The of this 
metal produced in these two counties to 


nardino Counties, chiefly in 


sists wholly. of silver. value 
date, approximates $30,000,000, pres- 
the rate of about 
$4,000,000 per year, eighty per cent. of 
made in 


ent out-put being at 


which 1s the so-called Calico 


country, situated near. the centre of San 
sernardino County. 

‘The name Calico was given to this dis- 
trict because of the varied hues of the ore 
first found there. ‘The bulk of this ore is of 
high grade, and susceptible of reduction by 
the most simple and inexpensive methods in 
use. ‘The veins in this district, though not 
generally large, are numerous, give evidence 
of permanence, and are well stocked with 
ore. As they are located in a remote and 
distant region and without transportation 
work in these Calico mines was 
With the 


construction of.the Atlantic and Pacifie rail- 


facilities, 


for a time slow ‘and expensive. 


road, which strikes centrally across the dis- 
trict, these conditions have been so far 
changed that a rapid progress-may hereafter 
be anticipated for the whole country, both 
as regards ore developments. and bullion pro- 
duction. The yield for the current year 1s 
estimated at $3,500,000, a sum: that will 
not only be maintained but which, it may 
reasonably be expected, will tor some years 
to come be materially increased. 

While the bullion of San Bernardino is thus 
made up mostly of silver, the county is not 
without auriferous deposits, both placer and 
quartz, some of which are being actively 
worked, though a much larger number. re- 
main unopened and even wholly neglected. 
In Holcomb Valley, the most important: gold 
district in the county, placer diggings were 
worked many years ago and paid good wages. 
Recently an English company has purchased 
a large section of the deep gravel banks 
standing in this valley, with a view to wash- 
ing the same by the hydraulic process, for 
which there exist in that locality excellent 
facilities. Lying off in the desert country to 
the north and east of Holcomb Valley are 


several other gold produc ng districts, all of 


ereat promise, but in which hardly the first 
step has been taken towards their reclama- 
tion from a state of nature. 

As the advent of: the iron horse in the 
Calico country at once largely. augmented 
the output of bullion there, so, for a similar 
reason, may the product of Inyo County be 
expected to grow at a corresponding rate, 
the extension ot the Carson and Colorado 
Railroad’ into and along nearly the whole 
length of the county having. afforded the 
miners there:what they had long needed—a 
cheap means for getting in machinery and 
other supplies, and for shipping their ores 
and bullion to a The 
Inyo are of a mixed character, the most of 


market. 


the ore carrying both gold and silver, some 
of it also enough lead to render its reduc- 
tion by smelting practicable. Some of the 


ores here, besides the above metals, contains 
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copper, arsenic, antimony, etc., requiring 
them to be beneficiated by special metallur- 
vical methods. ‘The area of the mineral- 
bearing territory in this. county is large, 
extending over the easterly slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, over the entire Inyo and 
(‘oso mountains, and several subordinate 
ranges, lying on either side of them; but in 
so far as thorough exploration is concerned, 
nearly the whole country remains a /erra in- 
cognita, 

Fresno, Tulare, Kern, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego counties, viewed in the light of 
their known resources, may all be considered 
mining 
large product of. bullion has yet been made 


counties, notwithstanding very 


In more than a few of them. The gold 
mines of Fresno, both quartz and_ placer, 
have been worked extensively, steadily, and 
profitably, from the pioneer days of mining 
down to the present, the quartz lodes there 
being still so worked. * "That branch of the 
business is, in tact, in a highly prosperous 
condition ; new mines being opened. and 
new mills put up ata rate that denotes on 
the part of Investors great confidence in the 


future of the country. Asa rule, the quartz 


. veins of Fresno are of medium. size, and 


carry a grade of ore above the average, the 
most of it being easily worked. 

~The principal mines ‘Tulare County 
consist of series of large. veins in the 
Mineral King district, situate at a great 
elevation on the westerly slope of the Sierra 
Nevada. | 


precious metals, the base character of the 


Though these are rich in’ the 


ore and the severity of the winters have 
prevented much_ being Near 
White River, in the southern part of Tulare, 


here. 
innumerable small quartz veins, traversing 
a syenitic granite, have been worked in a 
limited way for many years. 
the character . of 


They He so 
as-< to partake of 
‘* blanket 
worked extensively before the line of per-' 
Above this line 


lodes,”. and. ean. therefore be 


manent water is- reached. 


the ores are tree and easily reduced 3 below 


| 

| 
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it they become so sulphuretted that they are 


dificult to treat: as a consequence, few of 


these veins have been opened to a greater 
depth than twenty or thirty feet, operations 
on-many of them having been suspended 
years ago. When down not more than ten or 
twelve feet. Wath the improvements made 
in handling these pyritous ores, a profitable 
cold field will yet be opened here. 

This field reaches south across White River 
into Kern County, where also there occur large 
auriferous velns, some of which have been 
worked on an extensive scale and with fairly 
remunerative results. Just now, however, 
cold mining, except at a few points, is not 
being actively. prosecuted in this county. 
That it will be revived and ultimately un- 
dergo considerable. expansion, is predicted 
by those best acquainted with the conditions 
and. outlook. there, this being another sec- 
tion of country likely to profit much through 
cheapened carriage by rail. 

Unlike San Bernardino, her neighbor on 


the north, San Diego, has. produced far 


more gold than silver. ‘There are argentif- 
crous ores in the county, and that without 
stint; but they have not been much sought 
atter, the little capital) here available for 
Inining purposes having been mostly em- 


ployed in mining for the superior metal. 


~ 


Phe principal gold-bearing deposits in. this 


county consist. of. quartz -lodes, and are 


found in a high range of mountains’ that 


traverses it centrally north and south. — Sev- 


eral. ot these lodes have been worked for 


more than twenty. years, -yielding 


most instances satisfactory returns and in 


some. Instanees “very.. large: ones.* . ‘Three 


mining districts have. been formed in these 


mountains : the Julian, the first. organized, 


lying forty miles northeast of the -city of 


San Diego; the Banner, adjoining the Julian 
on the east; and. the Shenandoah, located 
on the Mesa Grande mountain, twenty miles 
turther north.) ‘Phese districts, which have 
(mean elevation of four thousand feet above 


ca level, contain some vood farming land, 
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7 
and are tolerably well wooded and watered. 
There have been put up here eight quartz 
mills in all, carrying an aggregate of sixty 
stamps. On account of the difficulty of 
access, Operations on these mines have until 
recently been much interrupted. pres- 
ent, however, work is being prosecuted on 
the the 


being run steadily, and making fair earnings. 


a number of them, most of mills 
Several argentiferous lodes have been dis- 
covered and located in this region. ‘Though 
somewhat prospected, none of these lodes 
have been developed to determinate results. 

In the Pinacate District, situated eighty 
miles north of the city of San Diego, and 
close to the line of the Southern California 
Kailroad, two fine stamp-mills have for sev- 
eral years been, running, with some. inter- 
but The 
country here consists of low, rolling hills, 


ruptions, always with — profit. 
covered with a scattered growth of juniper 
trees, anda rather light soil. ‘The climate 
itself, 


water can be had everywhere by dig 


is, however, perfection and pure 


ging 
only a few feet below the surface. Besides 
these two mills, a number of arastras are run 
In the district, the ore here being sufficiently 
rich,to warrant its reduction by this method. 
The 


never work their claims. below water-level, 


Mexicans who these machines 
the labor of keeping them dry being too 
vreat a tax on their energies. 

lying olf in the desert that occupies the 
southeastern angle of San Diego County are 
a number of mining districts, of which the 
following are the most notable: the Rattler, 
situated twenty miles east from the locality, 
on the Southern Pacitic Railroad, known as 
the **Pwenty-nine Palms;” the Ogilby, situ- 
ated between Yuma and QOgilby station, on 
the same road; and: the Poorman, lying fif- 
teen miles west of the Colorado River, and 
alike distance north of the railroad. ‘These 
districts contain numerous auriferous veins, 
some of which have, under extensive work- 
ing, shown large values. ‘The most of the 


ore here is, mn fact, high grade and easy of 


| 
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reduction. A good school of silver ore has 
also been found in this region. 

Along several of the arroyos here tributary 
to the Colorado, placers have been worked 
for many years past. In some ot these dig- 
sings, dry washing is. still practised by the 
Mexicans, who manage to earn what to 
them are satisfactory wages. water 
for washing, large quantities of gold could, 
no doubt be gathered here. In this part of 
San Diego County, probably in the Rattler 
District and near, if not on the very site of, 
what is now the Cargo Muchacho mime, 
was obtained the first gold ever found in 
California, that find ante-dating the Sutter- 
Marshall discovery by a period of more than 
séventy years. Some years” later, at. San 
Isidro, a point further west’ but still within 
the limits of this county, occurred: the see- 
ond gold tind on the Pacitic coast—the dis- 
covery of the diggings in the San Fernando 
Mountains, los Angeles County, being an 
event of later occurrence. 

While gold has been found in all other 
counties of Southern California besides those 
mentioned, in none of them has it) ever 
been mined ona large scale or with much 
profit, except perhaps, in Los Angeles. In 
the others, the auriferous deposits have con- 
sisted mainly of placer diggings, limited in 
area, and incapable of paying more than 
very small wages. In Los Angeles County, 
placer washing was carried. on small 
way along the upper waters of the Santa Clara 
River and at several places in the San: Fer- 
nando Mountains, for twenty years prior to 
the grand discovery of old at Sutter's Mall; 
the value of the gold dust: taken out here 
having amounted to between two and. three 


hundred thousand dollars. At the westerly 


base of these mountains are heavy banks of 


auriferous gravel, portions of which were 
washed some twenty” years ago the 
hydraulic process. “Phough failing of suc- 
cess then, these deposits could now no doubt 
pe Workedto advantage, Owing to the Iessened 


cost of labor and the other tactors ot pron 


duction, and the many. improvements that 
hydraulic gravel washing has since under- 
vone.  Hlsewhere in the county occur me- 
talliterous lodes in great number, the most 
of which carry both gold and silver, a few 
carrying one or other of these metals -ex- 
clusively.. “Phe most advanced mining dis- 
tricts In the county,. measured by amount 
of work done, are the Silverado, the Santiago 
Canon, the Ravenna, and. the ‘Vacopa, in 
each of which mines of much promise have 
been partially developed. Properties Ol 
value are being opened also near Soledad, 
In the San. Francisquito Canon and at. va- 
rious other places in. the -county. Several 
small reduction works have been) put. up 
on the Soledad mines, a furnace for. roast- 
Ing the retractory ores being. among the 
number. Some of the ore here is.an argen- 
titerous galena, which requires: to be reduced 
by smelting. Although) no’ great. amount 
of bullion has yet been produced in [os 
Angeles, the prospect is that the output will 
undergo early and notable enlargement, this 
remark applying with more or less force to 
nearly every mining. locality in Southern 
California. 

But, as already observed, these deposits 
of the precious metals fail to include all the 
mineral resources. pertaining to this section 
of the State;-some of the useful minerals and 
metals that occur here being hardly second- 
ary to. these deposits ot voll 
and. silver. Vhe petroleum: interest, kept 
back for along time by a variety of untoward 
circumstances, is. beginning to. loom. into 
proportions. that denote for it. an’ almost 
overshadowing mnportance. “Pheold deposits 
of Los Angeles and Ventura Counties, the 
Sites. of the most productive wells and. the 
most active: Operations on this coast, Com- 
pare favorably with those of New York and 
Pennsylvania, which, while bringing enrich- 
ment to the owners, have conterred incal- 
culable benetits on the public.» Phough less 
prolific, these ‘alifornia wells have a steadier 


How and a-longer lite than those in the Kast. 


| 
} 
} 
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Without being able to state precisely how 
much capital has been invested in the petro- 
Jeum business here, may safely set. it down 


at several millions; and the carnings made 


by this investment have for a number ot 


years past been satisfactory, if not very large. 
But the grand achievements of this Industry 
lic In the future 3 the past has been with this, 
as with many other pursuits in Cahtornia, a 
season of preparation and planting -the har- 
vest IS to. come. 

he first efforts made at exploiting the 
oil regions of this State ended in failure, the 
parties engaging In them. being without ex- 
cheap transportation. Discouraged by these 
results, the business of searching after these 
carth oils not only languished, but for a num- 
ber of years suffered almost total abandon- 
little in the way of vigorous and -sys- 
tematic endeavor having been put forth un- 
ti]. 1875, when the Calttornia Star Oil Com- 


Pacifie 


pany, followed soon after by the 


Coast Oil Company, organized, and employ- 
ine Skilled drillers anel the most approved 
tyle of apparatus, soon. succeeded re- 
versing the fortunes of the business. “‘Vhese 
companies, beginning in this judicious man- 
ner, have. since pursued a wise and cautious 
Holey, acquiring large: interests, and clear- 
ing the field of obstacles as they went along. 

Phe Star Oil Company, operating i Pico 
(anon, San. Fernando Pistriet, thirty miles 
north Ol Los Angeles, was the ‘first ‘to ob- 
tain green petroleum of light: gravity, suited 
‘This 


Company afterwards put up at Newhall, on 


tor making a good illuminating tuid. 


the Southern. Pacitic, Railroad, a refinery of 


ne hundred barrels daily capacity, which 
has been. running steadily ever since. 
Pacific Coast Oil Company, through 


the absorption of most of the other compan- 


1OS in the held, have possessed themselves of 


nearly all the. productive territory extending 


trom. Newhall] westerly Santa “Paula; in 


Ventura County, a-region fruitful in’ the 


oils. Phis company have drilled.a 
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large number of wells, seventeen of which 
yield about four hundred and fifty barrels of 
Besides laying a 


lirst-<« lass per day. 


pipe line from. their principal wells, 


Newhall to 


where it 


Santa Paula, forty-eight miles, 


connects with the line. of the 


Mission ‘Transfer. Company, extending 


thence to the ocean at San Buenaventura, 
they have constructed at Alameda Point, on 
the bay shore Opposite San Francisco, a re- 
finery of five-hundred barrels daily capacity. 
Between this. refinery Newhall, where 
large tanks have been put up, a line of 
tank-cars is run, supplying these works in 
part with crude oil, a portion of the supply 
being shipped from San Buenaventura by 
territory, and. first-class improvements, this 
OCCUPY 


position. that they have little to fear from 


Sea. therr large capital, extensive 


company now such an. advanced 
competition, either at home or abroad. 

The Mission ‘Transfer Company, Owners 
of the I:ex-Mission Ranch, Ventura County, 
Wells, which yield 275 


have drilled ten 


barrels daily. “They have laid down a pipe- 
line trom Ojai, Santa Paula Canon, to 
the ocean ; the length of this line’ with its 
branches being thirty miles. Another pipe- 
line is about to be built) by them extending 
from their wells Hueneme on the sea 


shore.» In connection with this, two iron 
tanks, holding 30,000 gallons. each, are to 
be erected, the one at Santa Paula, and the 
other at the ocean terminus of the new line, 
which later is designed for the accommoda- 
tion of additional wells that the company 
contemplate boring. 

‘Pwo other companies, the Sespe and the 
Piru, are drilling wells in this county; these 
wells being near the pipe line system of the 
Pacitic Oil Company. 

At Puente, twenty miles cast of the city 
of Los Angeles, a well, put down last year, 
is yielding at the rate of one hundred barrels 
per. day. Avery .extraordinary ~ 
oil took place here a few months sinee. It 
short duration. Other 


was. however, — of 
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wells are being sunk in the same locality. 
This Puente oil, being dark and heavy, is 
used for fuel, large quantities of this class 
of oil, together with the refuse of the re- 
fineries, being employed for a like purpose 
in the petroleum producing regions of the 
State. 
with these fuels for generating steam, and 


Elsewhere trials are being made 


senerally with satisfactory results. 
Petroleum deposits occur in nearly all the 
other coast counties of California, as well as 
in several of the interior ones. ‘Their value 
in most instances remains to be determined, 
the prospecting work done upon them being 
of a superficial kind, confined often to the 
mere driving of tunnels. On Sargent’s 
ranch, near Gilroy, Santa Clara County, a 
well is* now being drilled, with a good 
chance, it is thought, of getting oi] in pay- 
ing quantity, the crude material issuing 
abundantly from numerous fissures in the 
heavy bed of é7vea, supposed to overlie large 
deposits of petroleum below. The wells 
sunk at several other points in this and the 
adjoining county of Santa’Cruz have nearly 
all yielded some oil, but in. no case enough 
to warrant a continuance of pumping; the 
production in that region, at one time quite 
large, amounts now to very. little. 
never a gallon .of this. oil from the rocks 
shall be raised outside the counties of Los 
Angeles. and Ventura, these alone will be 
able to furnish enough for house use, at 
least, their contributions toward. that end 
having reached last year a total of nearly 
fifteen million gallons, more than double 
the present annual consumption on the en- 
tire Pacific coast, exports included. Out- 
side of California, no coal oil has yel been 
manufactured west. of the Rocky Moun- 


tains, nor have any valuable deposits of. 


petroleum ever been found anywhere 
throughout the vast extent of country this 
side the Mississipp1. 


Asphaltum, an adjunct of petroleum, be- 


ing the residuum left through the escape of 


the more volatile particles of the -crude oil, 


if 


| May 


is another mineral of rare occurrence, being 
found nowhere in the new world except in 
California ; nor does the old world afford. it 
at more than a few localities. In this State, 
the principal asphalt beds are found in the 
counties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, and Santa Clara, from) which 
about 3,500 tons are removed annually, the 
most of it coming from Santa Barbara. Ex- 
cept what is required. for local uses, it is 
shipped to San Francisco, where it. is em- 
ployed in the construction of sidewalks, 
pavements, cellar floors, tor. coating 
Water pipe, making toundationsof machinery, 
for roofing purposes, etc. ~These asphalt 
beds.are very extensive, some of them. cov- 
ering many acres. In depth they reach from 
two or three to twenty or thirty feet, the 
depth of few of them having, in fact, ever 
been determined. They are, doubtless, ex- 
tensive cnough for ‘all practical ends, the 
drafts heretofore made upon them, quite 
heavy of late years, having tailed to sensibly 
diminish the supply ; moreover, these beds 
possess a sort of recuperative power, the as- 
phalt when removed slowly re-accumulating. 

Among the mineral products of Southern 
California, borax next claimS attention, the 
revenues from this valuable salt, though 
much less than those derived from -petro- 
leum, being still very considerable... The 
salines whence it Is obtained lie in the coun- 
ties of San Bernardino and Inyo, where they 
occupy the now dry beds of what were for- 
merly the basins of inland seas and lakes,all of 
which are low lying, some of them being de- 
pressed hundreds of feet below ocean level. 
The climate of these borate tields is hot and 
arid, but litthke rain ever falling upon. them, 
While the temperature for two-thirds of the 
year is more than tropical. “Vhe country 
around is treeless, sterile, and) sandy, the 
view on all sides being of an appalling deso- 
lation. ‘Phe only form of wealth in these 
desert lands consists, as far as known, in 
these singular deposits, which yield to the 
amount of nearly half a million) dollars an- 


4 

i 

| 
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nually—this being apart from nearly as much 
more realized from the borate beds lying ad- 
jacent in the State of Nevada. | 

While the working of these salines,. by 
reason of foreign competition and the cost 
of production, has not) been a source of 
much profit. to. the 
benefits have accrued therefrom to consum- 
ers, the price of this article, formerly thirty- 


manufacturers, great 


five cents per pound, having been reduced 
While 


dollars has thus. been 


to less than one fourth that amount. 
more than a million 
saved to the- country at large, the Pacifie 
Coast has been further advanced through the 
expenditure here of half a million on account 
labor and supplies_required in the: prose- 
cution of the industry which, it may be 
observed, having at length gained a_ firm 
footing, will be likely to prove lasting, inas- 
much as these borate deposits possess the 
property of renewing themselves as fast as 
depleted : owing to this self-restoring power, 
they can never be wholly exhausted. 
Valuable deposits of cinnabar, the ore of 
quicksilver, o€cur at various localities in 
San Luis Obispo County... Some ten years 
ago, several ot these deposits Were opened, 
ind some of them equipped with plant. 
\s long as the price of quicksilver: was 
maintained at or near the then ruling rates, 
these latter made a large and_ profitable 
production, having been closed down only 
when prices, owing to overproduction, 
dropped to figures that left no longer any 
inargin.for profits... With the recent appre- 
lation in the price of this metal, should 
the same: promise to prove permanent, the 
Qceanica, and possibly. other mines in this 
county, will probably resuine operations, as 
they are known to. be well stocked with ore 
of more than average good quality. There 
are other deposits of quicksilver in thts part 
of the State, but, for the reason mentioned, 
none of them have as yet been much de- 
hoped. 
In San Canon, Nern County, 


heavy deposit of stibnite, the ore 
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of antimony, the property of a company, 
which, after much time and money spent in 
opening the mine and experimenting with 
the ore, has at last hit upon a method of 
treatment which leaves it so reduced in 
bulk that its transportation to the reduction 
works in San Francisco is practicable, thus 
assuring the future success of the enterprise. 
With this obstacle overcome, it is believed 
that a large profitable output of this 
will here ensue.  Stibnite 
the form of washed 


valuable metal 


has been found in 
bowlders in the Centennial mine, San Ber- 
nardino County; at Pacheco Pass, Monte- 
rey County; in large veins in the Panaminl 
Mountains, Inyo County, and at severa 
other points in Southern California. 
Mineral coal is found in such 
quantity in this part of the State as promises 
to relieve the fuel supply of the stringency 
that ence threatened it, some portions o 


these southern counties being rather scantily 


being 


timbered. Discoveries of coal of a promis- 
ing character are reported to have been 
made, some of them quite recently, at Elsi- 
nore, San. Diego County; the Temescal 
district, San Bernardino County; near Spa- 
dra, in San Fernando valley, at the Arroyo 
Seco, and in several other localities in Los 
Angeles County. ‘These deposits yield a 
good fuel, and some of them are said to be 
large. 

Building stone of the best varieties and in 
the greatest abundance occurs all over this 
bed of 


Southern immense 


marble has lately been discovered near. Vic- 


country. An 
tor station on the Atlantic and Pacific rail- 
road, over which it can. be readily trans- 
ported to any point where wanted. Deposits 
of like kind are known to exist also in San 
Diego, Inyo, and San Luis Obispo Counties 

the variety of marble known as onyx be- 
ing found in the latter. “Than this there is 
no.other stone held in more estimation. by 


the lapidary and the lover of high art. As 


vold is a royal metal, so is this a royal stone. 


Because of its incomparable beauty, the 
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onyx has ever been considered historic and 
Classical. — Besides these marbles, the most 
of which are easily accessible and of superior 
quality, other good. building stone abounds 
In this region. 

In addition to those mentioned, we tind 


THE . STIRAN 


\s a little group of old timers were sitting 
lazily in the Shade of -a store Gne August 
afternoon, quictly smoking, and. reviewing 
for the twenticth time the latest bit of local 
gossip, a stranger, who seemed to be a 
peddler or commercial agent of some kind, 
drove up and tied his horses to one of the 
hitching-posts. 

In was.in central Idaho, the very wma 
Thule of the United States, so far-as acces- 
sibility is concerned,—several days’ drive 
across mountains, and sage-plains, and lava- 
deserts, from the then. nearest point on the 
the railroad. 


It may be as well to SAY JUST here that 
topics of conversation around one. of. these 
litthe mountain towns, grow somewhat thread- 
bare after they have been discussed for a 
week or two by that very. respectable nianor- 
ity of the population who seem to have no 
other well: defined means of support; and 
that anything. new, even. though not of. the 
choicest brand, ts caverly listened to... It 
was now nearly a week since the Jast sensa- 
tion; and. so ably had this impartial 
tribunal discussed both sides of the case, 
that they had completely justificd «the de- 
euased, and: honorably acquitted his) some- 
what-informal executioner. There. hadn't 
been so much asia dog-fight tor two whole 


° 
was becoming unbeara- 


days, and the place 
bly stupid, 

so when the stranger drove upoand. tied 
his horses, there was a visible brightening 


up. all. around the circles. and. a felow- 


lounger, who, it 18 safe to say, never owned 


here also a variety of other products of the 
mineral kingdom, such as salt, soda, tin, the 
useful clays, including kaolin and fire brick, 


asbestos, the ost of these OC- 


curing in quantities practically ilimitable. 


De Groot. 


STORY. 


so muchas. an Indian pony in hts lite 
opened: the conversation with: Pd like: to 
swap you. that sor] hoss mine over at 
tother side. the street there, stranger, for 
that there hoss 0° yourn, to mateh one L’ve 
votrat home.” 

answered the new. comer, quictly, 

don‘t.care to: trade::’ 

‘Well, then, what'll: you for “im ? 
He'd match bay Jim-to a 7.” 

dont want to sell him,” said the 
stranger, with an air of) such quiet decision 
that the owner of Imaginary horse-flesh saw 
that all. efforts. either: to SWap the horse 
across the way for amate to the apocryphal 
bay Jim, or to buy him with any amount of 
MmMaginary cash, were not likely to draw the 
stranger into conversation, changed his. tac- 
tics slightly, and, after’a second gentleman 
of lersure had presented the new comer 
with a choice cigar, made another effort to 
draw him out. 

appears to me there must be some 
hist ry connected with that there hoss. Ue 
carricd. you sately away froma. band [n- 
jins, er a passel of road agents, mos’ likely 2° 

Well, no, the. traveling man, -as 
he serenely pufled his cigar, and contemplat- 
ed the aseending circles of smoke, wasn t 
exactly. that.” 

about it,” said Number Pwo from 
ot ul second little cloud ot smoke, 
Whereupon the crest sof the company drew 
their chairs. up-closer. | 

The stranger hesitated for aamoment, but 


probably reading in the faces of his eager 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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audience that a refusal would give offense, 
he shifted his chair slightly——a_ preliminary 
as necessary as is clearing one's throat, 
before beginning a formal. story—and said, 
“Well boys, it’s a rather long story, but as 
lin in-no vreat sweat myself, and you don't 
secm to particularly rushed, guess 
have to tell it to you. | 

‘In. the month of March, 
living at I)., on the east bank of the: river. 


1582, | was 
Che tee had formed during the winter to an 
astonishing. depth, and’ grave fears were en- 
broke up, it would 


that when at 


the “wagon-bridge: its fury. 


tertained 
away 
Phe ratlroad-bridge was believed to be proof 
against anything. 

“My wife and baby had gone to spend a 
few days with a friend, a hundred miles. or 

to. the west, and IT had just reeeived.a let- 
tur saving that they would) be home on the 
threesthirty train that afternoon. 
had the 


watch: the breaking-up of 


Crowds eathered at river to 
the ice, and as 
the day advanced, their numbers greatly 
Increased, 


after noon. became evident 


trom-certain well-known. signs that the ice 


‘Shortly 
Was cong, and the excitement grew intense. 


Soon. that Immense. mass. of ice began to 
cave and groan, and with ‘a noise like the 
aaischarge of heavy artillery, great rents and 
MASS 


were broken, and‘ the whole 


Its heaving, tossing struggle on the 


4 


eran 
bosom of the raging waters. 

Know of no other sight that im- 
presses one with the horror of) blind, un- 
thinkmg. force, as does the crashing.and 
held of tee. 


“roanine of a 


fully three feet in-thickness and: fifty fect in 


went) madly rolling plunging 
ward, and as these crashed against 


heavy. prers “of the bridge, the noise was 
shook 


that no 


aeatening, and the whole. strueture 


vs if -in-an earthquake. It: seemed 
work of human hands could Jone withstand 
Ch’ ‘Pitanie shocks and tinally with a 


nlgnty crash the wagon bridye was carried 
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headlong into the wild tumult of crashing, 
tumbling ice. 

‘¢The tremendous impulse given to this 
surging mass by ,the falling of the bridge 
sent such a mountain of ice crashing against 
the railroad bridge that it was carried from 
its massive piers and butments as lightly as 
an egg shell floats off upon the ripple of a 
summer brook. 

‘“Then for the first time we realized that 
there was no one on the further shore to 
sive warning to the incoming train, and the 
telegraph wires had all been. carried away 
with the bridge! It was now half-past two 
o’clock, and the train was due in just an 
hour! 

‘Immediately to the west of the bridge the 
road makes a ‘Sharp curve around a grove of 
trees, and the destruction of the bridge 
could not therefore be seen by the engineer 
till the train would be too near the river for 
him to stop it... Unless warning were given 
in some way, it was evident that all must be 
plunged into that deep, yawning chasm and 
meet a horrible death! 

“Owing to the nature of the land, no 
one then lived near town on the further 
shore, and, as the wagon-bridge across a lit- 
tle stream had been. carried away the day 
before, it was morally certain that no one 
would arrive from that direction in time to 
vive Warning to the train. 

To attempt to cross the river In such an 
earthquake: of tumbling ice would. be self- 
murder; and the nearest bridge was fully 
ten miles above. 

‘< But this bridge seemed the only hope, 
and so, without so much as saying by 
your leave,’ snatched the halter from the 
hand of aman who. stood holding a flery- 
spirited horse, and, shouting at the top o 
my voice, ride to save. the train 
was off with all 


sprang 


into the saddle and the 


energy of wild despair. 
‘¢ Many of the crowd, who knew me, and 


knew, too, what desperate. impulse urged 


me, caught up the cry and shouted: ‘The 
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train! the train! He rides by the upper 
bridge to save the train, with his wife and 
baby!’ 

‘*Then that immense throng of people, 
by one common impulse of human sympa- 
thy, gave vent to their pent-up feelings in a 
simultaneous cheer, and my high-bred horse 
caught the enthusiasm and sprang forward 
Whether he fully 


realized our mission of life and death, is 


with still wilder fury. 


hard to say; but certain it is that, had he 
been fully aware of our desperate need, he 
could not have put forth greater effort. 

‘*QOn, on we sped, and. tences, trees and 
houses flew by us like hghtning express 
trains. I could feel the great heart of my 
noble horse throb violently as he strained 
forward in his headlong flight. 


“One, two, three, four, -five miles were 


passed, and still he gave’ no. visible signs 


of slackening in his speed, though the white 
foam flew from his panting tlanks, and_ the 
steam rose from him in clouds. 

‘© A glance at my watch showed that. we 
had galloped through the first five miles in 
in a little less than. thirteen minutes ;. but 
the thought now flashed upon me. that my 
horse must surely burst a blood-vessel, or 
sink exhausted trom this terrible strain, be- 
fore we could cross the bridge. If I could 
Only reach the town of M. at the further 
end of the bridge, | might get a fresh horse; 
but it didn’t seem possible that he could 
keep up this desperate speed for tive miles 
more. 

‘Another and: another, and stil another 
mile flew past; but two miles more were now 
left, and still my noble horse sped on with 
scarcely a perceptible slackening. He was 
now one sheet of foam, and his” breathing 
was like that of a locomotive. 

‘§Glaneing ahead a tew rods, saw 


to my dismay that the Dridgve across Jittle 
ereck had been swept away, and that: there 
was rushing down trom. the hills furrous 
torrent. of water, Some twelve or fitteen feet 


There. was no .time tor. inde- 


in width. 
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cision, so IT urged Pegasus onward 5. and 


cathering all his strength as he reached the 


‘brink of the mad water, he gave one furious 


bound; but in the effort burst. his. girth, 
and while in our middle flight above the 
wild torrent, I felt the saddle going! As 
quick as thought [ seized the mane, and 
extricated my fect at the same time. from 
the stirrups. ‘The saddle fell with a heavy 
splash into the water at the same instant 
We gal- 


ynward without a moment’s pause, 


that we struck the further shore. 
loped 
with the martingales dangling wildly. from 
the bridle reins. 3 

‘It seemed as if the noble. creature's 
ereat heart must burst, so violently did it 
throb as he still bounded fiercely on-—and 
now but a mile is left, and the bridge looms 
He will make it ! 
M. were. afraid 


up in view, 

Tne people at 
bridges would be carried away, and so they 
had stationed a watchman at either end to 
caution travelers to ride or drive slowly in 
crossing; and. as I approached in my_ head- 
long haste the watchman sprang into. the 
road as if to stop me. With an authoritative 
vesture, | shricked out a command to him 
to stand aside on peril of his lite—an: ad- 
monition he thought best to heed, since both 
horse and rider seemed stark mad. 

‘Regardless of the posted notices of fifty 
dollars fine for riding faster than.a walk, we 
thundered through the long, dark, covered 
passage-way, as if pursued by demons ; and 
with a final extricating plunge, cleared the 
further end. ‘Fhe watchman rashly tried to 
stop us, and was sent spinning down the 
high bank for his faithfulness. 

vreat crowd of people stood the 
shore, Waiting to see the breaking-up of the 
ice, Which was how momentarily expected. 

“As we cleared the bridge, I shricked at 
the ot Vor 22. bridges ave 
LOHt horse, ter the love 
of Christ, te stop the three-thirty train and 
cave my wife and baby, with God only knows 


how Many More” 
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“One glance at my tefrible horse «and 


his frenzied rider sent an electric thrill ot 


sympathy. through that multitude, 


great 
many of whom were themselves) husbands 
and fathers. 

Woodlake’s 


issued 


Wooudlake’s 


from. a hundred manly 


race-horse 
race-horse 
throats. | 

‘This horse was famous in all the coun- 
try round, and his owner, a_ professional 
cambler, held him at a fabulous price. 
Woodlake was at that moment sitting on his 
horse in the crowd watching the river. 

‘* He glanced at the sad. condition of my 
utterly deat to every 


horse, and being 


appeal of sympathy, when he heard my 
agonizing cry and the response from. that 
“reat assembly,: he suddenly drew up the 
reins of his bridle and struck his cruel spurs 
deep into the flanks of his horse, who made 
one desperate leap to escape. 

But a dozen strong men standing near, 
and seeing this dastardly attempt, sprang 
forward with one impulse, seized the horse 
by the bridle and held him: fast, regard- 
less of the frightful oaths of his inhuman 
master. © A dozen more strong hands seized 
Woodlake himself, and in no gentle manner 


dragged. him from his: seat;.and in. much 


less time than it-has. taken me tell it, 


vas. again sent flying on. my. mission, pur- 


sued) cheer upon‘cheer from the now 
thoroughly excited throng. 

‘*Glancing back as I sped the 
river, saw that a group of men had gath- 
former horse, and. were 


cred around my 


rubbing him down and petting him. in the 


inost- extravagant. fashion ; while a score or 


so of others were dragging Woodlake down 
io the river tor the purpose of giving him a 
cold bath, which they had by common con- 
sent decided that. he sorely needed. 

Another. glance -at-. watch. “as: we 
cleared. the town, showed that just 


iwenty-eight minutes, left; but with. such 
horse as T-now had, | 


Vion. 


felt contident of 


saving thie train with its precious freight of 
human life. 

On, 
tore his noble powers had been prostituted 


what a horse was this! Hereto- 
to. the basest of purposes—to win money 
for his debauched and brutal owners ; but 
he seemed now to realize that he was ona 
mission which would thoroughly purge him 
of all the past. 

‘© On, on we tlew with so little effort that 
we seemed to be buoyed up by unseen 
hands. We reached the half-way point, 
when I heard distinctly the whistle of the 
train at a station but seven miles west of 
I). I spoke encouragingly to my winged 
horse, and he sprang forward with still 
greater speed. 

“One, two, three, four miles more were 


made, when we reached a curve in the road 


and came in sight of D. The house-tops were 


covered with people, who, with glasses in 
hand, were watching this point in the road 
with fainting hearts, as the train was heard 
drawing nearer and _ still nearer to the fatal 
bridge. 


ing around the curve, they sent forth a simul- 


But when they saw us finally bound- 


taneous cry of joy, which was caught up by 
the thousands below in the streets and on 
the river’s bank, and was heard distinctly 
three miles away. 

‘My horse seemed fully to understand 
the meaning of that shout, and it spurred 
him onward with even wilder fury than be- 
fore; and we dashed upon the track a quar- 
ter of a mile west of the bridge, just as the 
train swung gracefully into view from behind 
a clump of trees nearly a mile to the west- 
ward, with no apprehension of danger. 

‘Riding slowly down the track, and 
waving my red handkerchief, I soon at- 
tracted the cngineer’s attention, and the 
train was brought to a speedy stop. 

er he people On the eastern shore, hear- 
ing the engineer's whistle for ‘down brakes,’ 
raised another great, trlumphant shout, which 


might have been heard half-way to. M. 


| 
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‘*T’d rather not tell the rest of the story, 
boys—people are so foolish over little mat- 
ters of this kind, you know, when they are 
drunk with excitement; but [ set out to tell 
you why I don't want to: part with those 
horses, and I suppose I'll have to finish. 

‘© Well, Woodlake’s horse was found to 
be so stiff the next day that suit was imme- 
diately begun for damages. ‘The judge ap- 
pointed a committee of appraisers to ascer- 
tain what the value of the horse had been 
before my ride; and you may be sure they 
set it as low as their consciences would 
allow. 

The amount—-eighteen hundred dollars 
—was raised right in the court-room_ inside 
of ten minutes; and _ this handed to 
Woodlake 


found in that vicinity at the end of one 


Was 


with notice that in case he were 


hour, he would be treated to another free 
bath in the river. | 

“Well, it turned out that the horse was 
only stiff from his long run, and ina weck’s 
He, of 
course, belonged to the men who had_ paid 
for him; but the foolish, soft-hearted fellows, 


time he was as well as ever again. 


most of whom had. themselves had wives or 
children on that three-thirty train, insisted 


on giving him to me ; and the other passen- 


gers, learning of this and not wanting to be 


outdone in foolishness, bought. the first 


him to. me also,—besides 


the 


horse and gave 


baby no 
trinkets ;—for as I said before, people are 
so foolish over little matters of this kind. 

And ¢fhaf’s the reason | 


don’t want to 


part with those horses, boys.” 


[t was an interesting study to watch the 
countenances of this little group of eager 
the told 


They were all attention from the tirst ; but, 


auditors, as stranger his. story. 
as he proceeded, most’ of them completely 
lost their self-control in a laudable desire to 


lend a hand in some impossible way in sav- 


Ing Mary and the baby. 
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end of 
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When the girth broke in leaping the tor- 
rent, two or three half rose from their seats, 
and it was only when they saw the horse 
and his rider again flying on their way that 
they settled back to their places. When 
the first watchman was encountered, some 
of them were again on their feet, and by 
the time the watchman at the further end of 
the bridge was knocked headlong down the 
bank, there was not a man left seated ; but 
when they heard that despairing cry—‘* Your 
swtftest horse, for the love of Christ, to save 
wife and baby!” several of them were seen 
to gulp down great lumps which had sud- 
denly formed in their throats, and bay 
Jim’s wealthy owner came very near blub- 
But Woodlake’'s 


dastardly conduct was seen, they became 


bering out-right. when 
o Py 


actually dangerous, and several of them 
instinctively clapped their hands their 
hip-pockets for the revolvers which fortu- 
nately most of them had left at home. 

It was not till they saw the messenger of 
life and death sately re-mounted and dashing 
down the western shore that they mechani- 
cally dropped back into. their seats again, 
and assumed a reasonable degree of com- 
posure. 

‘Toward the conclusion of the story, some 
of them began to realize how. completely 
they had divested themselves of their rough 
exterior, and displayed to view their genu- 
ine, manly, tender hearts; conse- 
quently, they at once set about trying to 
re-disguise themselves in the garb of reckless 
bravado they had been so long accustomed 
to Wear. 

So, when the story was finished, one or 
stretched 
though they had. been half asleep, and tern- 
bly bored withal; while the trader of imagi- 


two yawned and themselves as 


nary horses got up, walked lazily out to the 
stranger’s team, surveyed the ‘‘ off hoss 
critically for a few moments, and then, giv- 
ing his tobacco-quid a peculiarly interroga- 
tive twist in his capacious cheek, 111 tone. 
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intended to indicate that he had supposed 
from the first that the sole object of the 
story had} been to advertise the horse’s 
speed, said : 


- 
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Fast, is he? Til run bay Jim agin 
him four hundred yards fer fifty dollars!” 


J. Shoup. 


THE LAKE AND THE HARBOR OF LA-BALLONA, 


A very important problem in engineering 
is just now being worked out in Los An- 
veles County. his problem is the creation 
of an artificial. harbor at the lake, which 1s 
more than half a slough, known as La 
Ballona. 

It is true that this problem of the 
creation of artificial harbors has been solved 
repeatedly in the countries of the Old 
World, in -times ancient and modern;. but 
the solution has always. been made by the 
State, and never before by individual enter- 
prise. ‘The -gentlemen in charge of the 
project of creating a safe landing for vessels 
at Ia Ballona, however, have asked neither 
tor State nor for national aid in the conduct of 
their work.. “They have satisfied themselves 
of the feasibility of the scheme,.and have 
“sone to work with seeming earnestness and 
practicability... Their work reached a 


honesty to demonstrate to others its 


stage at which success seems to be no 
longer doubtful, and perhaps it is well now 
to explain to the outside world how Los 
Angeles, an inland city, is to reap all the 
benefits of ocean competition. 

Artificial harbors, in the first» place, are 
as old as the world of commerce... ‘Tyre and 
~idon had their moles jutting out into the 
sca. Athens had her Piraeus, which, though 
formed originally. from series of small 
natural bays, was so improved by the art of 
Pericles as to be almost an artificial. harbor. 
Carthage had a basin for ships cut in the 
middle of the city, and even Rome, the 
mighty mistress of a continent, was not 


built directly upon the sea. In later days, 
when her ships drew upon their sails the 
winds of all the ancient world, it became 
necessary to create a port for the capital. 
To come down to more modern days, we 
have the still lagoons of Belgium and Hol- 
land, Liverpool, Cherbourg, all of the At- 
lantic ports of France, and scores of others 
in various. parts of the Old World, which 
have been cither created wholly, or greatly 
improved, by the engineering science of 
mankind. 

Harbor improvement is no new thing in 
America, either, for the matter of that. 
Millions of dollars have been expended and 
are annually) being expended upon the 
bettering of the various landing places upon 
the Atlantic sea-board of the United States 
—and if nothing, comparatively speaking, 
has been done for the accommodation of 
the commerce of the Pacific, it 1s for the 
reason that the needs of the western coast, 
while they were probably sufficiently appre- 
ciated, have had no influence at the na- 
tional Capital sufficiently powerful to com- 
mand the attention and compel the consid- 
eration of Congress. In all the coast line, 
six hundred miles, between Irancisco 
and San Diego, there is not now a_ harbor 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate the 
commerce drawn by the fast developing 
prosperity of that. wide section of country 
surrounding the city of Ios Angeles that is 
included in the name ‘Southern California.” 
AX great amount of money and labor, it is 


true, has been expended in the improvement 
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of the roadstead at San Pedro—yet very 
little has been accomplished; and the recent 
wreck of the ship Kennebec at that point 
would seem to be almost incontrovertible 
evidence that the work and. money have 
been all but thrown away. 

It was reserved tor the industrlal dariug 
of gentlemen identified with a great corpor- 
tion to perceive this need of a growing 
community, and to endeavor to supply it. 
The Atchison, ‘Topeka, and Santa Ie Kail- 
road Company, having Pacific terminal 
points at Guaymas, San Diego, and = Los 
Angeles, with a prospective terminus also at 
San Francisco, has taken it in hand to 
give to Los Angeles a harbor which will not 
only afford a safe anchorage to vessels, but 
will at the same time give to all the sur- 
rounding inland country the Immeasurable 
advantage of competition in ocean transpor- 
tation. 

In looking over the ground tor this pur- 
pose, it was seen that the field for selection 
was not very large. Aside from the mani- 
fest difhculty of securing terminal facilities 
at San Pedro, where a great rival corpora- 
tion already occupied the ficld, it would not 
be policy to expend money and reap ‘but 
half the benefit. 
had been tried, and, at least partially, had 


And. again, Pedro 
failed. “Phe company already had San 1i- 
ego, but that was too far away from I[.os 
Angeles for the purpose, and a short line 
between the two places was. a contingency 
Santa 


mote also, and here, again, the Southern 


of the future. Barbara was too. re- 


Pacific occupied the field. It would seem 
that only Santa Monica—torlorn, forsaken, 
without a wharf, and until very lately almost 
without a Separate entity—remained; but 
here, again, another corporation was in the 
field. 

The harbor-projectors, however, were not 
miles 


discouraged. 


Santa Monica, and ten miles southeast ot 


Los Angeles, lying in the shelter of a low 


range of hills rising from the valley toward 


southwest of 
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the sea, is-a small, narrow lake at the point 
where the La Ballona Creek debouches into 
the ocean. It isa true lake, for, although 
it lies close down upon the sand of the 
beach, a well-defined earth formation encir- 
cles it, and) proves conclusively that. its 
water is not drawn by seepage from the-sea. 
As has been. said, the lake .is exceedingly 
narrow. Its length along the shore is about 
two miles, and: it varies in width from two 
hundred to six hundred teet.. The water in 
it varies in depth, in ordinary times, from 
six inches to twenty teet. 

_ Back of the lake, there is a range of the 
drifting sand hills so common along the sea 
coast. of Southern California ; and behind 
these hills, there stretch away for miles the 
low marsh lands of the Centinella) ranch. 
la Ballona Creek comes down.through this 
marsh—which ts, after all, only a wash of 
sediment from the hills and higher. plains 
toward Los Angeles --and in the rainy  sea- 
son the creek breaks through the sand hills, 
and the waters overflow the lake) and ‘find 
an outlet into the ocean. 

[It was-at this. point, which an eminent 
english engineer had: pronounced the most 
feasible on the southern coast for the pur- 
pose, that the Atchison people proposed Lo 
build for themselves a harbor. “They neither 
asked nor expected aid from the govern- 
ment. “Phat did not seem to be apart. of 
the plan. ‘Vhe idea was simply to create a 


harbor; and, from the character of the 


work already done, it would. seem that a 
harbor will almost assuredly be created. 
There was preliminary) work, of 
course, in the way of soundings. and surveys, 
before the plans for the project) were deti- 
nitely. matured. ‘This’ preliminary work, 
and the drawing of the plans for the whole 
project, was entrusted to Mr. MecCraffe, a. 
Scotchman, anda most competent engineer. 
Upon his report a company was organized, 
known as the. Ballona Harbor and Improve- 


ment Company, with a capital stock ot 


$300,000-——-every dollar of it subscribed. 
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The engineer's report developed the fact 
that, at a distance of eight hundred feet 
from the shore, the bottom of the sea— 
which is sheltered at this point by the bold 
headland of Point Donna, north of Santa 
Monica—fell away abruptly and. was, a 
formation of a peculiarly tenacious sort of 
clay. This, of course, removed from the 
minds of the projectors the ever-present fear 
that sand would wash in continually, and 
vither close up the mouth of the harbor, or 
necessitate continual dredging. ‘The plans 
of the engineer were adopted accordingly, 
and the work. of changing the a 
harbor was. begun in October last. 

In the first place, a channel two hundred 
tect wide, and suthcient depth to. give 
cizhteen feet of water. in the lake at low 
tide, was cut through the two. hundred and 
itty feet of sand and earth between the sea 
and the lake. 
but it allowed tor the floating into the lake 


This was only a_ beginning, 


ot the piles and dredgers and heavy timbers 
necessary for the completion of the work. 
result.is being approached now as rap- 
-idly as money and men- will accomplish it. 

As has been said, the channel opened 


the sea has a maximum width of. two 


hundred feet. This” channel, when ‘the 


work is finished, will have upon either side 
of it.a double row of. 12x12 inch square 
piles, securely bolted together. “These rows 


of piling will extend into. the roadstead 


one. thousand feet, thus. reaching out at 


once beyond the. sand-line, and one row 
will be otf width and strength sutficient to 
Ship and 


carry a line of. railroad upon ‘it. 


nul will thus be brought together at the fur- 
thest outer line of the channel. 
lake 


to a uniform depth, this 


\round the proper, which. is: now 


being: dredged 
double row of piles will also extend, making 
he entire frontage one continuous. whart 
two miles in 


lines. harbor will be 


neth, and it will have uniform width= of 


ive hundred feet. 
town site has been laid out upon-the 
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low hills south of the lake, commanding a 
slorious view. of the sea and the Santa 
Barbara islands; and a railroad is being 
built to connect with the Atchison system 
at Ios Angeles. The town and the rail- 
road, however, are things of the future. 
By the first of July the harbor at La Ballona 
will be a fact accomplished. 

Although no danger is apprehended 
Of a wash of sand into the harbor, still 
av supplementary channel, with flood-gate, 
will be opened at the upper end of the lake. 
By a simple mechanical arrangement, which 
needs no elaboration, this will admit of a 
flow of water into the lake at high tide; but, 
when the ebb comes, will drive the receding 
water out through the main channel, with 
force sufficient to keep it always cpen. 

All has been told of the harbor of 


la Ballona, however, when a_ description 


not 


has been given of the work that is being 
done, and that it 1s proposed yet to. do 
upon the lake itself. The low mud-flat be- 
hind the sand-hills, extending back for an 
indefinite. distance toward the plains of 
Centinella, will be the theater in the future 
ofa tar greater undertaking than the present 
work. Not until the success of the pro- 


ject in hand has been demonstrated beyond 


all cavil, however, will one step be taken to 


the end of dredging out this mud, and creat- 
ing what is already called by the Harbor Com- 
pany ‘‘the inner harbor.”’ “Phen a passage 
will be cut through the sand-hills similar to 
the one “now connecting the center of the 
lake with the sea, and the dredgers. will 
have opened to them a field that 1s practi- 
cally limitless. One year of steady work in 
this flat would excavate a basin, land-locked 
and perfectly sheltered, which would float 
the navies of the world. 

All the land thereabout belongs to. the 
company, but its capital stock would hardly 
scem adequate to the undertaking of a pro- 
ject of such vast’ magnitude as this would 
the outer harbor a 


be. Perhaps, with 


demonstrated success, the capital would be 


| 
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readily forthcoming—-or, more. possibly, 
the affair is conducted upon the principle of 
a close corporation. It is certain that at 
the present time there is no. stock of the 
company in the market. 

All the country surrounding La Ballona 
is highly productive, and the local shipping 
secured to the harbor will be very large from 
the first day it is opened to the world. = A 


more important point is the fact that the 


MISSION. OF 

What is the Mission of the Knights of 
Labor? ‘The answer in brief is: an effort 
to solve the problem of labor. 

Are the methods employed, and those pro- 
posed to be employed adapted to the ac- 
complishment of this result? 

To investigate these methods, and their 
‘fitness to secure the result sought, is the ob- 
ject of the present paper. 

With the advent of man into the world 
was introduced the problem of labor. ‘This 
has been the chief problem of all ages. It is 
the problem of life. Intricate at first, it has 
increased in intricacy in. ratio. corre- 
sponding with the increase of the human 
family and theiradvancement in civilization. 
Partial—approximate—solutions have been 
obtained, answering the requirement of cer- 
tain imposed conditions. But a solution 
suited to the conditions imposed by one age 
has proved ill adapted to those imposed by 
another. Strewn along the pathway of time 
are innumerable evidences that, hitherto, 
slavery of man in some form has been re- 
sorted to as the best solution of. the great 
but genius. of the present 
age the 


Whether applied in rearing the) pyramids 


problem. 


abhors principle of. slavery— 


of Egypt. or in rearing the colossal tor- 


tunes of ‘‘wight makes right.” So far then, 
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shortest line which it is possible to draw be- 
tween the two oceans on United States soil 
is from La Ballona to the Gulf, and that the 
harbor is eight hundred miles nearer to 
Hawaii than is the Bay of San Francisco. 
Thereare possibilities, it isevident, of Orient- 
al trade—to say nothing of the wool shipment 
of Australia, and the lesser trade of the 
islands of the South Pacific. 
S. iV. Sheridan, Jr. 


KNIGHTS OF: LABOR. 
since history recorded events, the problem 


of Jabor has been. found. soluble—or. at 
least no general solution of it has been 
effected. 

During the last few years, there has oc- 
curred a great awakening of the = working 
classes to the proposition that labor can best 
solve the problem of Jabor: can_ best de- 
termine the proper relations between itself 
and the other agents of production for sup- 
plying man’s wants. “The first step taken 
by the working classes in the process of veri- 
fying this proposition, has been to form 
labor organizations. 

Mr. Henry Sembla estimates that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred Americans belong 
to some kind of an organization, and that 
ninety-five out of every hundred belong toa 
mutual aid society of one description or an- 
other. ‘This is probably an over-estimate of 
the labor organizations. ‘The foremost at 
present is that of the Knights of Labor. 

The ‘*Noble Order of the Knights of [.a- 
bor” was organized in’ Philadelphia on 
Thanksgiving Day in 1869, by Uriah 5. 


Stevens and eight of his friends. © From 
that Thanksgiving. dinner party of nine 


men—has grown 


sterling men-—working 
in eighteen years, the most powerful labor 


organization in the land. Its members are 


i 
i 
‘ 
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now numbered by hundreds of thousands; its 
roots have taken deep hold in the hearts of 
no inconsiderable portion. of the laboring - 
masses ; and its. branches have spread out 
far and wide over the country, affording 
shelter and comfort to thousands of its 
needy members. Mr. Stevens and his co- 
founders of the order were men of> great 
inoral worth, noble and generous impulses, 
and indomitable energy—in a word they 
were men of good common sense, square 
men, Whose chief delight was to do good 
to their fellow men. So great was their 
aversion to usury, gambling, quibbling and 
intemperance, that in the formation of the 
@rder of the Knights of Labor they pre- 
cluded from its membership bankers, stock 
brokers, professional gamblers, lawyers, and 


All other 


persons, of good moral character and indus- 


dealers in intoxicating Hquors. 


trious habits, are eHgible to membership, irre- 


spective of sex or color, provided always 


that three-fourths of the membership shall be 
wage-workers. 

The founders of the ordér set forth in their 
preamble that their objects afte : 

Too make industrial and moral worth, 
not wealth, the. true standard: of individual and 
national greatDess. 

Posecure tothe workers the full enjoyment of 
the wealth they create, sufficient leisure in) which 
to develop their intellectual, moral, and. social tae- 
ulties sall of the benetits, recreation, and pleasures 
of association: in a word, to enable them to share 
in the gains and honors of advancing civilization, 

They continue: 

In order to secure these rights we demand at the 
hands of the state: 

The establishment of bureaus of Labor. statistics, 
that we may arrive at-a correct: knowledge of the 
educational, moral, and financial condition of. the 
laboring masses, 

That*the public lands, the heritage of the people, 
he reserved for actual settlers —not another acre for 
railroads or speculators; and that all lands now held 
lor speculative purposes be taxed to their tull value. 

The abrogation of all laws that do not. bear 
equally upon -Capitaband Labor, and- the renroval 
of unjust technicalities, delays, and discriminations 
in the administration of justice. 

Lhe adoption. of measures providing for the 
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health and satety of those engaged in mining, man- 
ufacturing, and building industries, and for indem- 
nification to those engaged therein. for injuries 
received through lack of necessary safeguards, 

The recognition, by incorperation, of trades 
unions, orders, and such other associations as may 
be organized by the working masses to improve 
their condition and protect their rights. 

The enactment of laws to compel corporations tv 
pay their employés weekly, in lawful money, for 
the labor of the preceding week, and. giving 
mechanics and laborers a first lien upon the pro- 
duct of their laber to the extent of their full wages, 

The abolition of the contract system on national 
State, and municipal works, 

The enactment of laws providing for arbitrators 
hetween employers and employed, and to enforce 


the decisions of the arbitrators. 


The prohibition by law of the employment of 


children under fifteen vears of age in) workshops, 
mines, and factories. 

To prohibit the hiring out of convict labor. 

That a graduated income tax be levied. 

And we demand at the hands of Congress : 

The establishment of a national monetary system, 
In Which a circulating medium in necessary quan- 
tity shall issue direct to the people Without the 
intervention of banks; that all the national issue 
shall be full legal tender in’ payment of all debts, 
public and private; and that the Government. shall 
hot guarantee. or recognize any private banks, or 
create any banking corporations. 

That interest-bearing honds, bills of credit, or 
notes, shall never be issued by the Government, 
but that, when need arises, the emergency shall be 
met by issue of legal tender, and non-interest- 
bearing money. 

That the importation of foreign labor under 
contract be prohibited, 

That, in connection with the post-office, the 
(rovernment shall organize financial exchanges, 
sate deposits, and facilities tor the deposit. of the 
savings of the people small sums. 

That the Grovernment shall obtain possession, 
by purchase, under the right of eminent domain, 
of all telegraphs, telephones, and railroads, and 
that hereafter no charter or. license be issued to 
any corporation. tor construction or operation of 
any means of transporting intelligence, passengers, 
or freight. 

And while making the foregoing demands upon 
the State and national Goverment, we will en- 
deavor to associate our own labors: 

To establish co-operative institutions such as will 
tend to supersede the wage system, by the intro- 
duction of a co-operative industrial system, 


To secure for both sexes equal pay for equal work, 
To shorten the hours of tabor bw a general 
refusal to work for more than eight jours. 


To persuade emplovers to agree to arbitrate all 


differences which may arise between them and their 


employés, in order that the bonds of sympathy 
between them mav be strengthened and that strikes 
may be rendered unnecessary. 

Whence we perceive that ‘*the greatest 
good to the greatest number ~ is the pro- 
fessed mission of the Knights of Labor. 
but, so far, among the various means. pro- 
posed -for its accomplishment are several 
whose wisdom and efficacy are problematic. 
Formerly the world for the most part 
accepted as truth the dogmas of. Pretension; 
now it accepts as truth that only which 
comes refined from. the crucible of experi- 
ment. ‘To this final test. must the mission 
of the Knights of Labor be subjected for the 
determination of its true value. = Not spec- 
ulation, not theory, not good to some at the 
expense. of others, will constitute a stan- 
dard by which it is to be measured and 
judged. 

As to the laws, State and national. advo- 
cated by the Knights of Labor, most of them 
seem wise and just. Of these, special men- 
tion may be made of the: following:  Vhat 
the educational, moral, and: financial con- 
dition of the laboring masses shall be. as- 
certained; that public lands shall-be granted 
to actual settlers only; that al) lands. shall 
be taxed equably on. their. value; that 
labor and. capital .shall be equally -pro- 
tected ; that workmen shall be protected by 
sanitary provisions, and justly indeminitied 
for injuries not the direct results of their 
own acts; that labor organizations for worthy 
objects shall be recognized; that labor: shall 
have preference by Hen. on. its products ; 
that the hiring out of convict. labor shall be 
prohibited ; that a graduated income tax 
shall be levied); and that the employment 
of children under fifteen years of age. in 
mining and manufacturing shall. be prohib- 
ited. It should have been added that. all 


American children between the ages of four 
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and seventeen shall be kept in school, at 
the country’s expense, if need be, (that is, 
in case their parents or guardians are unable 
to provide for their maintenance), for on 
their well-being chiefly rests. the country’s 
future. Indeed, from a purely economic 
point of view, the maintenance of school- 
houses would cost less than does the main- 
tenance now of criminal courts and prisons, 
added to the losses sustained by means. of 
the aets of the unfortunate class. produced 
by neglected childhood. 

As to others of the advocated laws—those 
Which shall provide for the abolition of the 
contract’ system on national, State, and 
municipal works ; for the settling of differ- 
ences between employers and employed by 
arbitration, and the enforcement of the 
decisions of the arbitrators; for establishing 
an inflated monetary system, and prohibiting 
the issue of interest-bearing bonds in cases 
of emergency ; and for the owning and con- 
trolling by government, under the right of 
eminent domain,of all telegraphs, telephones, 
rulroads, or other means of transporting 
intelligence, passengers, and freight——as to 
these laws, I say, it is not probable. that 
they would meet with the approval of. the 
people. “Phe contract system seems to work 
well. Courts of justice are aiready  estab- 
lished to determine the rights of contestants 
and to enforce their decision, without the 
Intervention of arbitration. ‘To many, the 
ereation of labor tribunals» of arbitration, 
clothed with powers of decreeing and en- 
foreing their. decrees, independent. of. the 
judiciary, seems not only superfluous, but an 
Innovation fraught with embarrassment and 
danger. “The aim should be to simplify our 
judicial system, not to render it more com- 
plex. Courts of justice can enforce con- 
tracts made between willing: parties, but no 
court of justice, nor of. arbitration, nor in- 
stitution by whatever name known, whose 
object 1s to. compel. contracts to be made 
between unwilling parties, can possibly exist 


in a free government. 
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Again, the doctrine of an_ inflated cur- 
rency advocated by labor leaders, is regarded 
as unsound by our ablest political economists 
even by most earnest in 
the the 
kitty years ago—aye, twenty 


ves, some 


supporting cause of great labor 
movement. 
years ago—laborers complained bitterly of 
the flood of paper money. ‘They would 
complain as bitterly now under similar cir- 
cumstances. Paper money making ma- 
chines create no real wealth. If our paper 
currency were doubled, a loaf of bread now 
selling for ten cents gold would still sell for 
while its currency 


cents gold, 


price. would be twenty cents. 


paper 
Fluctuations 


ten 


arising from) speculation would occur, to the 
disadvantage of labor. and legitimate trades. 
The past, when a_ dollar greenback was 
worth but forty cents gold, proves this fact. 
Do. what we will, we cannot legislate men 
The 


Bank of England commands the admiration 


divine,. nor impossibilities possible. 


of the commercial. world: its notes are as 
vood as gold in all countries— for they are 
known to be redeemable in gold, the world’s 
standard of value, on presentation at the 
Bank. Let this fact be a lesson to the fram- 
ers of our monetary system, Let the money 
bill of the United States’ be the. premium 
world. 


bill of the To enjoy this. distinc- 


tion, it must be based on that kind. of se- 
curity recognized and. adopted as the best 
by the world. 

As to interest-bearing bonds, it is to be 
Jjoped that the necessity for their issue in 


Country may never occur again. But 
sthat the. ‘tbattle-born” interest bearing 


hond of the United States, issued by pa- 
triot statesmen, unlocked the gold vaults of 
Europe, and thereby did inestimable service 
In preserving. the .integrity of the. Union, 
seems quite evident. Let us not «then 
without good cause discard an old friend, 
nor make haste to embrace the phantom of 
a-dream, 

Were it within the intent of the constitu- 


on that government, by acts of Congress, 
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calamity to the people. do 
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may own and control telegraphs, telephones, 
railroads, and all other means of transport- 


ing intelligence, passengers, and freight, 
for the purposes of general traffic, the 


policy of government’s exercising the right 
would still, in my humble opinion, be most 


unwise -and destructive to the- wel- 
fare of the people. Man is endowed 
with two natures, individual and social; 


neither should be cultivated at the expense 
of the other; but both should be cultivated 
to work together in harmony. Largely to 
Individualism the world owes its advance- 
ment in the arts and sciences, and in civil- 
ization. Crush out individualism, society 
becomes either a beggar to intrigtfers, or as 
insipid asa community of Shakerse**¥he Poor 
are not more than thertch bevond temptation or 
the love of power.” 
inherent in the human breast. 


‘*The sense of property 1s 
A state of 


equality as to property (invelved in the 


proposition under discussion) is, in the lan- 
guage of Chancellor Kent, impossible to be 
maintained, for it 1s against the laws of our 
nature; and if it could be reduced to prac- 
tice, It would place the human race in a 
state of tasteless enjoyment and. stupid in- 
activity, which would degrade the mind 
and destroy the happiness of social life.” 
[et not then individualism be overborne 
by a communistic corporation, a communis=; 
tic monopoly, under the misnomer of goy- 
ernment. [ndividualism demands for itself 


and. awards to others freedom of action. 
‘Lo secure this inalienable right of freedom, 
the government of the United States was 


established. © Nowhere in the = constitution 


of the 
conferred upon it the power of usurping 


government so established do I find 
the pursuits of its. individual members, by 
which they, subsist. <A 
power, if it shall ever be obtained from the 


grant of such a 
people, will be a wide departure from. the 
expressed intent of the framers of the pres- 
ent constitution. It could but operate asa 
not 


say that the constitution cannot be improved 


j 
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in any particular; but we are advised by its 
ablest expounders, that all the checks that 
human ingenuity has been able to devise to 
give perfect operation to the machinery of 
government—to adjust all its movements, to 
prevent its eccentricities, and to balance its 
forces—have been introduced with singular 
skill and wisdom into the structure of the 
constitution.  ‘* Let the American youth 
never forget,” says Judge Story, ‘‘ that they 
possess a noble inheritance, bought by the 
toils, and sufferings, and blood of their 
ancestors; and capable, if wisely improved 
and faithfully guarded, of transmitting to 
their latest posterity all the substantial 
blessings of life, the peaceful enjoyment of 
liberty, property, religion, indepen- 
dence. The structure has been erected by 


architects of consummate skill and fidelity; 


its foundations are solid; its compartments 
are beautiful as well as useful; its arrange- 
ments are full of wisdom and order; and 
its defences impregnable from without. — It 
has been reared for immortality, if the 
works of man may justly aspire to such a 
title. It may, nevertheless, perish in an hour 
by the folly, or corruption, or negligence of 
its only keepers, Zhe People.” De Tocque- 
ville, commenting on the American model of 
a republic, says: This constitution, which 
may at first be confounded with the federal 
constitutions which have preceded it, rests in 
truth upona wholly novel theory, which may 
be considered asa great discovery in modern 
political science.” Lord Brougham says, 
‘*Tt is the greatest refinement in social pol- 
icy to which any state of circumstances has 
ever given rise, or to which any age has 
ever given~birth:” Alexander H. Stephens, 
commenting on the constitution, says with 
respect to=the nation organized under it: 


‘Tt is a hation of States—or what is the 


same thing, a nation of nations; a nation of 
the highest and grandest type ever before 
known among men.” It consists of dele- 


gated powers only; yet ample, in the aim 
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of its. framers, to secure the ‘* in alienable 
rights’ of ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ”’ 
individually. 
It is worthy of note that the amendments 


to the people collectively and 


to the constitution, for the most part, are to 


restrict, not to enlarge, the powers of 
government ; or in other words, are to. se- 
cure individual rights more fully. Thus: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion ; or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof ;. or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press.; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and. to 
petition for a redress of grievances ; no sol- 
diers shall in time of peace be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner; 
the right 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 


ot the people to be secure in 


against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated ; no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law ; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public uses without just 
compensation; no State shall make or entorce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens:of the United States, 
nor shall any State deprive any person ot 
life, liberty, or property, ‘without pro- 
cess of law, nor deny to’any person. within 
its jurisdiction the. equal protection of the 
laws. There is no mistaking the obvious 
meaning of these amendments : security to 
individual rights, and limitation of govern- 
mental power, glow in their every line bright 
as the sun in his mid-day splendor. Indeed, 
It IS apparent that government, with all its 
wealth and vast. powers, is but the ‘subject 
of the people, and obligated to bow in deter- 
ence to the majesty of individual rights ; 
obligated by all that is just and sacred to 
protect to its utmost the weak against the 
strong, right against might, the individual, 
however humble, against his. stronger fellow 
or fellows and their conspiracies ; obligated 
to protect each member of the common- 


> 
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wealth in his peaceful occupation, protect 
him in his rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

It would be trampling underfoot these 
sacred rights for government to compete 
against the individual in the industrial pur- 
sults, much more so for it to exercise the 
right of eminent domain, condemn private 
property to its imperial sway, and debar an 
individual or corporation of individuals from 
engaging in and conducting peaceably any 
useful pursuit, as to him or them shall seem 
fit. Carried to its logical conclusions, it 1s 
evident that if the government may exercise 
the right of eminent domain so as to debaran 
individual from owning and operating tele- 
craphs or telephones, railroads and all other 
means of conveying intelligence, passengers, 
and treights, it may so-exercise that right as 
to debar an individual from cultivating the 
soil for his daily food, frony weaving a yard 
of cloth to cover his nakedness, and trom 
rvaring a structure to shelter himself against 
the elements. Of such stuff ts absolute des- 
fotism made. . Reason, revolting at the in- 
justice, calls a halt to those. who would 
substitute such wild and impracticable spec- 
ulations for the wise beneficent. pro- 
Visions of the. constitution, an instrument 
framed by our wisest and purest statesmen, 
admired and pronounced by the sages of 
the world a ‘*great discovery in) modern 


political science,” the greatest refinement 
In social policy to which any state of circum- 
stances. has ever given rise, or to which 
any age has given birth.” It was approved 
and adopted, and is approved and adopted, 
vy an intelligent and liberty-loving people. It 
has been tested fora century in the crucible 
of experience, and is found one thousand 


— 


ine. Under its froma small band of 
patriots there has grown up in a century, ‘‘a 
nation of the highest and grandest type 
ever before known among men,” a nation 
surpassing in national wealth and all the sub- 
stantial means of happiness any. other 


nation on the face of the globe. The right 
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of eminent domain is a form of absolutism. 
Though constituting a part of the constitu- 
tion, it is nevertheless repugnant to the pre- 
vailing spirit of that instrument. It 1s akin 
to those powers that may be employed in 
time of war, but are inadmissible in times 
of peace. Its application is obviously in- 
tended to be restricted to cases of emer- 
gency, and should be exercised by Congress 
with great moderation and circumspection. 

The proposition of the Knights of Labor 
‘*to establish co-operative institutions such 
as will tend to supersede the wage system 
by the introduction of a co-operative indus- 
trial system,” is highly commendable in 
theory; but for the most part institutions of 
this character have not met with the anticti- 
pated success in practice, as evidenced by 
the failure of those of the ** Knights of St. 
Crispin,” of the ** National Labor Union,” 
of the Iron  Moulders’ International 
Union,” and numerous others... Competi- 
tion, discord,” and_ politics, proved their 
evil genil. E-xperience illustrates the truth 
of the old sayings that ‘* All that glitters 1s 
not gold,” and that ‘** What is everybody’s 
business 1s nobody’s business.’ ‘The poor, 
as already said, are not more than the rich 
beyond temptation or the love gf power. 
If, however, the co-operative industrial 
system” shall be conducted with intelli- 
gence, prudence, and steadfastness of pur- 
pose, there seems no good reason why it 
will not prove an efficient remedy in time 
for many of the grievances complained of 
by the laboring classes. But if its promo- 
ters, in the joint capacity of operators and 
operatives, shall depart from strict business 
principles, shall become inflated and im- 
provident in prosperity, irresolute and un- 
steady under the pressure of hard times, 
shall admit envy discord into their 
breasts and counsels, shall either lead as 
demagogues or be led by demagogues,—— 
its inevitable doom may be read in the 
history of preceding systems of co-operation. 


To endure, the co-operative system must 


| 
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rest upon merit and the wnbidden consent of 
its promoters. If a member’s talent. and 
services are worth to. the institution five 
thousand dollars a year, pay him five thous- 
and a year; if five hundred dollars a year, 
pay him five hundred dollars a year. Other- 
wise talent will seek elsewhere for a proper 
remuneration for its efforts. [et not the 
institution seek to hedge itself in by special 
privileges and laws. ‘The veghts. of man 
demand equality for all; indeed the truly 
brave and nobleask simply for justice, not 
for advantage of a fellow citizen in the 
struggle for bread. 

The proposition ‘*‘To secure for both 
sexes equal pay for equal work ” is sound to 
the core. ‘lo impose less favorable condi- 
tions upon feeble woman than upon robust 


‘man is the greatest refinement of barbaric 


cruelty. Humanity blushes at so great a 
wrong; yet the world in all ages has been 
guilty, is guilty, of the outrage. Society as 
constructed pampers man, bestows upon 
him the fat of the land, licenses his will to 
go unbridled, and smiles with complacency 
upon his follies and wrong doing, while it 
awards woman but a crust for her toil, sets 
spies upon her footsteps, and pronounces 
her an outeast for stepping in her need 
over the prescribed line. It is high time 
that such an umpire shall ‘* step down and 
out.” Where much ts required, Jet much 
be granted. If respectability in all things 
is required of woman, then in the name of 
all that is just and sacred grant her the 
means of maintaining that respectability. 
If favoritism is to be shown to sex, let it he 
to the weaker, never forgetting that it is the 
sex. of our mothers and sisters, wives and 
daughters. Poverty is one of the great 
sources of crime. 


wages be any longer a cause of female pov- 


erty, the stepping stone of female hood- 
lumism. 

Asto the ‘‘eight hour law,” sought. by 
the Knights of Labor, I shall cheerfully give 
it my support when convinced that it will 


Let not then starvation. 


effect ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” At present this is, in my mind, 
problematic. Prudence. requires this, 
as in all other cases of legislation, that the 
proposed measure, before its adoption, shall 
be duly considered and shown to the satis- 
faction of reason to. be for: the common 
good. Would this end be attained by the 
application of this measure? ‘That the eight 
hour law urged to. supersede the. longer 
working day in most of the industries, would 
—the same amount of work being donc 
as now—give employment to .a greater 
number of laborers, and would afford more 
leisure to those engaged, in which to ‘*de- 
velop their intellectual, moral, and_ social 
faculties” are obvious facts. But that the 
industries of the United States would thrive, 
provided the pay was as much for eight 
hours’ work as it is now for ten, twelve, and 
more hours, 1s not so obvious. I take it 
for granted that the eight hour law involves 
this condition, or even more exacting ones, 
as laborers complain that they. can’ barely 
subsist on present wages. ‘The history of 
the foundry and machine industry of. San 
Krancisco clearly. shows, by the numerous 
failures of -employers—-men_ distinguished 
for their skill, prudence, economy, and in- 
tegrity of purpose—that they were unable 
to pay more wages. “The many failures of 
legitimate mining operations in’ the. State, 
show that the. expenses, consisting. larg 

in wages, exceeded the receipts from. the 
mines. The farmers of California, in gen- 
eral, aver that they are making little or:no 
money, that it is with difficulty they ‘* keep 
the wolf from the door.” California with 
some degree of success Compctes with other 
wheat-growing countries In supplying. the 
wants of foreign markets ; but were the Cal- 
ifornia farmer compelled to pay the same 
wages for eight hours’ work that he now pays 
for twelve hours’, it seems improbable that 
he could profitably. export a pound of 
wheat. ‘Three men. would) be required 


to do the work of two. Now if at present 


> 
be 
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the cost per man be estimated at one doliar 
a day for wages and fifty cents for. board 
and lodging, the cost for two men would be 
three dollars; whereas if the wages and 
finding per man be increased fifty per cent., 
the cost for three men a day would. be five 
and one quarter dollars- -that 1s seventy-five 
per cent. in excess of present cost fora given 
amount. of work. 
farming utensils and other things becoming 
necessarily equally inflated, would. still fur- 
ther burden the already overloaded farmer, 
would and increase the cost of production to 
not less than twice that of the present time. 
But at the same time he would be unable 
to get one cent a bushel more for his wheat 
ina foreign market. The world is his com- 
petitor, and is the umpire. © What has thus 
been said of the wheat export trom Califor- 
nia under the eight hour law applies with 
equal force to most of the exports from the 
United States. Reference to national sta- 
tistics Shows that in 1880 the value of our 
exports. was eight hundred and twenty-four 
million ($824,000,000) dollars. .Now no 
inconsiderable portion of this amount was 
paid to American labor. Such. being. the 
acts, is it not manifest that the eight hour 
unless some Corrective can be found, 
would. impoverish labor. by” blocking the 
wheels. of industry and progress? Labor 
can ill afford to enjoin idleness upon itself. 
Can it secure for itself and the country any- 
thing better than this inviting prize of eight 
hundred and twenty-four, millions a year ? 

Answer may be made if our imports, 
amounting to seven. hundred and thirty- 
seven million dollars ($737,000,000).a. year, 
consisting largely of manufactures, 
should be supplanted by domestic manufac- 
tures, the field of labor would be enlarged, 
and the means of subsistence and comfort 
augmented, more. than enough offset 
the contraction. resulting from the diminu- 


tion our exports. 


That this answer contains many grains ot 


(ruth seems obvious. © Especially so if. the 
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mumigration of foretgn labor into the country 
shall be debarred, as well as the importations 
of foreign fabrics. “To exclude the importa- 
tion of foreign fabrics only, and to increase 
the standard of American wages, would be 
an urgent invitation for the immigration of 
foreign labor. ‘The invitation would be ac- 
cepted with alacrity. Indeed, foreign labor 


would require no contract prior to its 


crossing the Pacific or Atlantic. ‘The 
prohibition of both foreign fabrics and 


foreign labor would greatly facilitate the 


effort being made to solve the great la- 
bor problem of America, by eliminating 
from it one of its most vexing elements— 
foreign competition. This element removed, 
not a few of the causes of difference between 
capital and labor would disappear with 
it. ‘hus the average wages paid labor in 
the same kinds of industry in the United 
States, are two and one-half times the wages 
paid in Europe. ‘This immense difference 
in the condition of labor in the two coun- 
tries places the American producer at great 
disadvantage in the competitive industries. 
Indeed low foreign wages, not the of 
American employers of labor are the inilexi- 
ble arbiters that fix the cost of production 
and limit the standard of American wages. 
Now, were the ‘‘ eight-hour law” to ob- 
tain, the price of American wages to be 
forced up by it to nearly five times the 
wages paid for equal work in Europe, and the 
cost of American production, as_ hitherto 
shown,thus doubled, it seems evident that the 
country would be flooded with foreign labor 
and foreign goods; and that, in conse- 
quence, our domestic industries would per- 
ish. 


first be applied to the correction suggested 


These things being true, let legislation 


—prohibition of foreign imports, and of the 
immigration of foreign labor; then, and not 
till then, may the ‘‘eight-hour law” sought, 
be enacted and enforced with justice and 
wisdom. Lay the axe to that root which 
strangles and absorbs our industries, before 


disturbing a fibre of the root that nourishes 
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us, and gives prosperity and happiness to 
our country. 

The proposition to persuade employers to 
arbitrate all differences that may arise be- 
tween them and their employés, in’ order 
that the bonds of sympathy between them 
may be strengthened, and that strikes may 
be rendered unnecessary, while holding out 
with one hand the calumet, points with the 
other to the sword. ‘This seems fully con- 
firmed by the occurrence of the numerous 
strikes ordered by the Knights. of. Labor. 
That in the land of freedom 
to strike, is free of right to. better its condi- 
The the 
right of use of this sword, and the wisdom 


Labor is tree 


tion, is self-evident. extent of 
in practice of its frequent use, are very grave 


questions. Labor is man’s estate, his 
sacred property, subject to his own control, 
whose fruits are rightfully his own to enjay. 
But in its use, and in the enjoyment of its 
fruits, he must not deprive his fellow man 
of equal rights and equal privileges must 
not deprive him of his right to labor and to 
enjoy the fruits thereof. ‘*So use your 
own as not to Injuré another,” is the golden 
rule of action. It comes down to us sanc- 
tioned by the wisdom 
ages. It must prevail, where civilization 
exists. Man can no more monopolize the 
‘* Rights of Man,” than he can monopolize 
exact 
the 


rights of others the limits of his own, and 


the theorems and corollaries of the 


sclences. individual finds -in 


their guarantee in the duties which are im- 
posed on each one of his fellows.” If one 
organization, independent of the State and 


general government, may pronounce and 


enforce its dictum as the law of labor and 


trathc, another independent organization 


with equal right may pronounce 7¢/s dictum, 
hostile to dictum No. 1, as. the law of labor 
and traffic; and so on indectinitely may inde- 
pendent organizations with equal right y-ro- 
nounce and enforce their dicta of labor and 
themselves. 


hostile among 


traffic, and all 


This is anarchy; this, prevailing, would 
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strangle every industry in the land, disrupt 
society, trample upon ‘civilization, and sub- 
stitute black terror for the Goddess of Lib- 
erty. ‘That we may not err in our course, 
let the eye wander not from this great truth 
as the ‘polar star: That’ all - are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Liberty, justice, manhood, hold in utter 
abhorrence the use of vile epithets, of the 
bludgeon, firearms, and fiendish dynamite, 
but proscribed 
This 


proscription by a self-constituted privileged 


to deter honest, needy, 


labor from earning its daily bread. 


class may take from honest labor not an 
iota of its inherent rights, guaranteed by the 
constitution of the United States. 
By an 


Violence 
cannot succeed. eternal law,” 
says Edmund Burke, ‘* Providence has de- 
creed vexation to violence, and poverty to 
rapine.”’ Might for a while may triumph 
over right; but in a free government only 
such institutions as rest upon principles of 
freedom, equality, sound -common. sense, 
and approved experience, can long endure. 
John Stuart Mill says: ‘* While portion 
of the working classes continue to fix their 
hopes on hedging themselves in_ against 
competition, and protecting their own wages 
by shutting others out from access to their 
employment, nothing better can be expected 
from them than total absence of any large and 
cenerous aims. Success, even if attainable, 
in raising up a protected class of working 
people, would now be a hinderance instead 
of a help to the emancipation of the working 
classes at large.” 

This view of Mr. Mill seems not difficult 
Thus, the United States 
numbers 


ot verification. 
statistics. for 1880 show in round 
as follows: 


$00,000,000 
1 800,000,000 
3,400,000, 000 
5,400,000, 000 

50,000,000 


Capital employed in imanutactures. . 
Amount paid labor. 

‘for raw material...... 
Value of resulting product......... 
Population allowed to participate... 


> 
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Now assuming an equal capital to be 
employed, and the wages doubled, then 
Capital emploved will be...... .... $4,400,000,000 
Lmount paid Tabor 1,630,000,000 


{mount paid for raw material ...... 770,000,000 
Value of resulting product. 4,320,000,000 


Population allowed to participate... 40,000,000 
Population excluded from participa- 


The difference in resulting products be- 
first and second conditions im- 
This 
amount the 
country, loss in the supply of the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. An additional 
wrong would be inflicted by reducing the 


tween the 
posed, is seen to be $1,080,000,000. 
loss to 


would an ‘actual 


number of laborers twenty. per cent., ‘as 
clearly shown by the populations respectively 
allowed. pafticipation, namely, 50,000,000 
under. the first condition, and 40,000,000 
under the second. ~ Were an equal capital 
cmployved, and the wages tripled, then would 
result 


34,500,000 
15,500,000 


Loss of wealth to the country. 
Population allowed to participate. . 

These results show astill greater loss to the 
country, and a still greater wrong to the 
laboring masses. .\s the price of manufac- 
tures would increase in proportion to their 
scarcity, this diminution in their produc- 
tion would tend to cancel the advantages 
weruing to the privileged class by means of 
extra wages, and work a still farther hard- 
shipsthan hitherto shown to. the -non-privi- 
class, suffering for employment 
through no fault of their own,—but through 
that of caste. Thus by practical examples 
we see the soundness of Mill’s views—see 
that this ** hedging in” and ‘* shutting out ” 
would deplete national wealth, 
diminish the necessaries and comforts of 
lite, create caste, and. pauperize millions. 
Would we be philanthropists—-would we be 
just. to our equals, just’ to our country— 
would we ‘so -exercise our own. freedom, 
as not to infringe the rights of others, or 
the public peace and safety,’—-we must de- 


Vise and practice some plan of broader gauge. 
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It may be urged that the difference of 
$1,000,000,000 between the investment of 
$4,400,000,000 and the resulting products 
valued at $5,400,000,000,seems dispropor- 
tionately large as profits accruing to capital 
on its venture ; and that labor is justly en- 
titled to share with capital in these gains. 
This view would: have greater force were 
times. assured to continue as favorable to 
manufacturing as those of 1880. Were 
capital not to avail itself of its accumulations 
in prosperous times, it must in hard times 
inevitably. come to the ground. 
of capital are as necessary to the industries 


Reservoirs 


as reservoirs of water are to the various uses 
to which the water is put. The question, 
How shall these gains be employed ? is far 
more important than the question, Who 
shall nominally possess them? ‘They are 
now capital, not less so than was the origi- 
nal capital prior to its investments, of which 
they are the offspring ; and evidently ought 
to be so used as to secure, ‘‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” Will it ac- 
complish — this by being distributed 
among those already employed, or by being 
used to stimulate the creation of industry, 
and thereby furnish work for the unem- 
ployed, and raise their condition to the 
higher plane of advantages enjoyed by their 
hitherto more fortunate fellow workingmen ? 
Under like conditions, a sum equal to the 
original investment would yield a profit of 
$1,000,000,000: the employed would thrive 
on their old rate of wages increased by these 
gains, while the unemployed would still 
hunger and pine. But on the other hand, 
let this profit, or a portion of it, say $88o,- 
000,000, be invested together with a sum 
equal to the original, then twenty per cent 
more labor would be required, which would 
inure to the benefit of the unemployed. 
The amount ‘of products would be 
increased twenty per cent-—that is 
a cvalue of $5,400,000,000 ‘to $6,480,- 
This policy pursued would 
in no great length of time furnish profitable 


end 


from 


000,000. 
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employment to every hand in the land able 
and willing to work. In consequence of 
this increased and increasing production, 
not only would plenty obtain, but the cost 
of food, shelter, and clothing would be 
ereatly reduced, to the benefit of all. ‘This 
is seen in the fact that the value of our manu- 
factures In 1883-4, was $7 500,000,000. 

Again: what-has been said of the hardship 
imposed on American employers. of labor, 
by means of higher wages here than prevail 
in Europe, applics with even greater force 
to the hardship imposed on California em- 
ployers of labor, by means of the higher 
wages here than prevail in the Atlantic 
States. In illustration of this.: the report of 
the bureau of Labor Statistics of California 
for 1883-4 shows that in twenty-seven trades 
the average Wages in San Francisco are 
thirty-nine and one-half per cent higher than 
those in New York and Chicago. Much of 
the raw material is more cheaply and easily 
procured on the Atlantic than on the Pacific 
side of the continent. Such are the facil- 
ities of transportation that the consuming 
markets of various competing products are 
fully as accessible to New York and Chicago 
as to San Francisco. Were wages uniform 
throughout the country, itis thus seen that 
California employers of Jabor would still 
Operate at great disadvantage .in competing 
with Kastern employers, owing to the great- 
er cost of materials here than in the East. 
Since these things are so, could aught be 
more impolitic for California labor than. by 
Strikes or other means, to force up wages ? 
Is it not evident from the facts, that by so 
doing it would crush out enterprise and our 
domestic industries? By. so-doing would not 
labor turn itself out of doors, or at least en- 
jom upon itself emigration to those places 
where it would be a supplant for wages 
thirty-nine and one-halt per cent. less than 
it Is NOW recelving ? 

“Strikes settle nothing,” says an cloquent 
and able advocate of the cause of labor. If 


some strikes may have succeeded in entore- 


ing their demand, it is to be apprehended 
that in most cases their success will prove 
superficial) and) ephemeral. Competition. 
not strikes, is the great promoter of industry 
and progress. Enterprise, ever thoughtful 
and watchful, does not strike, but) manfully 
enters the field of industry as a competitor 
for its proffered prize. Railroads, telegraphs. 
manufactories, proving profitable, call into 


existence. competing railroads, telegraphs, 


and manufactories. Thus by competition 
the greatest abundance of the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life is obtained, 
profits reduced to a minimum on the article, 
but made good. on the principle that ‘‘the 
nimble sixpence 1s better than the slow shil- 
ling.” Strikes reverse this state of affairs, 
lock up capital, throttle enterprise, -produce 
scarcity, send up prices, and impoverish 
the country. 

Indeed, the record of. strikes 1s not flat- 


tering to their wisdom. = Mr. Bevan reports 


2352 strikes occurring Great. Britain 
between 1870 and 1879. The loss of wages 


alone of these. strikes. was 
$25,339,125. The loss to employers result- 
ing from the remaining 2238 of them is not 
reported. Estimating it at rate of that 
of the 114 cases reported it would amount 
to $522,000,000. Joseph W. Weeks re- 
ports 813 strikes in the United States in 
1880. ‘The loss of unearned wages of. the 
employes. resulting from. 226 of — these 
strikes amounted to $3,711,097. | Estimat- 
ing the loss of the 813 strikes at the same 
rate, It amounts to $13,359,000. ‘The his- 
tory of strikes,” says Mr. Weeks, ‘tabundant- 
ly proves that as a- rule they are not success- 
ful : that is, the demand which was the cause 
of the strike is not conceded... Ot 351. of 
the strikes reported upon by Mr. Bevan in 
his paper already referred to, 189 were un- 
successful, 71 successful, and) gi compro- 
mised. Ot 149 reported upon by the Mas- 
sachusetts bureau of labor statistics, only 18 
were successful, tog unsuccessful, 16 com- 


promised, and 6 partially successful. “Vhe 
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report of the Pennsylvania Bureau 135 
strikes, shows 45 successful, 66 unsuccessful, 
13 compromised, and partially successful. 
fhe census report gives the result of 481 
strikes; of which 169 -were successful, 227 
‘This 


report shows also that the workmen are more 


unsuecesstul, and 85 compromised. 


successful in strikes growing out of demands 
for advance than they are in resisting de- 
mands for reductions. With the. exception 
of the census. report. on. strikes, these 
suitements cover a. series of years, includ- 
ing periods of great depression in business, 
as well as prosperous times, and may. there- 
tore be regarded as. giving fairly average 
results.” | 

“Of the utter folly of many strikes,” farther 
remarks Mr. Weeks, ‘‘there can be no ques- 
tion. ‘They have been. doomed to defeat 
fron their inception; they have been under- 
taken. ine defiance of all economic laws, in 
isnorance of the real condition of trade, and 
without any just cause; they have “wasted 
capital and decreased. the: wealth of the 
country 3 they have brought hunger, misery, 
debt, have broken up homes, severed long 
assoctations, forced trade to other localities, 
and driven men and women and little chil- 
dren into the very Shadow of death.” 

Phe vreat strike in New York prostrated 

iness, caused overwhelming distress, ad- 
vanced the prices of coal to the Injury of con- 
uiners, ended in failure, displaced men-from 
their usual work, and threw them as an ad- 
‘othe 


nich, astrike works an inconvenience only, or 


ditional burden upon the community. 


at most, the loss, perhaps, of a few unmissed 
dollars. 
the Goulds, and their compeers in. wealth, 
the strikes take not a tile from their roofs, 
warmth from their clothing, nor a 
But the 


ber ot 


morsel of tood. from their tables. 
poor d-aye, there’s the rub! they suffer hun- 
er, cold, and the pangs.of premature death. 
Who shallsay to the shades. of those thus 
thnely cut off, **Down, down, thou canst 


Obsay Pdid it?” Like Banquo’s ghost, they 
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As to the Astors, the Vanderbilts,’ 
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will not down at the bidding. . ‘The necessity 
of strangling a huge coal monopoly may be 
urged In justification of the strike. Grant, 
in default. of knowledge of the underlying 
facts. in the case, that there is a monopoly, 
as Charged, a wicked conspiracy of certain 
coal and railroad magnates to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the public: the 
strike, the would-be remedy, Goes but aggra- 
vate the wrong. tenfold. 

But an ctficient remedy is needed, must be 
had—what shall.it be? | answer competition, 
competition. 


way about their work, lay their grievances 


let workmen go in an orderly 


fairly betore the public, and the government, 
State and national, and petition their redress. 
No doubt exists in my mind that government, 
State and national, would deem it right and 
pohtic to encourage by franchise and other 
proper means the developing of competing 
coal mines, and the constructing. of com- 
peting railways, to be operated under salu- 
tary restrictions ; nor does a doubt exist In’ 
my mind that ample capital would be sub- 
scribed with alacrity. to effect the enterprise. 
Is it not evident that this peaceful method 
would place cormorant avarice du com- 
bat, 


and rreedy grasp its 
weapon tor doing future wrong? 


its 


wrench from 
This being 
true, let us depend on competition, not on 
strikes. Indeed, an ounce of competition is 
of greater value than a ton of strikes for the 
redressing of wrong and tor the promotion 
of progress. 

Let it not be understood by any remarks 
that I have made, that I am in favor of low 
wages ; on the contrary, [ am in favor of 
the highest wages consistent with maximum 
industry and ‘*the greatest good to the 
vreatest number. m favor of a live 
world, in tavor of every American, whether 
native. born or naturalized, being free and 
well. fed, 


Independent ; well clothed, well 


sheltered, well educated in practical sceicn- 
Jearning, and thoroughly inbued with 
the principles of moral right. 


Having now accomplished our. purpose 
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of investigating the principles laid down in 
the effort to solve the great labor problem 
by the Knights of Labor, as set forth in 
their preamble, I submit that the investiga- 
tion, while confirming most of these prinei- 


ples as well adapted to secure the object 


sought, conclusively shows that the rest of 


them are not only not adapted 10: Secure 


this object, but will, if applicd, render the 


solution impossible. ‘Vhis problem of prob- 
lems requires to be solved, if solved at all, 
by the application of the broad and beneti- 
cent principles of peace, ot wood will to 
and not by the application of the principles 
of bullying, force, of hedging in. some and 
shutting out others—in a word, of ** Might 
makes right.” ‘*Whoever,”’ tersely remarks 
Victor Hugo, ‘‘ says to-day * Might makes 
right performs an act of the Middle Ages, 
and speaks to men three ‘hundred years be- 
hind their time.” 
civilization.” ** The most important objects 
for mankind,” says a distinguished French 


“philosopher, ‘‘ are security, civil liberty, 


property, due division of taxation, Zz4e7/v of 


commerce and of industry.” 

That the Knights @f Labor intend to 
perform a grand and noble work is expressed 
In their declaration that their aims are, ** to 


‘6 Peace is the virtue of 


[ May 


make industrial and moral worth, not 
wealth, the true standard of individual] and 
national greatness; to secure for the work- 
ers the full enjoyment of the wealth they 
create, sufficient leisure in which to develop 
their intellectual, moral, .and social faculties, 
all of the benefits, recreations, and pleasure 
of association—-in. a word, to enable them 
to share in the gains and honors of advan- 
cing civilization.” their aim be-to cle- 
vate and ennoble) man-—excluding 
to enable him) by his industry. to” feed, 
clothe, and. shelter, in comfort, himself and 
those dependent upon. him; to educate in 
practical scientific learning, and to train in 
moi rectitude, his offspring, that they may 
be an honor and. blessing to their parents, 
to themselves, to the community, and. to 
their country.” Indecd, there is no attribute 
known to mortal more. divine than the de- 
sire elevate, ennoble, and) benefit man. 
Leigh Hunt wrote of Abou Ben Adhem 
and. tne Angel: 
pray thee, then, 

Write meas one that loves his. 
The Angel wrote anc vanished. The next night 
Ile came nonin, withow Great, wakening leht, 

And showed -the names whom love of Crod had 
blessed, 
Anddo! Ben Adhen’s name led all the rest! 
[reing M. Scott. 


When thou shalt image forth’ the form and. facc 


Of this our Sovereign Lady of the West, . 


Place inher hand the emblem of the blest, 


That spotless lly, virginal in grace, 


Which e’er within her borders findeth place—— 


Of many a garden fair the radiant. guest, 


And shining where the foot. of toil] hast prest— 


To be a sign unto our hapless race. 


For while we-haste to tear, with fleree turmoil, 


From-out their depths the treasures of the mine, 


Heedless what stain of dubious. hue may soil 


Or hand or soul ot beings halt divine, 


Behold the lily ! 


Atter silent quest, 


She guards her gold upon a snowy breast. 


had xe 
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THE 


XI, 


fhe Woctor was. standing close to the 
cdve of the pit, so that without turning his 
head or stretching forward, he could gaze 
directly. down, into every corner of it. In 


all the crowd that had’ so lately been there, 


no face had borne SO deep an Impress of 


jealous envy. “Phe majority had seemed to 
take the matter good-naturedly and philo- 
sophically 3 and there were several who had 
congratulated Ohio's Pride with as loud and 
enthusiastic applaud as though he had been 


their own. brother —men without 


their backs, and. with the elbows of their 
red shirts torn into slits, rejoicing in a.com- 
pinion’s fortune, and, for’ themselves, 
awaiting that turn of fate which. they felt 
assured would: some day intervene in. their 
own favor. 

Events sometimes move rapidly and 
one exeiting scene will not. be. thoroughly 
comprehended in albits bearings before the 


be shown. 


Jide will shift and new wonders 
the 


lown into’ the claim with greedy envy de- 


\t moment Doctor was gazing 


~ 


picted in every line and feature. The next 
anoment he turned partly around with dis- 
nyiy and affright—-with» the unmistakable 
eXpression of. one who might have been 
long expecting an attack and. now: felt that 

had come; for a heavy hand. was sud- 
deniv laid upon. his shoulder and a harsh 
VOIEe said, 

“Where did you pick up my horse, you 
coundrel | 

It was Abel Henshaw who spoke—-it was 
his hand 


|, that, with one flexible movement, 


crept up from. the Doctor’s shoulder. and 
should any reader of the tirst-series of the OVERLAND 
mize im the closing jnstallmrents of. The Piuntacoo 

Colony the material used inva fragmentary sketch 
e printed, his attention is called ‘to the taet that this 


the same author, 
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Coats to. 


COLONY? 


held with a firm grasp the collar of his flan- 


nel shirt. © Large, broad-shouldered, mus- 
cular, and alert—the captor held his victim 
with a close grip from which it seemed as 
Yet, 


with a sudden twist of the body, the other 


though there could be no. escape. 


succeeded in extricating himself-—stood for 


a moment free and unchecked, a passion of 


ungovernable fury gathering upon his face 


then drew a_ pistol from -his breast and 
fired. 
It-was the aét of a madman to have done 


so. It was not the instinctive repulse of 


insult, which under some circumstances, 
even among a. lawless community, might 


At the 


not relieve the man from the charge of 


have stood justified. best, it did 
theft brought against him; and if the shot 
had succeeded in its intended work, there 
would have been short shrift given to the per- 
But at 
Redfern sprang forward, and, with a 


petrator. the critical moment, 
Mark 
quick motion of his 


arm, threw up. the 


murderer’s weapon, so that. the ball spent 
the Abel 
Henshaw’s heavy hand came down like an 


itself in ur. ‘Phe next instant 
avalanche upon the aggressor’s head, not 
wounding him, but all the same crushing 
him helpless to the earth with the mere 
weight of the blow. 

Then, startled at the pistol report, others 
came running up, the crowd each moment 
gathering in volume, as it) became evident 
that an altercation was going on; until scarce= 
ly a moment had elapsed before fifty men 
vathered around to await the issue or 
part In. advancing it, as might be ne- 
cessary. seemed. to Mark almost like the 
shifting of a amagic slate. At one moment 
he had been standing alone, trying to put 
Into shape the bitter realizations of evil for- 


tune that were thronging upon him; the 
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next, there was: a crowd of excited miners 
pressing closely around, and in their midst 
the crushed and baffled centre of their. at- 
traction lying upon the ground, the smoking 
pistol still held in his hand. ‘To them bel 
Henshaw now again addressed ; 
first stooping forward, and more this: time, 
securely than before, fastening his grasp 
upon the other’s collar, and so lifting him 
once more upon his feet ; then partially re- 
laxing his hold, since the closing in of the 
crowd would surely now prevent any chance 
of escape, even if the trembling limbs of 
the victim might admit of tlight.. 

“Come, sir, be man enough at least to 
stand up and answer for yourself. How 
came you by that gray pony, I say?” 

found him straying and: took him, 


hoping some day to meet the owner, 


then I No; I bought: him from =a 
stranger, not knowing that——-. 


you! ‘take your horse, then, since it Is 
yours, and let me go!” 

Not so fast! not so fast! © And which 
of them stories am I to believe?” retorted 
Abel, and his face now expressed the senti- 
ment of all the rest. kor the culprit. had 
too surely betrayed himself. Either of his 
pleas, by itself, might have been accepted 
as a plausible one, for it would have given 
the. benefit of a’doubt. to couple the 
two extenuations together was surcly a fatal 
error. 

Which of them ts it, I repeated 
Abel, letting the victim) once more sink 
slowly to the ground. Seeing the blunder 
he had already committed, had he not bet- 
ter continue silent, and trust: to chance or 
to pity for escape ? 

Kor the moment, indeed,. it seemed as 
though some reliance might be placed: upon 
the latter, for many began to be compassion- 
ately moved at that spectacle of. abject 
terror; and, despite the prevailing ill-favor 
toward the Doctor, a-few voices were, one 
after the other, raised in his: behalf. 


suppose itis your horse, sure 


Henshaw, but now that you've got him——”’ 

‘Should rather think it was my horse, 
boys. Had him stolen some thirty miles 
down the road three weeks ago. Tethered 
him along with the.-mules, and’ went to 
sleep,- and when If) woke up the mules- 
was all there, the horse. was. gone: 
Didn't ever expect to see him again, but 
just found him a few minutes ago in front of 
this fellow’s tent... I knowed the horse at 
once, and. what’s more, the horse knowed 
me.” 

‘¢ Yes, to be sure; In course it was yourn. 
but now that. you've got the beast back, 
why not let this poor devil go ?” 

‘* Nothing to me what becomes of him,” 
responded Abel. Let him go, if you all 
say lucky he wil be, too, for: in 
some of the mines they would have hung 
him, sure.’’ 

but though the majority, moved. by the 
pitiable condition of the prisoner, were in- 
clined to release him, there were not a few 
who were now in favor of hanging him, _al- 
leging that they had. no-grudge against the 
fellow, but that an example must be made, 
or else life and property would not. be any- 
where safe. These men were principally 
old niiners, and they now quoted the exam- 
ple of other diggings in which they had for- 
merly lived; some of which, owing to a 
rigorous execution of justice, Were so puri- 
fied from disorder that aman could. sately 
be out alone with a bag of gold dust at. his 
side, while, on the contrary, in other places, 
a lax code of mining Jaw had resulted in 
abundant robbery, murder, and general dis- 
order. 

This being the first instance of transgres- 
sion in the Gila Canon. since its opening, 
the question of its proper treatment assumed 
some Mnportance, being not merely a matter 
of the punishment or release of a single 
criminal, but the selection of a fixed penal 
policy for the future. Theretore those who 
favored extreme punishment were. to 


with calm thoughtfulness; and their number 
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was. gradually enlarging; until, when some 
one pointed significantly toward a neighbor- 
inv oak, the whole crowd began to move in 

at direction; sweeping the criminal along 
vith them in their midst. 


Put at. that instant there came a. loud 


ringing volee, calling upon them to. stop. 


fr was the voice of Colonel Rollock, who, as 


has been intimated, was one of those few 


nen who occasionally appear endowed with 


in indescribable magnetic power, fitting 
them to Influence and command. wherever 
they go; and the crowd paused, and, hush- 
ing even their babble of suggestion and 
threatenings, listened intently to what he 
misht have to Say. 
“Gently—gently, boys!” were his quiet 
words. ** You would not hang a man in 
hot blood, would ‘That. would) only 
bring. disgrace upon-the fair 


trial. boys--a_fair--trial, whatever he may 


have done. “Don’t think [T-want anyone to 
eseape punishment, if he is guilty; but he 
rust. be tried 
so he must;——-it’s the proper thing 
cried one of the crowd, who, in 


99 
to 100 3 


refercnee to “some. singular .piece of luck 


mid once attended one of his gambling 

itions, had) always afterwards rejoiced 
name olf -Five-ace ball. ‘Don't you 

Iie, ¢ ‘olonel ? 

‘T think To remembera_ fellow looking 

‘You were 


like you,’ was the quiet reply. 


ceuscd of robbing a. Mexican, and came 


-which would have 


iw being hanged for it 

hard luck... And if you. hadn't 
trial, you would have Deen hanged 

vithout-a-question; wouldn't you 

* Butat was proved that T didn’t do. it, 
Colonck wasn't it?" eagerly demanded 
bill, amidst: the laughter of the crowd. 

Pell then: that; now 

Yes, Bill be-easy.on-that score.’ It 
came out that it was another. man, and 
drink 
say 


But you see from that, boys, 


the worst. you. ever did) was. to 
minuch, and get into free fights. 


it Vou. 
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that a fair trial is due to every man; and 
this fellow must have it, as well as any 
other. Why, hang it, boys ! you can wait 
until to-morrow, can’t you? The game won't 
spoil. So take him over to his own tent, 
and let a guard. be kept over him ; and to- 
morrow, when we are not in as hot blood, 
we will convene a court, and do everything 
regularly and in order.” | 

Influenced by his. manner and_ by his 
argument, and partially put into a good 
humor by the sudden exposure of Five-ace 
Bill’s previous dangers, the crowd assented, 
and immediately began to move away ina 
close ‘mass: for the 


in that matter of superior excitement, all 


forgetting moment, 


about QOhio’s Pride’s rich strike, and in- 
tent now only upon the security of the 
prisoner, Whom they urged closely along in 
their midst toward his own tent. 

Following the crowd, and yet at a little 
distance, as one who in his own. peculiar 
present frame of thought could have no 
sympathy with their violent and_ possibly 
varying moods, Mark Redfern also moved 
away, dragging one foot heavily after the 


other. It really seemed as though with the 


loss of late expectations, vanishing 
almost as suddenly as they had been’ pre- 
sented, something of his physical strength 
had been taken from him, so heavily did he 
creep along. For a while he pulled himself 
almost mechanically towards his own place. 

But when he had passed over little more 
than half the distance, becoming: now able 
to see his tent more clearly, he noticed that 
the shifting, heaving crowd of those who 
had passed him had gathered close in front 
of ; 
premises, but all the same seeming to invade 


not exactly encroaching upon_ his 


them with an unwelcome character of irre- 
pressible disorder. Coming. still a little 
nearer, he saw that they had thronged not 
around his tent, but the neighboring one, 
where the arrested man had at once been 
led 3; to 
quarters and in Comparative freedom, yet 


be lett for the while in his own 


| 
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with his hands bound behind him, and an 
armed guard stationed before the entrance 
and at either side. 

In a few minutes, probably, the active 
curiosity that had so far kept that little 
crowd in the neighborhood would die away, 
and it would quietly disperse. Meanwhile, 
however, Mark felt that he could now ven- 
ture no further in that direction. He must 
be alone; free to ponder upon the great 
question now forced upon him—-free from 
the interruption of disorderly surroundings, 
so as to be able to make up his. mind 
about what, as he already began to under- 
stand it, was the vital question of his ability 
to put away a temptation almost irresistibly 
counseling him to let matters take what 
seemed their predestined course, and by 
consenting to a wrong, deliberately to reap 
the benefit of it. 

So he turned aside from the beaten path, 
and made his way slowly among the few 
and the fur- 


tents that stood between him 


ther side of the valley, and at last found 


himself in comparative quict. It was where 
the valley began to rise towards the eneir- 
cling hills, away from the. mining claims ; 
and here, at the base of the great pines that 
grew close down to the level and reached 
their interlacing branches over his head, he 
believed that he could give himself up to 
uninterrupted thought. All was serene and 
peaceful around him; if he could calmly think 
in any place it, must be here. Where he 


had reached the border between hill and 
plain, there chanced to bea ridge of fresh 
grass tempting him to rest; there now let 
him tarry and reflect: upon. his situation, 
and if possible come to some definite con- 
clusion from it. 
For a few minutes his thoughts seemed 


had. all 


this whirl and pas- 


dazed and come 


wandering. 
upon him so suddenly 
sion and loud storming of excited men sue- 


ceeding acalm, and then again, a peaceful 


hush of loneliness, as before. Was. it 
merely a hideous nightmare? Had it ever 
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happened at all, and would his’ mind now 


recover its accustomed quiet, after struggling 


with a mere disordered phantasy that need 
only be firmly resisted to pass away into 
nothingness? And yet, when one awakens . 
from an evil dream, and_ has time to realize 
how untrue it was, there generally ensues 
an exhilaration of spirit, and a happy frame 
of thought, from the perception that the ter- 
ror had been one of fancy only, and that the 
serenity of life can now resume its accus- 
To .Mark 


of this pleasant reaction; merely a_ dull 


tomed sway. now came none 
Weight of misery, as he began to compre- 
hend that the tempest of the last few min- 
utes Was no. nightmare, and that in_its. dis- 
appearance it had left no sunshine of peace 
to succeed it, but) was the beginning, as it 
were, Of a bitter realization» of misfortune 
that had come to stay. 

He* was’ sick and: aching at.heart. 
seemed a cruel thing to be forced to hold 
his conduct in his own hands, and be thus 
obliged to balance irresolutely to and _ fro, 
between proffered good fortune on the one 
hand, and his inner consciousness of right 
and wrong upon the other. It was a self-dis- 
pute about a simple, plain, untrammeled 
matter—a thing admitting of no dependent 
or connecting issues, but only to be de- 
cided by Yes or No; and yet so much hung 
that 


promising question, whether or not. he 


upon decision! ‘Phe plain, uncom- 
should try to save that man—that was all. 

Upon the one side was the continuance 
to Ruth of her: good fortune—more than 
ever desirable, now that he had so rashly 
lost all the benefit of his long labor, and 
had become almost penniless, except for 
the few nuggets that he had picked up dur- 
ing the last few days, and the tritle for which 
he had sold his claim. ‘Yo save her fortune 


to her, all he had to do was to remain 
silent—-not to raise hand or foot, but to let 
the rude course of mining justice run on to 
The man 


would be hanged-—no one would know 


its destined and usual. end. 
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even his name, certainly not the peculiar 
relation existing between those two; the cir- 
cumstance would soon be forgotten; there 
would be a little grave somewhere, flattened 
to. «the ground, with no~ record: planted 
upon it, and in a.few days. thereafter to be 
overgrown and unnoticed: and that was all. 
\nd, with that, the httle fortune at home 
would be assured beyond any further danger. 

but yet, in his own heart, Redfern felt 
that he, at least, could never forget the event 

that, ever after; there would return to 
torment him the guilty memory of: having 
stood by and consented to the death of one 
who, though. so debased, was none the less 
the brother of her whom. he loved. and 


trusted. It seemed as though thenceforth 
the mere thought: of that. nameless grave 
would haunt him, keeping him from. resting 
home, and drawing him away, year after 
ar, to look upon the spot as upon a piece 
his own foul work---as though. his. very 
dreams would: betray. him, and force him to 
nutter in his’sleep the. dreadful secret. 

Qn the other hand, there was the chance, 
that, by active exertions, he might. save the 
meré chanee, perhaps, still 
something torsnatch at with hope. ..Were he 


sueceed, it would not necessary for 


to reveal the fact that a little fortune of 
thousand dollars awaited a- claimant at 
me. Lite being saved, the rescued man 
ght be left to wander. off to other mines, 
id very-likely would soon meeét. his end in 
ne different manner. But what. if. the 
Wan. Were some day to drift back to his 


tor rest and Olcl association, Qs Men 


Vilsometimes Then would come the 
revelation of that precious’ legacy gathered 
in.by another’s. hand~-the recognition: of 
taat-other one as the person who had known 
at his existence and legal rights, and yet 
had failed. to make disclosure in the proper 
cason=—the recrimination, beggary, and 


robable diserace. Would it) be worth 
‘hile to. Hive with the incubus. of such an 


ipprehension Weighing upon him year after 


year? Would it not be better, at the very 
first, to give up everything, and for another 
season trust to the chances of the mines? 

While he sat there, balancing in his mind 
each argument as it came up, his hand 
struck something close to his right. It was 
a projecting branch or stump, he thought; 
then he saw-it was a thin slab of board, 
driven not over firmly into the earth. He 
had helped place it there, he remembered; 
and with that he arose somewhat hastily, as 
he realized that he was. sitting upon a 
freshly mounded grave. ‘The board. was 
the best substitute the mine had _ offered for 
a tombstone, and it told but little. ‘* Jack, 
Died Oct. 27, "—that was.all it -said, 
for nothing more had been known about the 
man who had come into the. valley, a 
stranger to everybody. He had_ purposely 
shot himself; and -when. they had buried 
him, Mark had wondered a. little that so 
many of the miners seemed to look upon 
his action somewhat asa matter to be ex- 
pected, and appeared little moved by it. 
What else was there for the man to do? 
This, in fact, had even been the suggestion 
of one or two. He had failed at the East; he 
had made a failure here; he was one of 
those men who would bea failure everywhere. 
Was there anything better for him to do 
than to shoot himself ? 

Mark shivered as he thought upon the 
scene. How many were there not among 
the miners who might say the same thing 
about themselves? Many of them. were 
young men full of hope and adventure, to 
be sure; but others were middle-aged men, 
with whom life had so far been a bitter dis- 
appointment, and who, if they dared think 
it over, could) now see no. relief opened 
from the accustomed trial and’ poverty, ex- 
cept by the merest chance. Might ‘not he 
be one of these men himself ? 

With this he hastily moved away. ‘Thank 
God! it had not come to that, with him. 
There were. still many years of hope and 


possible success before trusted, 
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And yet he must fly from that place, so full 
of unpleasant retrospect and evil suggestion. 
There was no. knowing devilish 
temptation might lurk in that neigborhood, 
poisoning the mind as malaria might poison 
the body. And so away from the: lone- 
some, fast darkening border of the mine, to 
some other place, where, if there were no 
pleasant companionship tor him, at least 
could be found life and animation. 

A. littthe way down along the line was one 
tent,larger than the others, brightened as well 


as it could be by many. tallow candles, and 


crowded with a roaring, laughing crowd. 


This was where a few days ago the Doctor 
and Ohio’s Pride had so unsuccessfully staked 
their gold and silver; and now above the din 
of voices could be heard that of the sailor, 
joyously gambling alone, and, in his 
present excitement entirely. forgetful of the 
impending fate of his late associate and ex- 
emplar at that very table. Ohio's Pride 


had already wasted much at the roulette- 


wheel; and even as Mark peeped in at the 
open doorway, was in the act of exchang- 
ing one large nugget for silver coin, at a 
ruinous cost In percentage, so as to-continuc 
the game. With a sigh Mark saw the zold 
exchanged and the proceeds lest almost at 
the instant. Hlow long it would have lasted 
him! How many comtorts tt would have 
furnished to Ruth ! 
«You are acting, Ohio, as it you owned 
the whole mine, one man warningly spoke; 
in good fellowship and really: anxious that 
the sailor should arrest: himself in his wild 
prodigality, and think a little. | 
And 
That 
little 
And 


was 


Bio blazes!" was the answer. 
didn’t IT own the whole mine once ? 
\\ hit 1S 


piece of it to. what [ then had? 


is, me and two others ? this 
should -have had it now, only that 
watched, you see and the others: got mad 
and that told about it. that I 
said was that what I knew [T knew and what 
I didn't know, I- 

Mark slowly moved away. lle 


Sala 


would 
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have liked to counsel his old) companion to 
better things, but there was no opportunity. 
to do it, and to-morrow it might be too late. 
Besides he had already given advice that 
had been neglected... And after all—and 
with this came the thought that so often 
steals upon the wisest of men, tempting the 
throwing aside of care and caution and 
every ambition, and asking whether life is 
really worth living unless one surrenders 
himself blindly and unresistingly to the im- 
pulse merely to float upon its current, and 
with equal serenity accept uncomplainingly 
the good or evil as chance may bring it. 
Might. not Ohio’s. Pride, 
showing the higher wisdom in his adoption 


after all, be 


of a reckless course 2? What good can there 
be in labor and’ energy and long constrain- 
ed endeavor, as long as they come in the 
end to nothing ? 


4 


lay out plans of life, which at the last are 


Why work and: delve, and 


almost sure to go astray. and leave only’a 


bitter recollection of wasted, 


toll 


purposceless 
When: instead, there might be the 
sratifying sense of having been wise and 
enjoyed in all their fullness the pleasures of 
life as they have -chanced to present them- 
selves ? 

Again Mark tore himself away from. the 
falsely alluring thought; and now he came 
to where two men sat in. the shadow of a 
tree some twenty fect from the tent, and 
discussed the late great event. of the mine. 
Yet it was searcely to be called a discussion, 
since only one of them spoke, the other 
giving the ready assent of. silence. ~ And 
Mark drew near and listened. 

‘© Of course,” said the man, ‘‘the fellow 
must hang. never liked him-——I do not 
know that did... “Vhat may 


not in itself be a reason for stringing him 


any one ever 
up; and-yet he seemed. so and base 
by nature, that [am sure he meant to steal 
the horse. And 
attempt to kill. 

Molloy’s Junction, they hanged two men tor 


then again, there is the 


Why, three weeks ago, at 


much Jess than that ;-and they. were. both 
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such clever-looking fellows that no one, to 
look at them, would have behHeved they 
could have gone astray any way. but 


you see, our. security must. be 


entoreed, 
eyen if we make a law for the purpose; or 
else, how in these wilds can private: rights 
remain respected ?” 

muttered to 
How 


And 


why, after all, should JI think. any more 


Mark 


himself, as he quietly moved away. 


else can private rights be protected ? 


about it?.. Phe man is 


scems agreed upon that. What difference, 
then, can come from anything I could do or 
say to prevent ?” 
Yet he was not. satisfied. In his: heart 
was the answer that he should try what. he 
could do, since in that way qnly might his 
If he 


Was it not a.sign that he feared to intercede 


conscience relieved. refrained, 
lust What he said might really prove of some 
clleet ? 

N little way off was another tent. [It was 
not for gambling or drinking purposes, and 
was not lighted. ‘Three men sat at the fire 
in front of it,.and like, the other men, Were 
conversing. upon the great subject of the 
moment—-which everywhere at that minute 
Wis being discussed, indeed, except where 
drinking and gambling had tempted a few 
baser or more careless minds into other di- 
rections. And here again Mark drew. near, 
and in the shadow of the tent listened. 

don’t know about that,” he heard one 
man-say. **Whatever. others may think, I 
don’t fora moment believe that the fellow 
tually stole the horse. ‘To stre, he 
has told two stories about 
lie: but all the same the 


them:must be a 


other may be true, And I base my opinion 
Upon the appearance of the man. himself. 
Ile may be mean enough to steal horse, 
but don’t beheve he would. dare to. do it. 
tell Jim, it takes. some courage: to 
crawl up-to atent and cut adariat, when the 


wner may be ling wide awake inside, with 
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a pistol pointed througha slit inthe canvas.” 
But the attempt to. kill 2” 


‘Well, that was bad, of course; but then 
No one 


was hurt, and. so perhaps it better be 


all the same uit came to nothing. 


left to pass unregarded. The. fellow was 
angry; and there’s many a man in the mine 


would get just as angr 


y if a stranger came 
up rudely, and grabbed him by the collar, 
and accused him of stealing a horse. All 
the more justifiably, it may be, if he hadn't 


stolen a horse. [tell you, Jim, there’s get- 


ting to be too much indiscriminate stringing 
these mines, for matters that would 
not carry more than afew months’ impris- 
onment at home. “Punish a man severely, 
if you will, but keep your hanging for worse 
crimes than this one.” 

Again Mark, slowly dragged himself away, 
his heart now sinking yet more. heavily 
within him. Were there then. really two 
partics In the mine, regarding this matter ? 
How then would it come out in the end? 
Perhaps it would be so equally divided that 
a dozen men might change the seale; in 
which party should he then be classed? 
Possibly the counsel of one man might alter 
the that be? 


What should be his own duty in the matter 


issue: whose counsel should 


—his own duty more than that of any one 


else, Indeed?) No use now to hug to him- 


self the belief that the affair could have only 
that 
say 
He 


Wrong; 


predestined: tragic end, «and 


whatever he. or one’ else. could 


would-have no influence in avoiding it. 


4 


must take his position for right 
and it must be with the assurance that what- 
ever he might determine upon within the 
next few hours must affect his life with ecer- 
tain unalterable « of either 


And 


as he might settle it with his own con- 


or evil. it was for him alone to aet: 


and, 
science, tomake the issue for himself. 
So balancing the right and wrong—-know- 


inv all the while in his heart the direction m 


~ 


which the proper path of conduct really led 
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—he slowly strolled homeward, reaching at 
last hisown tentagain. As he had foreseen, 
the crowd of miners had at last dispersed. 
Only one, in fact, remained—Five-ace bill, 
who, witha rifle on his soulder stalked to 
and fro on guard betore the imprisoned man’s 
quarters. 

Meanwhile the. mists of evening had 
fallen, and shadowed the mine ‘in. gloom. 
The distant hills had vanished from. sight. 
The neighboring pines lost their separate 
distinctness and coalesced into one rugged 
border of blackness against the darkened 
sky. 
the canon, scattered camptires were twink- 
ling, and cach moment. in increasing num- 
bers. 

His own camphre had long fallen away, 
Mark 


sat down beside it—egazing fora few minutes 


smouldered 


and Into nothineness. 


at the ashes, wondering in vacant train of 


thought whether it were worth while now to 
attempt reviving them. ‘Then as he lstless- 
ly stooped down with some undetermined 
intention of doing so, suddenly the tread of 
an intruder came near, and a hand. was 
lightly laid upon his shoulder. 

‘* Look here, Redfern,” said Walt (Quincy, 
in a hurried; excitable whisper, ‘‘thayman 


We must not let. him be 


must be saved. 
put lo death, if we can help it. But good 
old 


littke, and do not take things so much _ to 


\C1OUS, fellow Arouse - yourself. a 
Heart 


‘sTo..hearf, say 2°" responded. the 


you 
other, with a vacant, halt-atirighted: vaze, 
as though his terrible secret had been read. 
About what, Walt?’ 

“Why, about your bad luck with the 
Claim. It was hard, to be sure; but you 
have the mines all before you, and may 
very Well do better another day. © Let. that 
pass. man—can we not .do something 
to save him ?” 

But how; Walt 

We 


If we taal, 


ieast,. try 3° can We not? 


we shalk have done our duty. 
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Perhaps, after I. have been a little while 
longer in the country, I may not mind these 
things.as much. I may. even grow to ap- 


prove of them?:,. but now,.-Redfern, being 
not yet used to such rough doings, it don’t 
seem ‘quite the right thing to hang a oman 
for merely. stealing a horse.’’ 

here, Walt. What interest 
Why should) you 
not rather be glad to let things take their 


the 


you have in this fellow ? 


course, and so get him) out of way? 


days 


Don't you remember that a_ tes 
you Were so jealous that you could have 
picked a quarrel with him and put ball 
into him?) And-now that a lot of micn take 


the affair into thetr own hands. and.-° with- 


“out your saying a word or raising a. finger. 


propose to finish him, you. wheel around, 


and are ready to tight tor him. f don’t un- 
derstand it.” 

‘<1 think. I 1 ‘ean 
see that Ineed not. be jealous of hind any 
more. He is not a bad looking fellow, as 
some. would count looks; and Lo remember 
that I was very angry at-seging Grrace smile 
upon him as she did, talk about him 
though perhaps she did that partly to tease 
And if he 


were at home, and in good 


Mie. 
favor socially, it “might -he.-could 
Give me a great deal of trouble that way. 


o O 


I feel assured, now, that: Grace could 
never smile again upon amin so disgraced.” 
‘* Of course not, Walt.” 
hat-may -not help ‘me, ‘though,” -he 
men in the 


continued. © ** Phere are more 


world than we two. You seeywhen 
that he had-been seized, and might be hang- 
ed Tielt, for the mstant, a-kind of seerct joy, 
just because he was going to be put out. of 
the world and out of my way, Without an 
care or responsibility on my part. “Phat 


was a murderous thought, was it ‘not 


thought that would-be ver) 
easy for any one to have,” responded Red- 
felt that he 


had given himself up to similar: frame. of 


Was al 
tern, -hanging his-head, .as he 


mine, and perhaps had not fully tried 
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to realize to himself the error ot it. ‘ But 


tried to repress. the thought, but, 
hearing more of the affair and of his career, 
I knew that Grace could never think of him 
with-favor, and that my mind could be easy 
about that. Mark, I. began to -won- 
der how IT should have acted, if matters had 
been different. Suppose that he was not 
such a vagabond, but had been unjustly. ac- 
cused, and was in danger of being hanged 
for some other person’s. fault? knew, 
then, that if I stood aloof and lect things take 
their course, I should be, in a manner, con- 
senting to his death, and would be reaping 
advantage from it.. It would) be so like 
blood-money And not. for ten thousand 
dollars. would I-———”’ 

‘* Why do you say ten thousand dollars ? ’ 
Hite rrupted Redfern, looking up suspiciously, 
as the mention of that particular sum struck 
a chill through him. 

do’ I ‘say-: it-? 
somewhat surprised at the singularity of the 


responded Walt 


question. ‘*I-suppose mentioned. that 


sum-as being the only one that, at the mo- 


ment, came: Into. my. head. Any other 


would have done well for an 


What I meant was, that- for 


amount 
Hlustration. 
no sum of Money would I be in the position 
of ting advantage of another man’s death, 
wher®eperhaps, might have rescued him. 
Welly-as IT was saying, let us imagine that 
things were a little that—by 
his death. I-could-have won Grace Markham. 
tell you, Mark; that-L believe. should 
miserable man the 


looked at 


should. feel  assassin—as though | 


then. be the most 


world. Every time: | 


had only. gained. her. by. striking another 


han down. It would be better LO have 


this fellow live and take her away from me, 
and settle down next door to me all the rest 
of my life—better that, a thousand times, 
than the other.” 

better, Walt,’? mur- 


yes, much 
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mered Redfern, sinking his head between 
his hands... **Go on.” 


‘That is all, I believe... ‘There is noth- 
that, having made— up 


Have I 


Ing. more.» Except 


my mind, T must try to save him. 


made myself understood ? 


‘Almost too plainly, Walt; for you 
have shown me how [—that 1s to say, you 
are right, and [am-.wrong ; and—-—_ Let 


o 


us go now,’ and the man. slowly. raised 
himself from. the ground and. stood erect. 
All doubts, subterfuge, and subtlety were 
Walt; 


whether we suceeed “or. not in saving that 


swept away. ‘* ket /go and 
man, at least we shall have cased our con- 
sciences, so that—— 
‘My conscience, you mean, Mark. For 
what trouble can you be inabout the matter?” 
“Yes, your conscience, if you will have 
itso. ‘Though it might be on my own— 


on everybody's conscience who stood idly 


by and let a man die for such a crime. We 
will -go to Colonel Rollock’s tent. There, 
[ fancy, the matter must be decided. + But 


first, Walt 

Welks 

Look yonder,’—-and_ he’ pointed. to- 
ward Judge Markham tent, only a few paces 
off. For awhile it had appeared dark and 
obscured; but within the last moment, a slum- 
bering coal had suddenly lighted into tlame 
and had leaped up, Heking the dry twigs 
that had lain upon it, and the contagion of 
fiery animation had spread top to 
bottom of the pile, and now the whole was 
ina merry blaze, with sportive crackling, 
Vhe ruddy tlame leaped high, covering the 
white canvas with a glow, and bringing into 
plain relief the soft folds of the white gar- 


ments of one who. sat therein. Took 
there, Walt.” 
‘Well, -Mark?.? 


‘* Perhaps you had better first go thither,” 


said Redfern. You know how -often 
have told you. not to be atraid. You see 
that she 1s. alone. Most probably. the 


ah) 

4 
} 

1 
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Judge has gone over to the camp on our 
errand. I will 
on, and you can follow in time to give me 


LO 


Seize the opportunity. 
your help.” 


Ves I will go,” responded Walt, mus- 


| CONCLUDED IN 


INDIAN PAPERS.- 


GHAPTER. I. 


The Indian War of 1578, usually called 
the Piute and Bannock War, originated with 
a small tribe of Indians Eastern Idaho. 
‘This tribe, the Bannocks, have often been 
called the Snakes. 


erable in numbers and remarkable for their 


They were once consid- 


wars, particularly with other Indians. 
During the summer of 1569, there was 

into between) some 

the 


bridger, Wyoming, a sort of Indian treaty. 


entered avents. of the 


Government and Bannocks at. Fort 
This treaty stipulated that at any time, when 
the Bannocks should so clect, a reservation 
of public land should be given them. ‘They 
were to have all the rights and_ privileges 
that had already been secured to their neigh- 
bors, the Shoshones in Wyoming. 
Subsequent. to. the treaty reservation 
some one hundred miles north of Salt Lake, 
within the borders of the territory of Idaho, 
Was Sct apart. So far, there was good faith 
between those who made the promises’ and 
but 


the stipulations» were 


those who came after to execute them 
almost immediately 
modified and substantially violated 3 for the 
Indian Department directed that all ‘troam- 
ing Indians” In southeastern Idaho should 
have a home upon the same reserve. 

As long as the Bannocks were more nu- 


merous than the “troaming Indians,” not of 


Causes of the Piute and Bannock War. 


tering courage; and, wringing Mark. by the 
hand—as when one takes good-by of his 


companions to go upon a forlorn hope—he 


left him, and slowly) began: his) approach 
toward the. Judge's tent. 


Leonard Atp. 
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CAUSES OF ANID BANNOCK WAR. 


their language .or habits, they no 


marked disturbance. = In faet the Bannocks 


had thousands of ponies and were nomadic, 


living principally by hunting the buffalo 1 


the Yellowstone Valley.. ‘Vhey came tor the 


annuity goods, and departed: at will. > but, 


little by little, the Shoshones were allowed 


} 


to come upon the reservation. ; goods, sub- 


sistenee, and clothing, intended for the Ban- 


} 


nocks, Were ‘Issued to these roamers—-and 
soon they eutnumbered the lawful claimants 
nearly two to one. 

The 


hed, restless, and. made. bitter complaints 


Bannocks, of course, dissatis= 
that the Dridger treaty; smade with them, 
Was not kept. 

Washing: 


People. sitting in the. office, at 
regarded such» frettings as of) lie 


Were net all 


ton 


account. Indians, Indians? 
What minttered tt whether they were Sho- 
shones or. Bannocks? If there were room 
cnotgh and supplies enough there, no 
that 


dim had acright to despise the hand 


fed him: 


Well;..as 1% often happens, the . 
were very anery with the facobs. he 
Bannocks grew more -anch more restless, 


more and more quarrelsome, and: not only 


hated, but robbed, the more “industrious 


and more tavored Shoshones. 
At last, in 1987; 


began, 


work 


ort 


August, the 


revenee Bannock near 


| May 

| 

| 


[SS7. 


fall shot and. killed two white teamsters. 


were: pretty. quiet, even: after this 
rage; till the authorities, with a view of 
iishing the guilty, by: their: slow pro- 

cesses came. at last to look into the matter. 

\ir. Davidson, the Indian agent, sent his 

interpreter to. they Bannocks with a message 
hat they. should’ come his» office: and 

Bannock-Pe-tope, who 


rine with: them 


was. believed to be -the slayer of the two 
tcamsters. The=Indians seemed: to. obey. 
came, and brought the suspected cul- 
prit.. was delivered to’ the -marshal, 
whe conveyed him to prison at Malad City 
to await: his: trial. 

Phere’ was: thus no Open Opposition ; 
hut somehow Indians always deeply. demur 

the White man’s. methods of. justice, and 
those Who looked beyond the quiet de- 
mcanor could sce signs of a gathering storm. 
Indians can understand. why some 

white men-should. not sufier. for other white 
3. men’s offenses.” were merely squar- 


ing old scores when. they, through. Petope, 


com, 


ew the two -teamsters, 
5 
hear that 


hour after. the marshal had gone, 


SO we are not surprised LO 


the suppressed wrath began to show itself. 
Young 


tempting to. issue: cattle to the Indians, was 


Alexander: Rhodan,. whe was. at- 


silled by a-weapon in the hands of Nam- 
ncvouo, and other mischief was threatened. 

Very. properly, Hall, several miles 
Gistant, Was called upon for troops. “Phe 
Bain- 


next morning, my friend, Captain 


ridge, who had the preceding summer, 
during the Nez Perce escapade, co-operated 
with me so-heartily, was on the spot. with a 
of -hts Company. 
The murderer’ was demanded at. the 
nds of the Shoshones and the Bbannocks. 


lhe Shoshones said.ithat had he: been 
Shoshone they. would-have arrested him and 


delivered shin: but that: this arrest should 


nade bys Bannocks.” Those. Ban- 
listening. acquies- 


WhO. 


started off with apparent acrity. 


“66 Brin 
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to make the arrest of the guilty Indian. 
But when night came, the pursuers returned 
without Nampeyogo. They declared that 
he had joined his. father and brothers, and 
that all had escaped to the corntry that les 
beyond the Snake River. 

Again pursuers were dispatched, but al- 
Bannocks 


ways with like results. The 


were now. plainly hostile. They were 
armed, and many of them finely mounted. 
Their handsome ponies (some of them pure 
white) were fat and tough. 

Soon more troops came, from Fort Doug- 


lohn Smith, ‘its 


lass. General com- 
mander, the. general who manoeuvred so 
acceptably a division of the 15th Corps 
during the War of the Rebellion, soon fol- 
lowed, and beld a council with the Indians. 
He took strong ground with the Bannocks: 
¢ back that murderer, or you will be 
regarded as treaty-breakers—yes, as hos- 
tiles::.:’ 

fowever, 
White 


traced him up to a white settlement, and he 


Still they did not comply. 
Nampeyogo did not get off. men 
was seized, tried, condemned, and executed. 

Soon atter the death of the fierce Nampe- 
yogo—about the middle of January, 1575 
an event occurred that has. been nained as 
the actual cause of the war. But the causes 
were really, like those of all wars, multi- 
farious. 

General Smith had hand on_ the 
vround three complete companies of infantry 
and three troops of cavalry. At dawn on 
the 16th of January, he had so marched his 
small foree as to completely surround and 
hem in two of. the Bannocks’ villages. 
Though the Indians were armed, yet they 
were taken so suddenly that both villages 
Were captured, and upwards of fifty warriors 
and some three hundred ponies were es- 
corted to the Agency. The father and two 
brothers. of Nampeyogo were sent to Fort 
for detention, ‘The remainder, after 
(general Smith counselled them well, 


were allowed their liberty. “heir ponies, 


: 
i 
{ 


| 
4 
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such as were captured, and rifles, were kept 
from them. 

Fora time the Bannocks apparently ac- 
quiesced in this management, but they were 
angry afcheart with the white man’s adminis- 
tration of justice, especially vexed at 
the loss “of their rifles ponies. “They 


had manys night-talks among themselves, 


ana weretor days hatching out plans. for 
revenge. 

As soon as the springtime vave them good 
weather and sufficient erass for the animals 


that they still had, the. Bannocks Jett the 


reservation. Many of had. put 


crops, but these were abandoned: to” the 


Wary Shoshones, who. reaped from. their 
fields a goodly harvest. 
warlike Indians 


1875, let us 


betore. follow Ing these 


into the actual campaign: of 


notice them: during the preceding year, 1n 


the troubles that the Government had. with 
their natural enemies. the Nez Pereceés. 
About a 


time employed by Colongl Green as 


score of Bannocks Were-at that 


scouts. .\ccompanying the troops that had 


marched trom Boise City to Kamiah, they 
joined me at the latter place, just after the 


battle of the Clearwater. Buffalo. Hlorn,. a 


handsome young Indian, covered with 


plhimage and dressed in skins, was at their 


head. Phese Bannock scouts had. hardly 


come to my coltumn, and been required to 


across the mountains from 


march With wus 


Idaho into Montana, when they, hesitating 


to go, began to manitest a very insubordi- 


nate spirit. However, only three broke 


away. from. us at this time. Fortunately, 


buffalo then. kept on omy side of. th 
controversy. 


Were alter this, éhter- 


prising during the long march: yet: it) was 


exceedingly difficult. restrain them 
from aets of brntality. lor they 


Gime atl One tine suddenly Woh one ot 


gld woman Who was too sick anch intirny to 


keep on with. the hostiles, the scouts in- 
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stantly killed her, and took her scalp. as a 
trophy of victory. Again, there was another 
example of ferocity: the same scouts had 
come upon General Gibbon’s battle-field) of 
Bie-hole. Vhe dead, including women and 
children, had been buried under the bank 
The 


quickly disinterred the bodies, robbed them 


of a stream. ferocious. Bannocks 


of clothing, robes, and varrous orna- 
ments as had been buried with them; then 
they pierecd. dishonored. their 
bodies in a shocking way, and carried oft 


sadly upon the. scene, and 


their scalps.° I noted at the time: 


look 


then, as 


officers 
common impulse, deepen 
their beds (the places from which the bodies 
had been dug), and cover them with earth.” 

Qn the other hand, there was good: be- 
havior. Just before Chief Joseph’s notable 
night attack on my camp. at Camas: Mead- 
ows, I recorded that one of Robbin’s scouts, 
a Bannock, the famous. Buffalo Horn, who 
has since fought against us and been killed, 
at this time crept to the top of the mountain 
ridee, succeeded in getting upon a promi- 
nent point whence -he could: see’ Joseph's 
(yum) In the (‘amas Meadows below, and 


sent one of the Indians with a message, 


foseph with ‘all.his. Indians are -here.” 
After the night attack, and as we had re- 
sumed the hot pursuit and were recovering 
the mules and horses which had been stolen, 
we had a pleasant surprise from the Bannock 
reserve: ‘‘First: a. gay~ cavalcade;: . riding 
with the free and easy grace of Indians, ap- 
peared in the distance. It proved to be the 
advance guard of a company of scouts from 
Fort Hall about one hundred miles to the 
Their feathers and. fur-strips 


] 
SOULAWEeST. 


were flying in the breeze, and the bright 
colors and tasteful decorations of each man 


and horse added to the brilliant | effect. 
Vhey carried a white flag-in the front rank, 
\ thrill 
of joy ran through our weary and almost 
this 


in tull buckskin 


} 


and rode grandly into our camp. 


discouraged: Company. at accession. 


The leader of the Scouts, 
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dress, shaggy with strings, was a tall, pale 
in, With fair proportions, and slightly deaf. 
\ stranger would see little that was remark- 


hie in him; yet of all the scouts in our In- 


dian campaign, none equaled this ‘chiet, 


Night.and day,” with guides’ and= 


out. With foree and without, Fisher fear- 


hung: upon the skirts.of the enemy. 


he -aceuraey,.--carefulness, and fulness. of 


his reports, to -attempting to. chase 
lndians. across avast wilderness, were a de- 


\fter-this.. had oecasion to. distrust 
Indian tricnds; for, ** next there. came to us 
hcre: evidences’ -of a Bannock treachery, 

hich culminated a vear later in the murder 

outrages of the Bannock Campaign. © 

\tthe toot-of the mountain. near. Mary 
Lake, Where Spurgin made his zig-zag road, 
Orty: herses belonging to. citizen. teams, 
whiehawwere doing the transporting. work . for 

were turned? out to graze. © During. the 
night, these horses mysteriously disap- 
eared. The quartermaster’s clerk;.. en- 


ountering. some Bannock scouts. who had 


splelously lingered in: the rear, was treat- 
cd to some, very rough language by. them. 
Suspecting treachery, sent. at once a 
I] detachment of mounted soldiers, who 
returned to the-camp: with ten of the 
Indian scoutss*prisoners. Their leader, 
that-is, the leader: of: this party,)> a -half- 
breed: by the.name ot Raine. was cross and 


niutinous language.° [had them all 


sarmed apd placed: in the guard-tent, and 


cir handsome horses and rifles taken from 
em. now also found on -inquiry that 
ithe Bannock scouts except one or two 
deserted. the brave Fisher, had 
back from him to the treops and were 
inning to return to Fort Hall. 

\n old chief of the tribe: soon begeed of 
the prisoners go tree, assurmne- me 
their innocence. 

Whato you say may be true 
are. good. to horses. ‘Phey 


follow-blind. tratls. better than white men. 


Send out some of your young men, and look 
up some of my lost horses. IT will never set 
the prisoners free till the horses are. brought 
back.” 

‘The old man replied, ** Yes, Indians good 
to hunt horses; IT will send them.” 

In a few ‘hours, twenty of the horses 
came galloping into Camp, chased by his 
young Indians, who with the old man; then 
came to me and declared that these twenty 
were all they could possibly find. 

said, All right. shall never let the 
prisoners. go. till IT see the other twenty 
horses.” 

The old Indian gave a grunt and--shrug 


of the shoulders and lett me... Soon after I 


saw him mounted and then, with his party) 


leave the camp. Phat night the remaining 
twenty horses overtook us, and the prisoners 
were except Raine, who was 
patched -under escort to Fort Ellis. 

One night we had quite a scene, in which 
the brother of Raine figured. It occurred 
Ina beautiful glade near the head-waters of 
the Snake River. The -Bannoecks, our 
scouts, had for their tepees a slight knoll 
near the beautiful and clear water, not far 
from my bivouac. buffalo. Horn came to 
me and asked that the Indians might havea 
dance. Consent was given. “The echo of 
the wild singing, the wierd shapes passing 
the fire during the dance, and the actual 
sense of danger, after Joseph's late night_at- 
tack, appeared to impress the whole’ com- 
mand. with a fecling of awe and apprehens- 
ion; there was almost a panic. ~— Add to this, 
I wasintending to start the command at two 
o'clock, and so there was an unusual stir of 
preparation kept up. The neighing of the 
horses and the braymg of the mules, one 
occasionally. giving a high and prolonged 
screech, sounded during the still night ten 
times louder than usual. It was a night to 
be remembered. 

At midnight, after the war dance and its 
council had subsided, Buffalo) Horn. and 


Kaine came to headquarters and asked for 
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authority to kill our three Nez Pereé herders, 
Captain John, Old George, and one other 
Indian of the tribe. Kaine said that George 
and the two other Indians were traitors, that 
they hac rejoiced openly at Joseph's SUCECSS 
In the night battle in 
Old 


surprising. our. mule 


herd, and. that George particularly 
ought to clic. 

We had George brought. forward to tace 
his accusers. He was so frank and evident- 
ly so honest that the story against hin was 
buftalo 
killing 


angry in 


not for a. moment... believed, and 


Horn was denied the small. favor: of 


any of the thréc. was -very 


consequence, and. never. qtite. forgave: me 


for this refusal. The third Indian may have 


been guilty. Heatany ratesso much feared 


these suspicious and: exacting Bannocks, 


that he escaped into: the forest that night 


and went back to his) people at) Kamiah. 
but the jolly Captain fohn and the demure 


‘played- 


out” horses from day to day, in a wonderful 


George, herding and bringing up the 
manner, remamed with. the command. to 
the close of the 


campaign. 


Bannock seouts lett the 


final battle avith the. Nez Pereés, re- 
turned to their agency. And is -not 
doubted that some of them, particularly 
buffalo Tforn, puffed up with. pride and 


self confidence, and -hoping to better 


than’ Joseph and his warriors, fomented the 
Causes of dissatisfaction that Ihave herein 
related, and stimulated. the Indians to: re- 
venee real and fancied wrongs, tup. to the 
lime Of their departure trom their reserva- 
tion in the spring of. 1575S. 
before J ceeding with the 
eounts of the Bannock: outbreak during thic 
sunmmer of 1975, 1t will be well to look 
see. what causes 


the Piuteccountry, 


+ 


duced that nation or; them) to asso- 


Giate with the Bannocks the 
contlpet. 


okd-told by Sarah’ Winnicmucen coneurn- 


the carly history of the Vitites. lt is to 
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just north of Humboldt Lake. 


| May 


the effect that a barbarous people who were 
cannibals of the worst sort, once dwelt. in 
the long valley of the Humboldt. River; 
whilst Sarah’s forefathers). occupied the 
country West of them, extending from what 
are now called the Muddy Lakes of Nevada 
northward. to the. Harney and Duck. Lakes 
of Oregon and: Idaho, inhabiting broad 
land sweeph off to the foot-hills of the 
Sierras, 

Phe cannibals would set traps and. lic-in 
ambuscade for the more civilized Indians, 
catch them, kill them, and cat them as we 
do. the. cattle from. the 


and sheep 


shambles. The horrid creatures would, in 
extremities, even exhume and consume the 
bodies of these who had perished in war or 
died a natural death. Of course they pro- 
voked wars with their own neighbors, and 
in their wars they Were as regardless. of. life 
bedouins of the desert, OF. as the 
of the Mahdi. 


ancient people at last undertook war “ot 


reckless.) followers Sarah's 
They beat them in_ battle, 
they put large numbers to death, and’ drove 
the remnant into the thick forest. of bushes 
Fire set to 
forest. 


the bushes drove them out of. the 


They Head LO their bulrush boats. Krom 


ethese they were pierced with arrows. as they 


approached the shores... At last the canni- 
bals forced: a danding on the castern border 
of the lake, and ran into a large cave situat- 
ed near the mountains. 

Here their. relentless foes set) watch. 
They made some attempts: to convert them 
to the use of the proper food) of} men and 
women, but the cannibals would not. sur- 
render their long enjoyed rights. privi- 


hewes, ancl SO), t1 the mouth of. the 
As those within 
When 


nto 


filled with wood. 
the wood, it Wills replac ed. 
suffictently tilled, the cave was made 
an oven by firing the wood-so that in smoke 
and heat the Jast remnant of the ferocious 
tribe of cannibals were destroyed. 

from. the East 


bhereatter other Indians 


. 
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nd North called Sarah's people. ‘‘Say-do- 


carah”--conquerors, because they had con- 
quered and annihilated these terrible ene- 
mics. It is difficult to acount for the name 
-Piutes” that we gave the Say-do-carahs. 
It does not appear to bea word originating 
Kremont named their 


with the tribe itself. 
chiet which 
ht. 


rl 
rig’ 


Che cannibals. had reddish hair. 


‘Truckee,’ signifies, 
Sarah 
says that she has a dress trimmed with somie 
of their hair. “This dress is an heirloom. in 
her royal tamily, and she calls it a ‘*mourn- 
Ing dress.” 

Well, there always has been something re- 
Piutes. 


markable about these They trom 


the first desired vreatly to peace 


vith the white men, who,. following the 
paths of Fremont and other pioneers, began 
to cross: over their: country. But -Angto- 
Little by little 
The 


whence they took their fish in abun- 


Saxon vreed is insatiable. 


their possessions Were diminished. 


dance were invaded by white settlers, and 
thar -hunting grounds. were soon. cireum- 
sctibed. Of course causes of disagreement 
must arise when. these poor people: were 
looked upon, as the following unfair deserip- 
ian trom Johnson's Encyclopedia shows: 

Pah-ute Indians tribe. ot degraded 


fndiins of the 


Shoshone stock. “Uhey num- 
er some 6,000 and are’ placed upon two 
reservations of 32,000 acres each, one on 
Walker River and one. on. Pyramid [Lake.in 
Nevada. 


ubsist upon fish, game, roots; and the like. 


They) are. quite harmless, and 
show some disposition to indus- 
tous. besides. these there are ‘some 2,500 
(Pah-utes) southeast 


vandering 


Nevada. a destitute and degraded class of 


he Piutes have. sometimes SINCE elite: 


een treated ‘kindly white settlers, as 


their: Jater history shows : but though they 
there given to them, yet: the 
taken 


mart of it has since been away, 


their ‘tbest lake,” where they obtained 


Von. IX—32, 
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their largest trout (sometimes weighing 
twenty pounds,) was passed over from them 
to the new sovereigns of the soil. 

the Piutes 


besides their, love of peace, 


have. yvenerally exhibited good qualities. 


They, both men and women, have been 
ready to work, and often’ have made head- 
way by their industry in imitating the ways 
of their civilized neighbors. One example 
will explain their backsets and. discourage- 
ments : 

Under advisement they opened an acequia 
near the railroad on the Pyramid Lake Res- 
with hard labor extended it 


crvation, and 


tor a mile. ‘This was for a flume and power 


to. propel and grist mill, which. had 
been promised them. 

Phe saw and grist mill never came,except 
The lumber for Indian houses, 
the 


The acequia is lost 


()1) paper. 


which looks so well covernment re- 


ports, Was never 


to them, and used by Anglo-Saxons. for 
purposes of Irrigation. 

I will venture to add a single instance to 
demonstrate the cruelty and wickedness that 
seemed to have pursued a people altogether 
predisposed as we have seen, to peace and 
eood with their ‘‘white brothers,” as old 
Winnemucca father named the first comers. 

It. was In. 1865, just after our great war, 


that a cry arose among: some of the white 


settlers around Harney Lake thatthe In- 


dians had stolen some of their cattle. It 
might have been true, but the Piutes 
were not engaged in the theft. | Winne- 
mucea’s tribe was then in Nevada. ~Many 


of the. Piutes: were at Muddy Lake, en- 
A detachment of soldiers 
had come down. trom Harney, answering 
to the. settler’s cry; and coming suddenly 
upon these peaceful Indians, they fired 
straight into the Indian camp and killed the 
old men, women, and children. Fortunate- 
ly torthe tribe, Winnemucca himself and his 
young men were then at another place ona 
hunting expedition. 


After this terrible catastrophe, whoever 
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was to be blamed, it is not at all strange 
that the Piutes became filled with constant 
apprehension and suspicion. ‘They were, 


of course, exceedingly ignorant and full of 


superstition, so that when some ‘ovat 
(dreamer) arose and made predictions, many 
were ready to listen. favorite. idea was 
carried by the dreamers from tribe to tribe 
all through the northwest country ; to wit: 
‘There will soon be a resurrection of In- 
dians—the whites will be killed by them, 
and our wrongs will speedily be avenged.” 

In process of time, after the. close of 
another war, a band of Piutes were gathered 
upon another section set apart from the public 
land, not far from that of Harney Lake ; it 
was named the Malheur Reservation. With 
my aide-de-camp, Captain Sladen, and my 
eldest daughter, I here paid the Indians a 
visit during the sumimer of 1876. I was 
looking for a better place for a post than 
Fort Harney, which, fifty miles distant, was 
on too elevated ground to enable the 
soldiers to raise vegetables or plant gardens 
of any sort. On a creek some ten miles 
distant from the Indian Agency, I found a 
beautiful spot, which would just suit, and 
which would put the garrison nearer. the 
Indians, of whom the settlers, particularly 
the horse raisers, were ever: making com- 
plaint. ‘Thus the soldiers would get good 
gardens and the Indians be prevented from 


roaming, and the complaints be stifled. 

This was my first personal acquaintance 
with the Piutes.. Here I found a full set of 
employes, an excellent agent, Mr. Sam 
Parish, and Sarah Winnemucca acting as 
his interpreter. [had heard of her, and 
somewhat of her remarkable history. | She 
spoke english perfectly, was very neat and 
tidy in her dress, and maintained an. air. of 
great Self respect. 

Winnemucea was net then at) Malheur ; 
and Kagan, the chief of that band, did not 
wish to decide the questions ‘I put to ~ him 
without consulting the old. respected 
of his. people. unwilling to 
force the soldiers upon the reserve, and so 
waited till the Indians should talk. it) over 
and decide... In spite of past troubles, they 
believed the soldiers at Fort Harney to be 
their friends, and that they never: had _ will- 
ingly injured: them and never would except 
when compelled to do so. 

After I had staved with them over) one 
night and said all I could. to” encourage 
them in their evident industry and_ their 
school for the children, they, in the morn- 
ing, full of friendliness with smiling 
faces bade ine adieu. © Eagan wanted me to 
visit them again, and begged me to use my 
soldiers to keep bad white men off bis Res- 
ervation. 


Oliver O. Hloward. 
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The clock struck six. One by one the 
strokes rang out, sharp and clear, and the 
shadow of the neighboring church steeple 
evradually lengthened trom. being a> mere 
index finger of righteousness, pointing 
along the dusty thoroughfare, close under 
the wing of the church, into a line quite 
across the Street, as if it had made up its 
mind not only to include the passers-by 


in its invitation, but determined to urge the 


world to come in and. share’ that peace 
which dwells under the. shadow 
church. 

A glint of sunshine fellathwart the cross, 
but the shadows. stealthily encroached on 
the domains of the sunbeams until they 
completely swallowed up the brightness. 

The last rays lingered in Dorothy Vane's 
room, lighting up its bareness, coquetting 


with a pot of pink primroses, and_ flitting 
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over a few worn books and a pile of sewing 
heaped upon a table. “Vhey seemed to pry 
out the mended joints in a couple of ague- 
ish chairs, and then glided along the crev- 
ices in the bare pine floor, as if searching 
for signs of dust in the cracks. 

Not content with their inquisitive jaunt, 
they strayed over Dorothy's face, causing 
her to shade her eyes with her hand, as she 
tood ‘listlessly drumming on the window 


pane. Phe sunbeams seemed loth to leave 


he slender, gray-robed figure, the. earnest 
Re and sweet brown 
At last the mists gathered closer over the 


tops of the houses,:and Dorothy turned 


trom the window with.a sigh. | The gloam- 


ine did not- breathe of romance to her, for 


there was the fire to light, tea. to .make, 
bread to toast, and sewing to be finished’: 


and lonesome. evening to erown 


it-all. 
Dorothy’s habitation was a sort of pigeon- 


} 


box, iIn-the top of a dismal row of houses ; 


but pigeon-box was. very. cheap, her 


purse very slender, and answered. her 


Dorothy was voung, and to the young 


needs. 
all things are good, even a little eight) by 
twelve room, a pine bedstead; a. very small 


stove, and a cupboard: slenderly provis- 


honed tor inner. wants. 


She 


e was entirely alone in. the city. 


had lived in the mountains all her lite until 
now. Her mother died, and after a while 
her father, who was an indolent, dependent 
Her 
stepmother was of the grenadier type, and 
After 
short time, her father succumbed to. the 


sort: of <a creature, 


married again. 


made home unbearable to Dorothy. 


} 


ride Ot 


terror and died: too, leaving 
thy to brave the world alone, with a very 


tall mcome. 


She was. a dreamy girl, and: she used ‘to 


ie under pine trees, through the. leng 


tunmer. afternoons, while the. scent of the 


Hd-azalea blooms tilled the air, and build 


ans. for-her. future: She wanted to- be 


mething, to do something, She crowded 
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her mind with vague speculations and half- 
formed fancies ; disdaining the prose of the 
present, and looking torward with keen anti- 
cipations to the romance of the future. She 
had been offered a place in the mountain 
school, to teach, but refused it. 

Somewhere. between the age of fifteen and 
twenty, a girl- has morbid fancies, mentally 
and physically. .\t the. same time she Is 
most fond of green apples, she is looking for 
an actual Rinaldo, or a martyr like mission, 
wherein’ she be glorified. Every age 
has its disease, and romance is a- mild. in- 
fantile complaint to which callow ducklings, 
are greatly given. 

Dorothy grieved tor her father, but she 
did not escape the usual malady ot her age, 
and. finding country life entirely “prosaie, 
eathered together her belongings and moved 
to San Francisco, without any definite idea 
letter of 


kept 


or purpose. A friend gave her a 


introduction to the woman. who 
the house where she lodged, .and she knew 
no one else-in the city. 

There is something pathetic in the hope- 
fulness and cagerness of youth. Youth is 
always herloc. Bring on your dragons, the 
knights of the nursery cry in their rashness, 
‘weean overcome them by might and truth.” 
Alas, as the bitterhess of. knowledge creeps 
on them with age, they find the highway 
More 


whilom 


strewn with the fallen. often the 


dragons live, and the victors lic 
vanquished. 
In the first excitement, everything was 


delightful. She had never been in city 


before, and the people, the multitudes of 
lights ‘and sounds, were pleasant to her. 
It seemed to her delicious to be awakened 
by. the rumble of milk wagons: and_ the 
She 
was tired of catbird calls and robin trills. 
Out of 
only see row atter row of solemn pine trees. 
The 
perched upon a hill, and she could look out 


rattle and hum of the morning traffic. 


her window at home. she. could 


house in Which she now Hyved was 


upon the bay and across the water, and on 


= 
= 
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a clear morning she could sce the Contra 
Costa hills. 
same, but the ships—Ah ! there was some- 


The pines were always the 


thing to think of and dream of ! 
This was life—only to be an infinitesimal 


fraction of it all, Dorothy thought, as she 
dusted her few belongings. 

Her room was sunny and _ bright, and the 
future lay untried before her. She had 
made no positive plans. = She thought that 
she would like to be a musician, but she 
had no money to study with. She possessed 


a: Sweet -voice,. which) was’ wholly 


untrained. [It was of. the kind one likes to 
hear croon quaint minor melodies in the 
dusk ; the kind that creeps into the heart, 
whether a note is exactly true or not, and 
produces a softness of that organ that takes 
one away from one’s selt, for a while ; and 
that surely, if not the perfection of art, is a 
great thing in this world, for sclfishness is a 
deep-rooted plant, which centuries’ dust only 
sets more firmly in the human soil. 

Dorothy Vane, with all her romance, was 
a type of her own mountain nature—dainty, 
yet independent. and _ fearless; a freshening 
bit of human nature from near the skies. 

Her father had 
mountain newspaper, and her mother had 


been the editor ot a 


been a school-teacher. — Her mother had 
drilled her well in the elementary part of an 
education. She found no other occupation, 


so. decided to teach. ‘That day she: had 
been successful in obtaining a place to teach 
the young children in a little private school. 
The salary was very small, but she was con- 
tented at finding anything to do. 

Yet, after all, as she stood by her window, 
she felt a little sad. 
her glowing dreams must dissolve; her. glori- 


Hler future was settled: 


ous possibilities had) narrowed down. to a 
commonplace actuality. 

The only part of her country life that she 
missed in the city was the flowers. It was 
springtime, and she thought of a particular 
hollow at home where the maidenhair clus- 


tered thick, and the bluebells were out, and 
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wild pansies. She sighed for even a bunch 
of yellow buttercups. 

That afternoon, when. she thought of the 
flowers, She was on her way to the butcher’s 
to buy some chops; but as she turned a 
corner she saw a pot of pink primroses in a 
florist’s window. She could not resist the 
temptation, went ana bought, and came 
home to a dinner of bread and potatoes. 

As she turned trom the window. she 
stooped over the primroses to inhale their 
fragrance, and then looked at her scanty 
meal. She was young and hungry, and for 
amoment she wished that-she had not given 
Way to sentiment, for Chops are more neces- 
sary than primroses to a maiden of nineteen, 

She ate her bread. silently, wishing that 
she had some one to share it with’ her, and 
then she washed her one plate and cup, put 
them. away, lighted herlamp, and. sat down 
to her sewing. 

Her eyes. grew as. ‘sat there, 
thinking over the past, and she was. forced 
She leaned her 


to lay down her work. 


head: on. her arms, and her two brown 


braids of hair fell over the side of the low 
table until they nearly touched the floor. 

A. knock sounded her door. She 
back 


The hall was: long 


sprang up hastily, pushed her hair, 
and opened the door. 
and narrow, and. being simply lighted) by 
an oll-lamp at the farther end, was quite 
dark. 

Dorothy started back. Standing at her 
door was an old. man, apparently nearly 
seventy years of age, holding a candle. in 
one hand, and he was peering at her with 
piercing black eyes from .underneath heavy 
white eyebrows. 

The old man was a grotesque tigure. He 
was quite short and very much stooped. 
Hlis hair and beard were snow-white,. and 
his skin was yellow and wrinkled asa mum- 
mys. Notwithstanding’ a certain weirdness, 
his tace had a kindly expression. His hand 
secmed unsteady, tor the candle-light flick- 


ered and trembled, tirst resting on Doro- 


| 
‘ 
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thy’s face, then flashing on the side of the 
door, until she feared that he would drop 
the candlestick altogether. He was clad in 
an old faded: dressing-gown of Persian bro- 
Cade,’ very old and worn. It had been 
patched, in varlous stages of its decay, with 
a variety of Colors and materials... In the 
back breadth, a bit of velvet was joined with 
picce of calico; which fact, he afterwards 
explained to Dorothy, came about from a 
mnilliner’s. apprentice’s doing the work for 
him at one time and an Trish laundress’s at 
another. - 
within her door and 


Dorothy” retreated 


made a motion as if to close it; but her re- 
spect for age made her repent. 

old 
speak, but ima low hollow. voice said— 


man did not wait for -her to 


‘ani -just réady’ to. cut cout. the “eves, 


and my hand -trembles want a young, 
steady“: hand help Its “a: fine 
thing,” he. muttered. to’. himself, 


i.can’t lose it.” “Ehen in a plaintive tone 


he said, shaking his gray head, ‘* If I only 


had the nerve-—if’ 1) only had the nerve 

Dorothy’s eves dilated with horror. Was 
this a madman, or, still worse, a criminal? 
she questioned herself. She heard 


that dreadful things happened the city. 


lassie.” “Lhe old man: stretehed 


his hand- and pulled her sleeve. He 
you staring 


spoke -fretfully.. What are 


about? ‘tore the ears out, and now am 


treinbles and cannot timish the head 2?” 


lose it all because an- old man’s hand 


The 


candle nearly fell from his grasp, and: then 


He stamped his foot impatiently. 


Worothy stepped forward. 
She had heard that it was better to humor 
She thought that she 


nod people's whims. 
could co with him to the head of. the stairs, 


and then rush past and run. down. to’ the 
Story. 

right,” he nodded as she followed 
him.» ** [T knew you were a good lassie and 
sould help an old’ man. saw you carry- 


ing the blind woman’s basket the other day, 
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and thinks I to myself, ‘Peter Vox, that’s 
She looks like a bit of 
os like the 


the lassie for you. 
old 

and she'll take to your birds !°’ 

Dorothy asked in a 


Scotland, sin robins, 
‘© Have you birds?” 

faint, trembling voice, as they neared the 

head of the stairs. 

think I’d have 

beasts in these parts? No !’’=-—-he shook his 


‘There’s nothing now going but. may 


‘<Law, ‘yes. Do you 


head sadly. good old times are 
gone. 
perhaps a lapdog or tabby cat, once ina 
while.” 

Dorothy stopped at the head of the stairs. 
Theold man said impatiently, ‘‘ Come on, 
I can’t wait all night. The lady wants 
him to-morrow.-’ 

Dorothy’s indignation overcame her fear. 
The color rose in her face. She could be 
very determined and very brave when = she 
would. 

‘*~— will not go another step,” she said 
firmly. ‘* What are you killing down there ? 
will scream and call everybody in the 
house.” 

‘The old man set the candle on the floor 
ata little distance. Dorothy thought that 
she would faint. 

A dazed expression came into his face. 
Then his small, black eyes began to twin- 
His bent form shook 
He tried 
‘* Lassie,” he stammered forth. 


kle, and he laughed. 
until the tears ran down his face. 
to speak. 
Then he laughed again, until he grew black 
in the face. 

Why, lassie,” he said at: last, did ye 
think | was murdering a man ?” 

[It seemed to him so ridiculous that, with 
fresh peals of laughter, he was forced to sit 
down on the upper step and clutch the rail- 
ing tor support. 

stood by proudly. Curlosity, as 
well as pride, hept her there. 

‘Then you kill birds?” she asked scorn- 
fully. 

[ord bless us, are ye daft?” The old 


man looked up into her face. ‘* Peter Vox 
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kill anything! [never even. hurt a spider. 
My den is full-of the wee creatures. My 
room is at the other end of the hall. 1 
used to keep ad shop down town, but I LOt 
tired of it. People coming in and. out 
bothered my head, and [came here, where 
I made less money and tound more rest.” 
He picked up-the candle and) passed the 
stairs. 
“To think of any human. creature being 
afraid of Peter Vox,” he kept repeating over 


and. over again to himself, and chuckled be- 


neath his breath every once in a while, as if 


he had heard a rare joke. 
He stopped at his door, turned around, 
and. beckoned Dorothy tO 
She looked curiously about after she had 
crossed the threshold. 


‘The old 


queer little table, made of some black wood, 


man set the candle down a 


with twisted legs that looked as if they were 


writhing.  Worothy never could quite get 
over the impression that the table Ices were 
In pain, although many times to come she 
made tea on that selfsame table. 

With the exception of the candle, the 
large room was only lighted. by an oil lamp, 
Which was placed) on a‘common. pine table 
in a farther corner; on which also lay pin- 
cers, Wire, glass cyes, and the various im- 
plements of the taxidermist’s art, together 
with a litthe dead canary bird. 

Ranged around the wall were rough pine 
On. one ot a soodly 


shelves. them, sat 


COMPany ot OW ls of difterent Spec a They 


were all perched altke on «i single withered 


twig. One big tellow seemed to lead the 


elass, “and they all ‘secined to. stare at 


Dorothy in solemn inquiry with their wide 
Atter the owls 


feathered 


open, yellow glass eyes. 


:d conglomeration Ot the 


tribes, from -cagles to huminine birds, some 


4 


surrounded: with the vreenest of) artiticial 


moss, others spreading their wings as if tor 


fight, and others with wings dropping in 
sorrowtul dejection. 


A panther crouched near the base of the 
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working table, and Dorothy stayed in close 
proximity to the door, as the old man walked 
to the pine table and. turned the flame of 
the lamp up a little higher. 

The room evidently had. been left) un- 
finished and was intended tora large lumber 
room, but Peter Vox had appropriated. it 
and seemed to have made it a part of him- 
self. 

A curtain of the same material as_ his 
dressing gown divided off.a part of the room, 
which formed his sleeping apartment,. he 
explained. ‘The floor of the room was bare, 
with here and there a rug of. the skin of 
some animal spread before a chair or table. 
Above his stove he had nailed a rough 
board shelf, and on. it some 


We>©re queer 


green china dragons and. a small Chinese 


Over the shelf. Was a Japanese spear 
and shield of  pecular workmanship, and 


here and there: were strings. of shells from 
Islands. A 


was at one cnd of the room, which contained 


the South Sea little cabinet 
some good specimens of coral, pink, white, 
orange, and some of the coarse black kind, 
which Jooks hike tiny) organ. spires; and 
there were two or three: tine orange cowries 
and a dainty nautilus shell. © “Phe room was 
like the old man’s. dressing gown, calico 
and velvet combined, and a queer intermix- 
ture of odds and ends. 

down, sit-down.” The man 
handed her a rickety chair. 

Youre welcome to the old place.- My 
hand isn't half so shaky when see-a bonny 
face in here. Tam so tired of the quict, I 
like. to be sociable 

walked 
over to the table and took the canary up in 
No 


COMES ot human beings’ keeping their 
talk to the owls, 


cin t work.:. You: see | 


sometimes. talked on as he 


his hand and examined it critically. 


mouths shut like beasts. 
when there’s nobody else here, and, bless 
you, they’re a mighty knowing lot. We 
have many a quict laugh over tolks here. 

‘© Now lassie, if youl just. come here, 


Il] trust you to do a beautitul job.” 
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He handed Dorothy the canary. 

“So,” he said, showing her how to cut 
carefully around the eyes and remove them. 
‘Its very. ticklish work, and getting 
old.” 

Dorothy shrank from the task, but obeyed 
his instructions implicitly. 

She sat by the table and held the little 
bird Close to the Hight, which fell upon her 
earnest face, as she. bent» over. her work. 
She formed a picture, with the dark back- 
cround of cobwebs curious. things 
ringed on the wall behind her. 

The old man clapped his hands as. she 
accomplished the task of cutting one eye 
out without. marring the head. ‘‘Now for 
the other,” he eried. 

As Dorothy bent over her distasteful task, 
they both became so absorbed that they 
did not hear the door open, until some one 
came up quite close to them. 

Whew,” the person whistled. 

Dorothy started. 

Tfoot, man.” Peter Vox turned around 
and spoke angrily, with more. of a Scotch 
‘* Pinna ye 


usual with him. 


the 


accent than 
ken yell make lassie make fause 


cut, and then.the wee birdie is_ spoilt, and 
this. belongs to a bonnie lassie wi’ sunshiny 
hur.» She cried when she brought it to me 
and told.me to make it like lite.” 

Dorothy did not glance up from her work, 
but she could not help feeling intuitively 
some one was looking at her. very 


steadily. She felt uncomfortable, but was 


determined-to: finish her task. 


Peter moved to the further end ‘of 


the room with his. guest, and she. could 


hear them talking. The new comer’s voice 
was that of a young: man, she judged, by 


IES clear crisp tones. 


the owis send you young 
lidy 2. she heard: .ask ‘in. a. whisper. 


“It so, Vl set up.an owlish oracle myself 
Morrow.” 

the old man ‘said in lower 
tone. ** L was bothered a bit. to-night with 
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my old shaking, and I had seen the lassie 
go up and down stairs, and knew she lived 
near, so went to her in my trouble; for 
this order must be done early in the morn- 
ing, and I never can depend on you. You 
haven't been+snear me for a fortnight, “the 
said reproachfully. 

‘¢ Election times. ‘Too busy making up 
lies about the other party. Have to lay in 
a good leader of first class abuse daily, for 
ten days more.” 

Dorothy finished her work and walked to 
the door. 

Good night,” she nodded to the old 
man. 


Near him, half reclining on an old straw 


lounge, was an exceedingly good-looking 
young tellow... As she reached the door, he 


sprang up and.opened it for her. She 
looked up at him and thanked him. 

‘By Jove, Peter,” the young fellow said, 
as he resumed his position. ‘* ‘That girl 
It makes 
back 


his coat and placed his hand tragically over 


has the sweetest smile I ever saw. 
even this old shell quiver;” he threw 
his heart. 

“<P'll give her two of my best humming 
birds for her hat,” old Peter said, as he 
took up the canary, and nodded with satis- 
faction over the work. 

He then told his evening's experience, 
and Dorothy’s queer mistake, as 
Dorothy turned the knob of her room door, 
she could: hear peals of laughter down the 


hall. 


joke, whatever It was, very much. 


The new comer seemed to enjoy the 


Something had happened to Dorothy after 
all; the monotony was broken ; she had 
found. a friend. She smiled to herself, as 
she thought of the queer figure of the littie 
old man. She opened her window and 

she used always to do so at 


her 


‘There the breezes that blew into her room 


leaned out : 


home, before she: lighted candle. 


were pregnant with spicy odors, and _ all 
below her was darkness and wastes of pine 
trees, waving their branches between her 
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and the sky, filtering the —moonbeams She gave a little scream. ** How: you 
through their slender needles. Down be- | startled me!. So this is the young woman 
low—for their heuse was upon a hill, a who cut bDickie’s eyes out; it??? She 


little way out of town—-only an occasional 
light shone In the darkness, making every- 


sthing look more lonely still. The 


sounds she ever heard were’ the croaking of 


the frogs in the pond down in the meadow, 


and the chirp of a cricket, or the bark. of 


the house dog, when a stronger puff of wind 
caused the pine branches to scratch against 


the house. 


Here, mingled sounds ot) many voices 
came up to her, in the night. 9 ‘Phe breeze 


from the bay was so salty and sharp, and on 
the waters far out, lights twinkled in) the 
rigeings of the ships. © .\ shrill whistle of a 


belated newsboy rose. to her window; - 


snatch of a popular opera bouffe ‘air sung 
in a high falsetto key by some street gamin, 


bursts of laughter, were wafted to her ears. 


On every side strect lamps stretched in end- 


Jess procession. 

Dorothy enjoyed the contrast, with the 
keenness of novelty, and as she pulled down 
her shade, and prepared to co to. bed, she 
could not help thinking of the handsome 
face she had. seen in old. Peter’s den. She 
looked regretfully at a white mull fichu lying 
on her bureau, and then at her plain, gray 
serge, and wished with girlish impulse that 
she had stopped to put the fichu on. 

The next day, old Peter came to get: her 
to see the young lady tor whom the canary 
bird was intended. 

It was after school-hours, but Dorothy 
had some sewing to finish for. her Jandlady. 
her and went 


She took. the with 


garment 
with him. 
The 


young. lady standing. in. the 


centre of the room, holding the canary in her 


hand, and she was talking to it as women 


he 


always do to babies and animals. a sort of 


idiotic gabble of terms of Cndearment. 
You darling little diekie-bird,.”’ she Wiis 


saying When Dorothy and Peter entered. 


held her. delicately gloved hand to 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy looked at the dainty little lady 
She thought she had 


She 


Out 


with wide-open eyes. 
never seen any one so lovely before. 
was very small, and had the whitest. skin, 
big blue eyes, and a profusion. of yellow 
curls, 
and even curled: rebelliously over*the rim of 


Which clustered over her forehead. 


her blue velvet bonnet. She was attired in 


a marvelous” French. combination. and 


Dorothy thought her clothing. as well. as 
herself, heavenly. 

She laughed a low, soft laugh like a -bird- 
tril, and to Dorothy she seemed. like: i 


Canary herself she Hitted around the 
room. 

Vox..told me that. a -young ‘lady 
cut Dick’s 


done. 


eyes out, or he wouldn't. have 


been [ wouldn't belteve him, and 
he said he would bring you in and show you 
to me. How could you do it?” She pressed 
over her eves, mock 


her small hands 


horror. 

Dorothy smiled... It was. nothing when 
[ got used to it. Country girls get used to 
everything, Waiting on sick neighbors, tying 
up. cuts, splintering. broken legs of 
chickens..” 


‘You 


verding 


Miss 


long sigh. 


awtully brave!’ 


must be 
breathed a 
afraid of everything, and I do love brave 
[ know [ shall positively. adore 
Vox 


must let me come and, see you, and when 


people. 
you, said. impulsively. 
(iyp dies vou shall. stuff him, and I’m. sure 
the housekeeper will want her cat done. .— | 
wish the nasty thing was stuffed now. She 
tore my best lace last week. © And you will 
come to see me, Miss Vane, won't you?” 
Thank you,” Dorothy answered quietly. 
‘fam teaching and-haven’t much time. 
‘*T- am so tired of all the commonplace 
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sjrls I know, and I’m tired of every single 


thing,” Miss Everding said, with the airot 


| fase society helle. 

‘What are your eyes so round for, las- 
sie 2’ old Peter asked, after the visitor had 
left. ‘*'Phat’s a sonsie little body. She's a 
rare little lady- not like some of the high- 
toned ones, who keep their noses up in the 
air, like my room smelt bad. little arsenie 
don’t hurt ’em. Sit Ve down; bide a bite 
He pushed a chair towards her. 

Dorothy seated herself, and took up her 
sewing, thinking she would) make amends 
tor her mistake of the night before. 

The old man chuckled with satisfaction. 
“It’s like a bit of home dropped. down 
Don't If a bit of 
pops into your head, out with it, 


finish some humming birds.” 


here. mind me. song 


while 


for awhile he worked on: silently, and 


she stitched while: she watched. his” face 
lighten with the passion of an. enthusiast 
over his work. .\s she sat there, his Scotch 
accent recalled to her the words of Bon- 
nie Doon,” and unconsciously she began 
humming the air. At first, the old man’s 
thoughts seemed riveted on his work; then, 
as her-voice grew a little louder, anda pa- 


thetic quaver crept into the song, he lifted his 


head, his hands. trembled, his eyes sparkled; 


1c let his work fall, and rested his-old white 


rad On his hand. 


‘Are you sick ?” Dorothy asked anxious- 


v, as he sat so stall. 

just home again. It’s many year since | 
old Scotland;”” and then, with look in 
his face as af he was living over past years, 
he told her of his-carly lite—how, his tather 
Was a taxidermist before him, and they lived 


in Iedinburgh, and then moved to London, 


When he was.a boy. He grew cloquent over 


the animals they had stuffed: in those days. 


*“EPhose were good old times.” He shook’ 


He told 


ricd; his father died, and then the trade 


his head. her how he had mar- 


down. 
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‘<The Frenchmen came in and took it,” 
he said scornfully, and we heard. there 
was so.much gold America, and we came 
here.” 

The old man’s head dropped lower, and 
his voice grew husky, as if he was telling a 
story hard for him to relate. 

‘Well, mv lass died. when we came to 

alone. 
We had 


a son, a bit. wild, but a good-hearted lad. 


the new country, and was lett 


Aftera bit 1 strayed to California. 


He didn't like the trade, so shipped for a 
sulor, and went to foreign parts; and when 
he came home he brought me the things 
I haven't heard from my 
think he’s 


drowned, and [ just live on here waiting; 


around my room. 


lad for many years now. | 
and. I thank God there is not much waiting 
left for the old) man.” 

He pushed his chair. back, and walked 
up and down the room with measured steps. 

This isa grand art,” he said, gesticulat- 
ing, ‘‘almost to make things live again. 1 
tell you, we are better than the painters— 
they paint birds, but we give you the bird 
itself.” The old man grew excited: as he 
warmed up on his favorite theme. 

knock sounded at the door. 
-Mr. Dean.” 


his hand toward each of 


Miss Dorothy Vane- 


them, as the young man entered. 


Peter waved 


‘* How do you do, Miss Dorothy Vane?” 
He stuntered towards Dorothy’s corner and 
held out his hand. 

Dorothy smiled. very. glad to 
meet vou, Mr. ‘Tom Dean.” 

Dean seated himself by her and began a 
lively conversation. Phe old man fidgeted 


about his vials and tools for a while. 


‘Pom, found that book of  Verreaux 
to-day. You can't learn anything. about 


stuffing birds by talking toa lassie.” 

‘*T can learn delicacy of touch by watch- 
ing Miss Vane's fingers.” 

The old man shook his head, walked to 
the end of the room, and looked at the 


owls. He stood betore them with his hands 
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clasped behind him, and nodded mysteri- 
ously at them, as he looked toward the 
young couple in the other part of the room. 
He went to his cupboard and took from it a 
little blue and white teapot, and a queer tea 
eaddy, and brought them over to Dorothy. 

‘Will you make the old mana cup of 
tea, Miss Dorothy? ‘om and I often have 
a bite together alone; but now, if you will 
make the tea for us, it will taste all the bet- 
ter, and then, if you will, afterwards we will 
have § Bonnie Doon’ again.” 

Peter had an oil-stove, and ‘Tom Dean 
watched Dorothy’s slim figure with undis- 
guised admiration, as she moved energeti- 
cally about, making the tea and spreading a 


cloth on the little table with the twisted 
black legs. 
If we only had some. flowers,” she 


sighed, ‘‘we would have quite a feast! Wait 
a moment-—I will go to my room and_ bring 
some cakes I bought to-day. It will be nice 
to have our supper together.” 

As the door shut, Dean took up his hat. 
‘¢T'}} be back in a moment,”’ he said. 

As Dorothy came back with the cake, 
Tom Dean also returned with a bunch of 
fresh tea roses. 

I give you some roses?’ 

Dorothy's face flushed ; she never knew 
before how handsome brown eyes could 
look. 

She put the flowers in a glass on. the 
table, first taking out a couple of buds and 
pinning them at her throat. ‘They sat down 
to their light supper a merry party. 

Dean talked in a light, satirical manner, 
which Dorothy admired, yet only half ap- 
proved. He was a young fellow who had 
knocked around the world in a careless sort 
of fashion. He was a man of impulses;. it 
depended upon accident whether good or 
evil was dominant. He was a newspaper 


had 


upon Peter Vox during a hunt for items. 


writer by profession, and stumbled 


Attracted by his oddity, he formed quite a 


friendship with him; and now here was 


A Phase. 


‘are ye telling the lassie? 


[May 


Dorothy Vane, more new material for him. 

Dorothy possessed a serious, earnest way, 
which was very attractive to ‘Tom Dean, to 
whom human nature and the world gener- 
ally was somewhat worn out. 

‘‘What are you going to do with your 
life, Miss Vane?” he asked, as she poured 
out a second cup of tea for him. 

Dorothy's eyes sparkled, 

‘Tf I have voice enough, I am _ going to 
be a great musician. I should like to be a 
great singer.” 

‘*] have heard scores of young women 
with ambitions”— Dean laughed 
‘When they begin it is al- 


Start. out 
sarcastically. 
ways art. Pretty soon some fellow comes 


along—art flies out of the window when 


love comes In at the door.” 

‘Art is surely above love.”’ 

Miss 


Derothy, such knowledge, and the pertec- 


those who conquer, yes.” 
stopped as he looked at her. ‘*but 
tion of art, comes through pain.” 

Hoot,man,”’ Peter exclaimed impaticent- 
ly, as he rose from the table. — ‘* What tales 
Don't listen. to 
him-—these newspaper peoples’ trade is 
making up Hes.”’ 

Dorothy put the dishes away, like a care- 
ful housewife. The twilight entered the 
room, and. she leaned back itn her chairand 
sang over again the old song. 

When she finished, both men were silent. 
A tear trembled in old Peter’s CVe, as he 
stroked the breast of a dead bird on the 
table, and Dorothy quietly glided from the 
room, like a gray ghost. 

Dean rose, and there was a huskiness In 
his voice as he said, ‘*God bless her.” 

Peter Vox was left alone... He: looked at 
the owls in the dusk and said half to them, 
repeating Dorothy’s words, ‘* Art is surely 
above love,” and then he sighed. 
day passed. Dorothy was 


Day after 


cheerful and happy. She was taking. sing- 
ing lessons, and had obtained a place ina 


small church choir, thereby increasing her 
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salary. . Her days were busy and bright. 
She had formed a friendship with bessie 
Everding, who. was very kind to her. She 
vave her many musical treats, in the shape 
of concerts. and -operas,; and “Tom Dean 
somehow or other always dropped in at all 


of these places. 


‘Newspaper men have’ to be. around’ 
everywhere,” he explained to Dorothy ; and 


he was always ready to escort her home. 

Every evening she spent some time with 
bld Peter. She fell into the habit of mak- 
ing his tea for him; he liked. to have her 
about ; and then days when his hand was 
shaky, she would help him at: his work. 
She grew to be quite an expert ; although 
she never liked the work. 

Dorothy was very happy that fall) when 
she -had saved up cnough money to rent a 


little sitting-room next to her bedroom, and 


put a-plano. in-it.. In.-honor of: the new 


viano she made a gala night, and Bessie 
Lverding, Tom Dean, and old Peter Vox 
came up to have a little supper with her. 

Tom-and Dorothy were engaged but 
they kept. it a secret, because the time 
looked so far off when they would be able 
to marry. Dorothy no longer thought art 
aboye love, tor her heart was so filled with 
Pom that there wasn’t even a corner left for 
anything ‘else... She sang’ because “Tom 
hiked itv It soothed him in’ the evening, 
after things had gone wrong during the day. 
She no longer regarded music as a_height 
to. aspire to, but as a sort of soothing syrup 
tor Pom. 

om loved her, but she was a little too 
serious: for him. . At times; he thought. it 
would be charming to live ina garret with 
Only a crust, provided he could share it with 
Dorothy. At other times, he upbraided the 
world for not giving him = of its wealth, and 
he fancied Dorothy in silk attire. 

hey were all in. new: room. 
fom was bending over Bessie, looking into 
her laughing blue eyes and paying her de- 


Voted attention. He looked at Dorothy in 


her gray dress (she always wore gray, because 
it turned well and didn’t spot easily), and 
then at Bessie Everding, in a Paris confec- 
tion of pink and blue. 

kor the time being, Dorothy suffered by 
comparison... She had worked that 
day, and was pale ; while pretty Bessie had 
taken arefreshing nap before she came out ; 
and her round cheeks were flushed a pretty 
pink. 

‘* Life is a sort of hallucination after all. 
You imagine untold bliss until your eyes are 
opened.” Dean laughed half bitterly. 

‘< And then behold ashes and Dead Sea 
fruit,” old Peter croaked as he took up 
Dean’s words. 

‘< Tt’s a sort of heyday holiday with me,” 
pretty Bessie chirped. through 
things, so you see I have the cream.” 

‘(good philosophy!” Dean exclaimed. 

Dorothy laughed, as she looked at the 
sunny-haired girl Opening and. shutting a 
dainty, useless fan. She dropped the fan. 
Dean ‘stooped to pick. it up, and as he 
handed it back to her there was an expres- 
sion of ardent admiration in his eyes. 

Dorothy saw the glanee,. and turned 
quickly around and busied herself with. the 
tea table. 

Bessie sat down at the plano and rattled 
off bits of gay French songs. ‘Tom Dean 
leaned over the piano, regarding the pretty 
singer with rapt attention. 

“(ood night, Pom,” Dorothy said sadly, 
as he escorted Bessie down stairs to her 
Carrhige. 

She was glad they were all: gone. She 
closed the new plano, and sat down to think. 
She had been so happy all these weeks; and 
now was it to end? she questioned. 

Morning did) not brush the cobwebs 
away. She woke with a headache. 

Weeks. passed, and at times ‘Tom was 
more devoted than ever; and then days 
would go by and she would not see him. 

Her teacher told her that her. voice 


needed a rest»; so she was forced to give up 
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her music fora while. She grew pale and 


thin. ‘Tom did not seem to notice it, but 
old Peter 


could not tell what. He consulted with the 


saw something was amiss——he 


owls; but. their wisdom, poor birds, was 


only silence. 


One day, in a fever of unrest, she went 


Peter's. room,.”.** Can't: you 


old 


vive me something to do 2?” she asked. 


down. .to 


fim to. see: he said. 
must be off this afternoon, and I want these 
natural-like, on 
You'll find 


the wire and moss in the pine table drawer,” 


robins finished—yjust put 


some twigs, under a glass case. 


he said as Dorothy helped him on with his 

Overcoat. 
‘<All. neht; 

cally...” 
She . sat 


I will fix them very artisti- 


down at her work, and her 
thoughts were very busy; they were about 
‘Tom. 

** Perhaps I have been cross when I was 
tired, and it has been my fault ; T haven't 
been cheerful lately, and ‘fom. works so 
hard, it must be depressing.”” ‘Tom hadn't 
been near her for over a week. 

‘¢ Perhaps he will come this afternoon- 

She heard a step in the hall. | Her heart 
beat fast- ~she knew that step so well. “Tom 
Dean knocked and entered. 

‘Where is Peter?” he asked in a con- 
strained tone. 


He 


sweetly. 


has gone out.” Dorothy smiled 


owls this afternoon.’ 

She did not leave her seat, because she 
expected him to come to her. , 

He walked to the other end of the room, 
and tingered the bits of china. . 

‘Fhe color burned in Dorothy’s cheeks. 
She smiled to herself. ** ‘The dear old fel- 
low is repentant, and has come back to be 
forgiven, and doesn't like to speak. first. 
11] punish him a little longer.” 

She bent over her work more closely, but 


mischievously glanced up at his tall figure 


once In a While. He was standing with his 
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keeping guard over the’ 


| May 


back to her before the mantel-board, staring 
at the Chinese god. : 
The silence grew oppressive. His back 
was still turned. 
‘* Hang it all, Dorothy,” he began. 
Dorothy rose from her work and walked 
towards him. : 
‘Hang it all,” He repeated’ ‘again... If 
aman makes a beast of himself, he’s got to 
tell. 
Dorothy looked What's 


(‘ome,. sit down and 


frightened. 


the matter, ‘Tom? 
tell me all your trouble.” 
He did not move or turn toward her. 
«You make a man mad with your sott 
fool 


Ways, Pegan. savagely. a 


-and an idiot, and J wish you would do me 


the pleasure of calling me both. The fact 
is, I might just as well out with it in plain 
words. [I’ve been getting myself the 
deuce of a tangle.” 

[help you?" Dorothy asked in 
a pitying tone. 

‘*T can't do it,” he muttered, and started 
to reach his hat. 

Dorothy put her hand on his arm to de- 


tain him, said firmly, **’Fom, you 
must tell me what you came to tell.” 
She looked ‘up. at him’ earnestly. He 


avoided her eyes and looked away, while 
he nervously twirled his hat around. in his 
hand. 
‘Well, I don’t know how it happened: 
told 


He went on 


but | was honest when I vou I loved 


Vou. Dorothy Started. me- 


chanically, one word tumbling after the 
other as if when once: started he was anxious 
to tell his: story and end it. | 

You. were: too-.go0d... for. :me,.-and: 1 
thought I would never suit -you, but loved 
you.” 

Dorothy winced ; a Heeting eXpression of 
joy came into her face for a moment, as if 
saying, ** You can not rob me of that.” 

Bessie Everding came with her be- 
witching ways, and before I knew. it) we 


both cared for each other. We were all 
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three miserable. I felt like a brute, and I 
thought it best. to come to. you like a man 
and tell you the truth. 

Yes, it- was. best,’ she answered. in 
mechanical manner. 


She felt as if it was somebody who 


\was sitting there listening and speaking. 


-*Good bye, Dorothy,” he said awkardly, 
holding out his hand.  ‘*No doubt you are 
very glad to rid yourself of: such a bad bar- 
ain. God grant you may tind a.man who 
is more worthy of you than I am,” he said 
reverently, as-he took her hand, bent over 
it, and kissed it. 

The hand was cold as ice. She had risen, 
and.as he said the last words, she swayed as 
it she. would: fall, but caught herself. in 
time, and said, ‘“Good: bye,” in’ the same 
mechanical manner. 

left the room with a. sigh of rehef 
and went to tell) Bessie how well he got 
over the ordeal, and how. easily Dorothy 
took it. 

don’t -believe she. cared much,” he 
said, as he smoothed Bessie’s yellow curls. 

don't. know,” Bessie ‘said uneasily, 
these quiet people are awfully deep.” 

\fter Dean left the room, Dorothy stood 
sull fora moment. ‘Lhe place seemed to 
swim and. grow dark. -She clutched ata 
chair tor support, but. fell across the old 


straw lounge. 


She lay there and thought it all over, 


reasoned over it as if 1t was the case of 
some: stranger. 

Dorothy Vane-is ‘dead,.’ she said to 
herself, “her heart is broken.” 

She was roused by the door opening and 
vid Peter coming in. She rose hastily. 

- the. he-. asked. 
Your eVes look like saucers.” 

Dorothy tried to smile, but it was.a very 
teeble effort. 

the work unfinished,” he grumbled. 
warrant Vom Dean has been here.” 

He has,” she answered, and she slipped 


ay and went to her own room. 


She sat down.in a low chair by the win- 
dow, and rested her head on her hand. 
With dry, wide, staring eyes she sat there, 
far into the night. 

She could not understand that love does 
not always last. She could not believe that 
the end of all had come. ‘* What have I 
done to deserve it?” she inoaned, covering 
her tace with her hands, ‘‘and the fault 
must be with me.” 

They had planned their future together, 
never thinking of pretty Bessie Everding. 
Now Bessie Everding had it all. ‘*It is 
not just,” she cried in rebellion. 

Day after day dragged wearily on. 
Dorothy felt like an automaton, merely 
sleeping, eating, and teaching from habit. 

One night she came home unusually tired. 
She had grown pale and thin in the last few 
weeks. She stopped, as was her custom, 
at old Peter’s room, to make his tea for 
him. 

She went to the cupboard for the tea 
things. 

Tassie, old. . Peter. called: to. 
‘Would you mind sitting with me awhile 
to-night? Lassie’’—-he looked away and 
cleared his throat. ‘* I have watched lately, 
and seen that your heart was sore troubled. 


Your father and mother are gone, and there 


is no one belonging to you. to do for you, 
and I hope you will pardon an old man 
who loves: you dearly, for speaking out.” 
He cleared his throat again. 

‘<’There is something troubling you, and I 
have found it out.” He looked at her keenly. 
‘* There’s no use in hiding sorrow and let- 
ting it gnaw out your heart. It’s better out 
with it. Believe me.” ‘Phe old man went 
to her and took her hand, and stroked it 
tenderly, as if it had been a dove’s breast. 
‘‘T’yve read a heap in my time. When I 
was a lad, they called mea scholar. . Pve 
read how “it was always this way, from 
heathen times down.” 

Dorothy’s head sank lower. It seemed 


to her as if the:-shame of it would kill her. 


‘ 
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‘< Bear up, lassie. He was not worthy 


of you,” the old man said in fierce tones. 
He was a false coward.” 
Dorothy looked up proudly. 


‘¢ Vou shall not call him that !” and then 


in scorn she said, ‘‘and you. were his 
friend 

ftorbid that should) call. him 
friend!” the old man said angrily. 

Dorothy looked at him steadily. s Va 


have been very kind to me in my lonely lite, 
but if you say another word against hin, 
our friendship must Cease.” 

‘© He is to be married to-night.” 

Married!” She sank down on the old 
lounge, and great tears came to her eves; 


her whole frame shook with sobs, 


Old Peter walked to and fro; such griet 


was Reyond words of comfort. After a while 
the sobs ceased. She rose and went to the 


old man. 


Forgive me!” She looked up at him 
with tear-staincd eyes. be 


friends. You are the only human. being In 


for me. should not 


Now it-is all over—I 


the world who cares 
have been so weak. 
better. 


feel Perhaps to-morrow the sun 


will shine again.’ She smiled sadly.. **.\nd 
then——"' she spoke in a low tone, reverently, 


as if breathing a prayer-—‘' hope he will 


be very happy.” 


Remember. lassie.’ old Peter said, as 


Love’s Ideal Real. 


[ May. 


he followed her to the door, ‘* surely art is 
above love.” 

The autumn days dragged on, then win- 
ter, and finally spring came, as. it always 
does, like a resurrection of happiness. 

One night in early \pril, a fashionable 
theater was filled to overflowing. A concert, 
with a new singer, was in progress on the 
stage. It was a concert given in aid of 
some. popular charity, and the boxes and 
dress-circle were filled with the fashion of 
the city. 

An old, bent man occupied one of the 
stage boxes, a man who watched the stage 
with almost cathke eagerness. 

The old 


The audience criti- 


At last the evening was Over. 
man stayed behind. 
eized as tney passed into the Street. 

‘Tt isa voice with a mellow timbre,” a 
musician said to his friend. 

‘It isa voice that echoes In every tone 
a broken -heart, an undying sorrow,” his 
friend, who was a poet, answered. 

A pretty litthe woman, with sunny curls, 
who was walking behind them, leaned over 
and said to her husband, with a half-embar- 
rassed laugh: 

“ Dorothy Vane is going to be-the rage.” 

The man threw away the cigar which he 
had just lighted, and the poet heard some- 
thing very like a sigh as he turned around 
In the darkness: to speak to his friend. 

Wellis Glascock. 


LOVES: EDE AL 


REAL: 


hou lovest me, and yet it is not TI, 


But an ideak me that holds thy heart, 


A vision of the mind, as far apart 


From what I know myself, as earth from sky, 


But such strong powers in love so gracious lie 


VThatit can almost make«me what thou art. 


Charles S; Greene 
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IN A MINING 


Of the numberless: sketches of mining 
life. published, I remember to. have seen 
none that pictured the women pioneers 
their housewifely capacity, and the shifts to 
which the household deities were put to de- 
clare oracles in favor of their few devotees. 
| knew one woman who has often related to 
me her experiences in the mines. She was 
a vivid narrator, with a full appreciation of 
her atthe 


most. serious work of her life. I 


the. ludicrous. in’ what was. to 
time the 
do imagine I tell with the same 
strength and accuracy the things that her 
inemory handled so easily, but it seems to 
inc that the kitchen department of mining» 
literature has been neglected so out of all 
ratlo to its importance that itis, perhaps, 
worth while to try. 

She came to the State in the early part of 
‘52, on the ill-fated /wdependence. She was 


a handsome, strong, energetic, married 


woman of about twenty-two. She and her 
husband accompanied a party of Indianians, 


college-bred) young men, bent on fun 


than business: some of whom, disheartened . 


and disgusted, and not particularly hard- 
headed, returned immediately, and some 


remained and became men of mark of vary- 


ing degrees, and all with the. regulation 
mining record. 

The destination of the party was George- 
town; and beyond getting there no one had 
any definite plan. of: procedure. A week’s 
housing on the /rdefpendence, however, where 
and the beef-cattle were on brotherly 
crs of starvation, followed by a compre- 
hensive View, ona clear day, of the San 
hranciscan. peninsula and its adjacent isl- 
nds, determined Mrs. Luddick upona plan. 

\t that time, the crying want of the new 
country was of cooks who could. cook, or-at 


cast possessed genius enough to manufac- 
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KITCHEN. 


ture something eatable if not palatable from 
the wretched stuff shipped here from all 
parts of the world. Long and sad experi- 
ence had taught the miners that they pinned 
their faith to nothingness when they in- 
stalled an average man as mess-runner, and 
a woman breathed a hint of fondly remem- 
bered cookery, more revered now by reason 
of distance and intervening time, which 
made the culinary art seem a lost one. 
A woman who could cook, could be a god- 
dess of high order among the Georgetown 


deities. 
Mrs. Luddick no aspirations. for 
such honors. Her ambitions were very 


earthly, and her main desire at this time, 
from which she evolved her plan of action, 
was to earn money enough here to take her 
home and buy a quarter, or half section of 
the Wabash swamp land from which she had 
just departed. 

On 
waited on by three boarding-house keepers, 
each of whom pleaded with her to serve 
con- 


arriving in Georgetown, she was 


Indianian, and 
He arranged with 


him. One was an 
sequently was preferred. 
her to preside at his house, then going up at 
Mamaluke_ Hill. But this promised a 
month’s idleness, and with the Wabash 
farm in view, and thinking to get her hand 
in at this new work, she became for the 
meantime head cook at the second George- 
town hotel, with a salary of a hundred dol- 
lars a month. 

‘The house consisted of four rooms, and 
its proprietor was a_ restless, keen young 
New Englander, who has since attained en- 
viable prominence in the State. His young 
wife was with him. 

Never, perhaps, anywhere has the domes- 
tic economy of the North and South been 
brought into more painful and significant 
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contrast than our. mines, where the 
merits of the two systems were most sorely 
tried. Never has a disinterested Cali- 


tornian had a finer opportunity for studying 


off-hand, without) cumbrous library of 


statistics and authorities, the social dittfer- 
ences (Involving naturally the political dit- 
ferences) of the two: sections, than in view 
of this perspective—the humble mining 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Luddick was Southern born, though 
Indiana bred, and had been surrounded by 
Southern influences, religious, social, and 
domestic. Her father owned a rich farm in 
south central Indiana, reclaimed from. the 
swamp. He had what. seems: the common 
ambition of the borderland farmers tor fine 
stock, fine barns, and large houses. with 
well-finished exteriors. His was a marvel 
in those days of exterior **-fixin’s,” and was 
absolutely barren within; ats) great» rooms 
and passages echoing ‘hollowly to the boots 
of an occasional visitor——-tor, tortunately for 
the echoes, those needless. things were. dis- 
pensed with by all. the family” except 
In the coldest winter weather. And the 
household) was) conducted the most 
primitive style, certain Old Virginian. rules 
of etiquette being religiously: adhered to, 
and prejudices which had emigrated from 
that commonwealth sixty vears  betore cx- 
isted in Indiana in all their primitive power, 
long after their. decline, if not death, in the 
place of their origin. 3 

The economy that adds so much to the 
comfort, beauty, and wealth ot Northern 
households, Was an unknown quantity in_this 
home; its place was tilled by a stmplhicity, a 
barrenness and general vacuum. more than 
Spartan, enforced rigidly on the girls, who 
were denied nearly all the little temininities 
which at that time were. In any event. rare 
enough out West. No horses of all the 
crowded pastures could: spared to take 
or: bring them from the school, 
even in the stormiest weather.” mar- 


ned without any ~notion housewltery 


beyond the ability to fry meat in hog’s lard, 
that being held by the men the staff of hfe, 
and its preparation so often) repeated. that 
they had mastered it probably to the extent 
of making it a fine art. 

Mr. Luddick had at first assisted his wife 
Into. the mysteries of meal-making, and 


by dint of many failures, many tears, and 


-much despair, she thought, at the end ot 


four years, that she had become what. sh¢ 
much desired to be, a good housewife; and 
she was proud ot accomplishments. 
She had even... learned cook cabbage, 
an article never grown at the home-farm, or 
permitted to enter the house, and which she 
had never tasted until she accepted some tn 
courtesy at her. * in-fare,”’ 

The. second earavansary of Georgetown 
was some torty feet square, built of shakes 
and. cloth-ceiled, and diyid@d into five 
rooms--the bar, reception, 
rooms, a spare Chamber, and kitchen. 

Qn the night of her arrival, her new 
employer came to her room-door with two 
pistols in his hands. 

Don't get-frightened,” he said, you 
hear any seuffling to-night. boarders 
vet used to it right away—have to, fact. 
You see, the ships have brought rats here, 
millions of “em, and carry the house 
off down into their holes if I didn’t keep Up) 


a night watch and thin ’em out a little. I’m 


going to stay up till one or two, giving ‘em 
some remembrancers. But. don't be 


alarmed; it’s the customary thing---in my 
house, anyway.” 

The rats were as large as’ kangaroo. rats, 
and. with: early-dusk possessed. the. house. 
danced on Mrs. Luddick’s bed, raced 
about the floor, and up the waving walls, 
squealing and scuffing under the rough 
oor, and making the sate side of the ceiling 
the scene of. their vigorous. affrays; they 
paused and inspected) her knowingly, skim- 
ming out in front of her to a good point ot 
observation, flirting their tails as: gracefully 


asa fish, and apparently from a similar eco- 
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nomic necessity—their plump, pale breasts 
«leaming the while in the weak candle-light. 
- Without, in different quarters, the host 
plied his weapons, and the sharp reports, 
the curses, the scampering and_ plunging, 
and. succeeding restful pauses, filled the 
night with painful interest and novelty. In 
the morning, all the results of these ‘* re- 
imembrancers were swept and wiped away, 
and peace: possessed the cold, bare rooms. 

Mrs. Luddick’s predecessor was a Kanaka, 
who had shifted all his paraphernalia from 
the shelves to. the floor, and did the’ brief 
business of Showing her about amid a jang- 
ling of tui6ling pots and spinning. pans. 
dining-room contained one long, ex- 
ceedingly narrow, oilcloth-spread table, a 
thin little line of sauces and spices ranged 
in military style down its center, flanked 
and. captained by. delf. molasses jugs—a 
fragile lead castor occupying the first post 
of honor. The Kanaka was possessed of a 
mathematical mind, judging from. this, of 
which, with better advantages, something 
might have been made. His kitchen wares 
were each evening. gathered into. correct 
lines at correct angles on the shake floor. 

Mhere was litthe to show Mrs. Luddick, 
all the kitchen being outside of itself, so to 
speak, for there were no closets and inner 
recesses, Curtained and guarded, for their 
treasures. She was left to: her own devices 
until about ten, when the hostess appeared. 

“Well,” said she ‘cheerily, ‘* what’s the 
order of the day with you?» You must have 
Ideas that will -help me. out—-something 
News 

Mrs. Iuddick had no. suggestions, 
anything about cook except a 
batrelbot beans in one corner, beside a bar- 
rol of Chinese ‘sugar. 

‘Well, let's have beef boiled, pota- 
locs,; .and-—bread, of course, and sonie 
of that horrid butter, and—let’s see—-some 
of those Chili: peaches (scrub. them first, 
though —there’s no other way, to. get ’em 


clean), and boiled onions. ‘lhat’s enough, 


- 


isn'tit? ‘Vhere’s nothing more, in fact. 
yes—you might make a pudding, a bread 
pudding, you know.” | 

‘© Yes,” assented: Mrs. Luddick, .and 
proceeded to work. 

It was all simple enough except the pud- 
ding. She had never. made a_ pudding in 
her life. She did not remember ever to 
have heard how they were put together. 
Puddings, as well as cake, were esteemed a 
vanity in her father’s household. She was 
too proud to acknowledge that she knew 
nothing about them, and in a pitiable state 
of nervousness and resentment she pro- 
ceeded with her dinner. 

The landlord: dropped in occasionally to 
lend friendly assistance, and chat. He was 
sheriff at the time, a politician, and was 
also studying law, and generally carried a 
law-book in his hand, twisting and biting its 
abused cover, and cleverly advancing his 
popularity between. spasms. of hard study. 
He carried his many occupations to a sue- 
cessful issue, and with a sprightliness and 
energy that deserved popularity. 

Shortly before noon his wife came in hur- 
riedly. 

Well—-where’s your pudding 

“Well,” said Mrs Luddick awkwardly. 

‘Haven't commenced it? You. haven’t 
much time. guess you're rushed this 
morning. Did you tell my husband you 
wanted a helper?” 

helper—what want. a_ helper 
for?” replied Luddick laughing. 
‘© Why, the work here ain't hard so far. I 
reckoned on bein’ much busier. 1 ain’t 
none o' yer lily handed ones. All our 
family could work.” 

‘* Just as you please. [ll make the pud- 
ding... I detest ~ to «do: it, too. ‘Theres 
nothing, literally nothing, to do with, and 
you know how you feel when you try to cook 
up scraps, and be satisfied with the iess. 
but the men cat them gladly enough, ‘They 


come in like starved dogs,—anything’s bet- 
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ter than frijoles and messing, you know. 


But I’m ashamed of these puddings. © 


‘Why? inquired Mrs) inno- 
cently. 

‘Why ?—vood gricious! why there's 
nothing in ‘em. 

She went to a Hout barrel tilleel to the 
brim with baker’s ‘bread, 400k out som. of 


the staler loaves, broke thé. ty in) warm 
water, threw in a handful of “Sandy currants 
that rattled against the pan Tike pebbles, 


spiced it a litthe, and) dumped all a 


flour sack, which she set Inm-oa steamer over 
an immense steaming tron pot 
-make the: sauce.” she owent.. on. 


have wine, and that Dette rs it Somes 


The 
would 


but you see what shifts we're put “to. 
most scrappy eook in the world 
despair out here.” 

Mrs: Tuddick 


Regularly twice 


d no more trouble with 


her puddings. 4 weck,-as 
long as she cooked in the mines, she dished 
a bread pudding, and. felt proud in having 
added one more to her accomplishments, 
The hotel the 


hody of the town straggled down the gulch, 


stood hillside the 
the additions being forced up the acelivittes 
among the pinesand underbrush. It seemed 
a walled prison to. Mrs. Tuddick when she 
climbed the rise above the hotel atter supper 
to get a little fresh air and look around her. 

The rough, black hills, higher than any- 
thing she had seen in her life, snow-capped 
and craggy, breathing iy winds and breed- 
ing turbid, angry streams, tumblediin sharp- 
ridged waves to ‘the tour quarters of the hort- 
zon. The yellow: read bravely tackled -one 


spur, and crawled along its spiny back south- 


ward and upward. .\ bit of meadow. gold- 
en with poppies, which had) crowded the 
gentler partridge peas trom their rich beds 


to the edges Among the boulders and blutfs, 


FAVE the One soft touch: to ses ne. 


sharp wind Kept the masses Of pres tna 


but vrand the rugecdest. fashion, 


rhythm 


the tents on the hillsides Happed, quivered, 
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rugged. 


motion, and the walls and thes of 


[Ma v 


and swelled, as the breeze strained. their 
stakes and ropes. 

It was silent in the gulch, all the popula- 
tion being gathered in. to supper, and the 
only distinct distant sound was the jingling 
of a mule team, without a load, spinning 
down the heavy vrades . of the Sacramento 
road, trying make town before dusk. 
Vhe upper peaks were capped with a. pink 
snow, though the .air above her. was. al- 
ready a thick, dark blue, and one or two 
Stars to the north were struggling with. their 
diurnal disability. 

The beauty of the sky made her more 
Thev 


brought her mud and. dust,. muddy water, 


of the forbidding. Hills. 
thorns and ugliness. They had jolted her 
almost to death a few days before, and they 
translated even the light of the sinking sun 
Into: something. garish, coarse, fleree, and 
Above all, 


how she was barred: trom home. 


they illustrated vividly 
She liked 
better the gleaming black pools, their dusky 
richness and darkness, and the slugetsh wa- 
ter courses of the Big Swamp, back at home. 
It hid its dangers in perfume; and. the un- 
honesty of these endless 
mountains weighed on her spirits until shi 
déspaired of ever seeing Indiana again, and 
realizing the farm on the county road, that 
was to bring her wealth and full happiness. 

It is not to. be supposed. that: Mrs. 
dick’s position carried with any of the 
disabilities and. disadvantages that mark such 
a position now. She accompanied her em- 


ployer's wite to. whatever entertainments 


were given, and became very popular. She 


was awkward ‘green, .as the phrase ts 
but hetghtened ber disadvantage charm 
by her innocent ‘simplicity; and then, she 


washandsome. Fler rough raising had given 


her a fine physique and constitution, and 
her keen. enjoyment. of all: the’ novelties 


whieh would have electriticd a duller place 
than Georgetown. Phe honors and successes 


that descended upon her as the month  pro- 
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sressed, partially aroused her drooping spirits; 


la train of idling admirers, whose claims 


had ** petered out, “ or Were too unpromising 
in their exterior, or presaged too much hard 
vork, attended) upon her her 
ramped, dark kitchen helps rs. 

Sunday, consonance. with civilized 
customs, was recognized by a more elaborate 
There Was be roast beet. The 
hindlord, having suspicions» of Mrs. Laud- 
dick’s ability, prepared the roast himself— 
telling her to put it on in time and_ baste it 
well, | 

Remembering the pudding and her palpi- 
tations overits she was in despair. ‘She had 
never heard of roast beef until she went to New 
York. and tying it up, and applying such a 
trange Erm its treatment, complicated 
nyatters. the meat be sewed 2. she 
herself, turning. ttlover. It was bad 

to tic it up inssuch a lump. [t did 
no good to look at it; so she put It-on a far- 


her table. determined -not. to. see ‘its and 


all her faith in luck to 


ar her out. 
ihe beef cattle that. time were driven 
trom the plains tn bands. of thirty and 
aked out on a bare piece of ground, 
eonerallyin a corral, and remained un- 
until their unfortunate carcers closed, 
pitiful Jowings between dawn and dusk 
nd dusk and dawn, when they were watered, 
Choing unheeded through the town. | Con- 
ucntly the becf served up in Georgetown 
poor and lifeless, and ottener than 
therwise, tough, 
“Well, said her employer popping: his 
in through the sunny doorway looking 
the bar-room,: ** Welly: how’s the. roast 
ning the thing > today.” 
haven't put 
Vouhavent Why it’s late,. Mrs: 
very hate. Rush 
know how,” 
Creat Caesar! he exclaimed, grasping 
and banging it mto the oven, first 


nig a dipper. of water Why; 


Where were you brought up, anyhow 2?” 

Al] Mrs Laddieck’s accumulating 11]-humor 
boiled over at this implied. slur. 

Whar?’ she cried tartly, glaring with 
smarting eyes at the miserable meat, 
reckon ‘twasn’t whar you was. raised. It was 
a Christian country. far’s I know, whar 
people had enough to eat an’ cooked it in 
hog’s lard: ‘stead Water, whar. they 
didn’t tic up. their cattle an” starve “em to 
death because they was too pore to feed ‘em, 
an’ whar they didn’t sew their meat, neither.” 

The young man. left contusion, first 
apologizing, and explaining. that: her mixing 
of terms was. quite. reasonable, but. mis- 
taken. Mrs: Luddick, now understand- 
ing the principles of * basting,” basted indus- 
triously, amid talling tears and frozen hopes 
and ambitions. 

can't sav what) confidential chats her 
employers enjoyed concerning her abilities, 


or. to What extent they discusseg the seem- 


Ingly impossible crudeness of the West; 
but they probably congratulated. themselves 
that. they had) not come from. there, nor 
bored under such crushing ignoranee. Mrs. 
Luddick, in going to her husband that night 
for comfort, remarked scorntully that they 
were the savin est foiks. she ever seen. ** The 
idea of their cookin® their ment. in water ! 
Aint they got nethin® better whar they come 
from, d've reekon ?) Don't they have hogs 

“They can't raise corn,’ her hus- 
band in response-; ‘* their land’s too durned 
pore for that. © They say they ain't got no 
swamps but salt marshes. 

Tore ae Well, of course, 
they ain’t. got any hogs they re to be pitied. 
Then. tother dav Lthrowed away some po- 
tatoes biled for dinner, an’ know 
she came trippin’ in at supper time, and she 
says, * Whar's them: potatoes?” an’ told 
her Vd throwed ‘crm -out ; and then she told 
me She could’ tix a hundred ways, 
(old prota ten she did the othet City, 
an they was wood, too don't beheve 


sich savin. It looks stingy, You 
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might jist as well git fresh potatoes when 


you want any cheap fixin’s tor supper. I’m 
mighty glad I didn't come from sich a pore 


place as New England.” | And her husband 
agreed with heras to their good fortune and 
shared her appreciation ot indiana. 

At the end of the month, 
their Mamaluke [fill housean readiness, had 


ner had 


inserted fine notices in the Sacramento pa- 


pers, and even the San francisco. dailies 


gave them a flattering. putt... Notices were 
printed and scattered through the mines, 
and bushels of them were lett at the (C;corge- 
town post-office, setting forth the unequaled 
accommodations and homelike comlort of 


the new house. ‘These notices were balm 


to Mrs. Luddick, tor by this tine she was 
well known in:Georgetown, and itwas men- 
tioned that she was to be the annable and 
thoroughly competent housekeeper. 

Now, the new hotel would) be the largest 
house she had ever undertaken to manage. 
It consisted of tive rooms—-the bar, parlor, 
dining-room, a kitchen, and a long, narrow 
shake shed fitted up with rows of bunks 
nailed to the wall. ln addition, there was 
a group of tents at some little distance, de- 
halt-dozen 


signed accommodate the 


] 


household, none’ but the 


‘hotel at night. 


4 


members of the 
barkeeper occupying the 

Aside from this encouraging promotion, 


deep mining 


she felt a proprictary neht in 
Hill, for she owned. 2 


staked off near some nichly paying ones. 


can manage things’ here splendid,” 


she said to her husband, who) had -been 
working hard all) the month at the Hill. 


‘¢ Tye learnt soanuch about minin’-cookin’ 


folks, besides ll | 


re kon 


the Georgetown 


that. 


from 


knowed betore. make 


cl vood cook: Ah for its thar s NOuUSe- 


keepin’ at the hotel. Its easy-as our two 


rooms was back in Indianyv; an’ always 


ateard big houses, 


ident of herself, and the boarders were sut- 


ficiently humble, and glad to be pleased, 
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and the opening of the hotel was most 
AUSPICIOUS. 
She tried hard to succeed, but often de- 


spaired in view of the peculiar disadvantages 


that Opposed her. If she found agree- 
ably sounding recipe the New York 


Ledger, to’ Which was .a subscriber, 
it required a dozen ingredients: beyond her 
reach—-some by the width of the continent. 
No culinary genius had bethought himself 
held that 


mountain-and mining camps. presented, and 


Or herself of the wide virgin 


the triumph. possible in making something 
from nothing. © \nd no Indianian of South- 


erm extraction, of Mrs. Luddick’s. genera- 
tion, had before tound herself so poor as to 
have to preceameal, forthat was a step worse 
and Jower down than ‘no meal at.all. “They 
had -generally the richest materials, in. the 
fullest quantity, at hand, and the warming- 
over and hashing-up process was a scorned 
CECONOMY. 

Nevertheless, Mrs Luddick’s affairs pro- 
ceeded screncly until nearly midsummer. 

It had grown dry, and hot, and: smoky; 
the Hill was°enveloped in dust and_ heat, 
had 


and the freshness of spring, which 


animated the human. soul, Jikewise 


dulled and wilted... There was a good deal 
of sickness in canip; and one of. those 
attacked was one of the boarders. He was 
amember of a partnership, and the others 
tended: him in their fashion, bringing him 
the rough food of the general table, until the 
poor fellow refused it. 

Mrs Luddiek was at. this time the only 
woman at Mamaluke Hill, and) she was tar 
too. busy to look after him, never thinking in 
the first place, that that-might. be her duty. 

One scorchingly hot mid-day, when she 
was at her busiest, one. of the sick.man’s 


partners came into -the kitchen. He was 


Very tall, and darkened the rFOOM as he « 


stooped and entered the Outer door. He 
carmed atin bucketin his hand, spoke with 
a-nasal drawl, used cerrect. language, «and 


sniffed as he glanced about the kitchen. 
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My partner,” he-said, says he cannot 
eat the food served at the common table. 


He wants a few delicacies, something light, 


nd nourishing, and assimilative. Can't he 
have some soup today ?” 

Luddick mused a moment. She 
had eaten soup in New York, and thought 


it very poor stuff, filling.one up with water 


and vegetables, or rather cattle-fodder, such 
as turnips and carrots and celery, a. sort oft 
makeshift for want of something better. I 
was not customary to have it in the mines; 
but desirious of pleasing it she could, she 


stepped briskly to the great iron pot from 


-which she had just lifted several cabbages, 


filled the bucket with the thick, steaming liq- 
uid, and saying smilingly that she hoped he 
would like it, and if he did she would make 
hin.some every day, handed it back to. the 
envoy and he departed. 

But he returned) few moments in a 
smothered rage... His speech dropped. its 
drawl and -nasal twang, his cyes sparkled, 
and his form. dilated, until it struck Mrs. 
|uddick even in the midst of her trouble, 
and she wondered how he had ever got in 
at the door. 

He told her angrily, -setting the bucket 
down. on the table with a bang, that that 
vas no soup. Tt. was hot water, poisoned 
iy an iron pot. sick man didn’t: want 
hot water, ora distillation of cabbage leaves. 
Didn't she know the laws governing delica- 
cies of palates) and. the. idiosyneracies: of 
stomachs ? did she not know the craving of 
a sick man, penned in these desert moun- 
tains, for some palatable tidbit that should 
remind him of home, and cheer and enliven 
him,-and, in-fact, cure him ?2—and- more to 
Same purpose. 

All these partners) were cultured, execlu- 
sive Easterners who were not popular an 
camp, of whom. she saw little, and whom, 
In- common with all their kind, she hated 
heartily. She stood in terror of their sharp 
tongues, angular tempers, keen’ wit. 
[heir kin had sold her father paper harness 


and paper shoes, flannels that dissolved in 
the washing, cotton broadcloth, clocks with 
soft COpper works, and beans labeled coffee 
at a price demanded’ for coffee instead of 
beans. ‘lo ‘her all the East seemed a land 
preémpted by the Spirit of Darkness. Het 
memory was a long one : she recalled these 
things while the ring of the bucket on the 
pine table still sounded in the. kitchen. 
Surprised, disappointed, mortified, and an- 
ery, she burst into tears, sank down on the 
floor, and rocked. back and forth, her head 
buried in her flour sack apron. 

Hor husband. hurricd in, the. young man 
exphiuincd) matters, and hastily departed, 
taking the offending soup with him; and he 
never returned again on any similar mission. 
But the soup incident hurt Mrs. Luddick 
verymuch, and. she often afterwards stood 
and starcdinto the thick cabbage-water, and 
wondered how soup was made, and if there 
was any possibility of hitting on its manu- 
facture by chance. Of course she was far 
too proud. to ask any one but her husband, 
whose opinion.of soup was even less flatter- 
Ing than her own. 


In-early September, she was lounging 
one afternoon in. the shade of the front 
porch, where the shake root offered most 
erateful rclicf trom the hot sun. In con- 
sonance with the weather, she wore a dress 
of pale, thin material, simply made, and in 
consonance with the tashions of the day far 
too full and. flowing present esthet- 
ically slim.) draperies. She was quite idle, 
and was humining overatune some fiddle had 
squealed out on the porch the night before. 
Her position. commanded the road that 
careened zigzag over the rise toward George- 
town. The heavy mule teams had ground 
it to.a powdery dust, which the faint breeze 
kept constantly stirring, and trom an ordi- 
nary driveway it) had widened to a gullied 
avenue, pleasantly shaded by low oaks and 
manzanitas, gray under the summer's accu- 
mulation of dust, and pine trees whose up- 


per branches were yet agreeable in appear- 
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ance. A spot of green, harboring a spring 


in its bosom, under cover ot thimbleberry 


7 


bushes, filled up the toreground, and the 


rippling stream in- the guleh> made a low 
music, when one willed to hear and appre- 
ciate it, which-was perhaps not often. 


The usual signs of bustle about the camp 


the pounding of hammers, and ringing of 


picks, and songs of idlers—-were almost 


stilled by the overpowering weather. 


the lively about thre saloons Were 


hushed, and their brilliant tascinations for- 


saken for the cool, low willows: that swished 


ini the prook. ana the shade oot the WIOSSYV 


banks. 


Presently, fir up tne canon.-there. 


low crack, LOO lone rifle: shot, tollowed 
by a halloo, and anotherand another, coming 


nearer and nearer; until presently two vray, 


bowed hewdds appeared above. the rise, .fol- 
lowed -@ray. voke, and then the ‘gray 


Lop ot a hooner. bowed 


heads, and eriy yokes. and gray 


wagon, 
until the full team creaked over the rise, to 
an almostincessant-chorus of swinging black- 
snakes and profanity. Phen came another 
fitth 


team, a third, tourth, and tortv oxen 


in all, dozen norscinen,: riding 
moved, 


Mirs 


‘trains: from 


novel steht LO) 
heard much ot the 


Peake 


had seen none. All the cattle were 


naa 


the Donner CHVAISLOD lyut she 


miser- 


ably thin and-dispirited, though fine animals, 


and secnied Le) the earth 


beneath the load of dirt that. they carried. 
Phe low 
the deceptve ruts, (for these prairie. ships 


Were not piloted into. ports like their more 
forttinate. Sisters,): and Groaned? in their 


tremendous eltorts fo “out: tnd SO in 


DrOCCSSION TACV CLOW) the ‘slope 


and drew up by the 


Phe red 


hotel. 


cloud ot dust -rolled= trom the 


oxen's feet upward among the wagons, and 


when they shitted. off an. the breeze, there 
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Wheels-of the Caravan sank down 
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seemed to Mrs. Luddie k’s rather hewildere d 
gaze to be dozens of heads popped from th 
fronts and rears.of the wagons. 

Phere was a dull, perhaps of. thankfulness 
full the 
emptied themselves of their human. cargo. 
a Hock 


gypsies, bare-legged and. bare-headed, and 
y | legged and. bare-headed 


too for words, and then Wagons 


of children, tanned: to the hue ot 
barely enveloped In some colorless stulf that 
might have been: calico -four months betore: 
slouchy, slim girls, and disheveled wonien, 
sick 


Phe horsemen dismounted. heavily; 


and one or two sallow. wild-haired, 


Men. 
the drivers dropped their whips, and shook 
the dust from their broad hats, and probably 


Into the trough around: which the 


dipped 


horses. were already crowding: while the 


oxen, twisting their imprisoned. heads, 


shoving and pulling, struggled towards the 


homely bubbling fountain, uttering OCC a- 


sionally a low moan of eager desire. 

The miners,-aroused by. the: well-known 
jingling bells and. sounding whips, flocked 
down. from. the hills. in twos and threes. 
There were ereetings and hand-grips, shouts 
and hurrahs, swearing and. kicking: and 
whipping, a huddling together ot the weary 
women, and’ modest hiding of those. parts 
of their attire least calculated to show them 
off to advantage.» ‘The horses were unsad- 
and their equipments flung on the 
porch, and the freed beasts rolled -on the 
young grass about:the spring. Finally, the 
wagons ‘Were gecd and hawed into proper 
position, and the yokes unpinned; the great 
tongues dropped to the ground ; the splin- 
tered, worn Wheels sank restfully into the 
weeds and low bushes; and the oxen, treed, 
sought .comtort where they would; and then 
there was another lull. Vhe miners dropped 
away again in-twos and threes, the excited 
town dogs sought repose, the dust. settled 
Into its Customary puffing and swirling about 
the ruts. 

Mrs. 


and invited the women. into the three rou: 


Luddick pulled herself together, 
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at their service, where they said they reck- 
oned they’d till the men overhauled 
the wagons. 
But the men didn’t overhaul them. ‘Phere 
were hay and oats to be bought in camp- 
and the transactions proved either verv long 
and difficult, or pleasant. _[t grew late, and 
finally the women went out in a body and 


unpacked the wagons. Strong hands jerked 


off the covers 3 the camy utensils, bedding, 


furniture, bundles, bags, and carpet sacks 
were flung out, for those particular treasures 
nost sately stored away in the wagon. beds. 
by this time, Mrs. Luddick’s Supper ical 
waived her completely, and she made no 
more observations. ~~ She prepared her meal 
¢ aretully. In addition to those essen- 
thils, coffee. and. biscuits, she had a bread 
pudding, fried meat and) bacon, dried vente 
Chili peaches, and stewed apples. She 

had: no too great plenty, for the usual num- 
ber of boarders’. was doubled by. those 


Curious to. See: what attractions the train bad 


Phe new-arrivals were well-to-do, and the 
WOMCH, SUOTMC half-dozen, nice, 
even clegant, for Mamaluke, in) cool, light 
dresses: and pretty. .ornaments, such. as 
belts. and ruffles; and there Wits 

iwucstion of perfume inthe airaboutthem. 

hey laughed and sang until far into the 
hot night; the children. played their childish 


comes; there were two fiddles and:an accor- 
dion trom camp, and-much. joking and: jol- 
ity “Phe moon came. up. over the: hills, 
nel the -cainp day white and. almost. -tin- 
tdowed. inits direct rays. Pheresiwas:a 
of munching jaws and swishing. tals, 
ickers. and seutfles, all) night) among the 


and subdued Vel dominant 


‘undercurrent oft snoring from “the. same 


drection. QO peaceful September night! O 
Went inountains and hushed camp! O 
d, far-traveling wanderers!—-the gather- 
ip together of the torees. of ‘nature, one 
the other, perfecting and 


mang torth that complicated, wondertul 


thing-——a State. Of such materials, in such 
away, out of such beginnings, did Califor- 
nla grow. 

The Luddicks bad decided to leave the 
mines, and seck their fortunes the 
smoother, sunpler pastures further down 
the Sacramento, entirely overlooked tn. the 
rush up. the river, but now coming ‘Into 
prominence. “Phe women just.in from the 
plains, or a portion of them, consented 
to fill Mrs. Lauddick’s position, and she re- 


them in their 


mained a few. days to 
cr 

Phev immeciately demanded a couple of 
ads, assistance she quite ignored unless: it 
was voluntary, “Phey also determined on a 
grand ** blow out” their particular line. 
Winter supphes Were just beginning. to come 
In from at CGreorgetow n, and 
I] 


from: these they tilled the kitchen with bar- 


rels and boxes, dricd and salted goods, pump- 
kins and squashes, and one box of tomatoes 
trom San Jose. -Phey ordered cans of milk 
up from Georgetown, something Mrs. 
dick had entirely dispensed with, and the 
butcher came loaded with. half a dozen dif- 
ferent sections of beef, where Mrs, Tuddick 
had made one clo. 

She looked on in silent- amazement, and 
telta chill sense of despair take possession 
of her, while these agile, deft, intelligent 
women gathered their torces. Flow had the 
house managed to) puto up with. her. ineffi- 
ciency all?. she wondered and what 
contempt they would feel for her under this 
new regune ! She was not envious by any 
means, but sad and discouraged.” She had 
spirit cnough remaining, however, to watch 
and learn all these women could teach het 
In the next two or three meals preceding 
her departure. 

The pretticst and dettest of the trio went 
to the barrel brimming over with bread. 
“QO, my!" she eried in’ genuine horror, 
you ‘ever sc@ the .equal Of 
What Zo you do with it all?” turning to Mrs, 


¢ 
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Throw it away. 
pigs out here, and they eat it.” 

The four woman gathered about the bar- 
rel and peered into it with various exclama- 
tions. 


‘Well, well tell “em not bring so 


much.” 

‘¢Tt’ll make fine toast, some of it. Did 
you ever have that ?” 

No.” 

“No! ell; the men'll enjoy it... “They 
could get quail paps. Couldn't they ?”’ 

Ves. -Mrs: T- often 
have ’em.” 

good. It'll make a fine’ supper, 
along with your pies for dinner.” 

() yes, my. pies!” cricd the chef. 

As milk was tar too costly to be expended 
on pumpkin pies, and there were no egys, 
Mrs Luddick, 


awaited their manufacture. 


puzzled. and wondering, 


Dut they were 
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Thar’s a couple of ° 
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literally pumpkin, spiced somewhat, and 
dashed in carelessly between two covers. 
Stacks of them. were made, and there were 
not half a dozen left at the end of dinner. 
They were a tremendous success and their 
manufacturer was delighted. 

‘These breezy, ingenious women. spoiled 
the long-suffering boarders, and nearly bank- 
rupted their employers; but they taught 
Mrs. Iuddick several needed lessons : and 


‘though she left Georgetown with a heavy 


heart and a. sense of failure, glad. to escape 
from a place whose blue autumn skies seemed 
joined with the town in laughing at her and 
her assumptions, efforts, and trials, later on 
her sad experiences and sufferings in George- 
town and at Mamaluke, came back to her, 
and helped her in equally. primitive places, 
on equally disadvantageous occasions, and 
supported her on to triumph. 


-ANA- VALLEY. 


Once thou hadst the right of way 
Up and down the valley, 


lhusty growths, unbroken sway 


Up and down the valley; 


Yellow, yellow, yellow; 


Sweeter than wild honey: 


What care I if men despise ? 


Still thy beauty to mine cyes 
Ne’er doth find its fellow. 


After semi-tropic rains 
Up and down the valley, 
swell and burst thy tiny grains 


Up and down. the valley: 


(Quickly sprout, 


Peeping out 
Upwards to the sun; 


See the race begun ! 
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Higher, higher, higher climb, 
Up and down the valley, 
Flowery racemes in the prime, 
Up and down their valley: 


Picturesque, 


Giantesque; 
Sure from such a little seed 


Never sprang so huge a weed ! 


Malva, primrose, sunflower, all, 
Up and down the valley, 
Cannot vie with thee,.so tall, 
Up and down the valley; 
And the air, 
(Thou’rt so fair, ) 
Glints and sparkles. with thy bloom, 


Like some richly jeweled room. 


Flouted, routed, trampled now, 
Up and down the valley, 
by the rancher with his plow 
Up and down the valley, 
After rains 
Yet thy grains 
sy the road-sides grow apace 
I‘luttering high with daring grace. 


Mourning not thy broken sway 
Up and down the valley, 
(Cheering fragrance yield alway 
Up and down the valley. 
Yellow, yellow, yellow, 
Sweeter than wild honey ;— 
What care [if most despise ? 
Still thy beauty to mine eyes 
Ne’er doth find its fellow. 


Augusta Towner, 
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CHATA: AND: CHINIT A. 


NOVEL? On 


Florencia fubltilled her mission well-—re- 
calling skillfully LO the minds of the elder YOS- 
sips the events and doubts of years agone; 
arousing suspicions, as. which 
perhaps had once menaced the tar name and 
faane of her who later had been revered as 


a saint under the name of Sister Veronica. 


It was natural after the excitement ot 


Pedro's disappearanc had subsided. that 


rcininiscences of events in which: he had 


fivured should, in detault. of some new in- 


terest, rise to the stagnant surtace of hacien- 
da life, and be re-colored) and adorned 
with sugvesuons, probable OT lnprobable; 
and that the favorite topic. should be torn 
to shreds in its dissection, while the motive 
power oft Its dp pearance should the ex- 


cCitement of discussion be utterly lost sight 


Ol. on herselt. in the terest ot 


Lrii¢ Ing the sequence of events, and in hear- 


Ing attributed to the characters that had 


heured In ACY traits and ot 
4 


Which she had heard: little. or nothing al 
the time, almost torgot. that she was 
talking With *purpose: and. therefore, 
perhaps, had a truly unpreyudieed account 
give to she could again 
SCC her, tor Dona had become al 
Wary duenna, and the virl had no opportu- 
mty of learning aught that might throw light 
Upon the theory she hac fornicd of her-birth 
and. parentage. 

insutticicnt Knowledge ot. the Tan- 
guage, Ashley Ward let much of gos- 
ot the women, who chatted about bim 
a> they performed their daily tasks, piss 
entirely unheeded, while he pondered upon 
the very subjects which, with more-or less di- 


recthness., Were discussed. but Ohne 


MEXICAN: LIFE. 


ing he caught the name of Herlinda, and 
thenceforth all his senses were. alert. © So 
great was his surprise when he discovered 
this to be the name ot -a daughter of Dona 
[sabel, who. had been. a beautitul girl when 
the American was ‘killed, ‘that. thencetor- 
ward his mind became preternaturally keen: 
he divined the meanings ot words he had 
never: heard) before gestures, vlances, th: 
Very inflection of a .tone, became revela- 
thons to him. 

Hitherto he had, without cogitating upon 
the miitter, naturally assumed. trom: hearing 
ho reterence. to. another; that the newly 
married Carmen was the only child of Dona 
Isabel. Now he learned. the tragical faite 
ot Norberto and the eXIstence ot the eldel 
and more beautiful daughter, Herlinda, the 
cloistered she was. tor the time 
the theme ot endless reminiscences and 
conjectures. winsome childhood; her 
early avery and Incomparable beauty: the 
Open love Ot (gonzales: the suspected 
mutual attachment of the young American 
and the daring child, who with her mother’s 
pride had failed to imMmbertt her mothers 
Strength wills the murder of: John Ash- 
ley; the ot the great. sickness; the 
death of Mademotsclke [a the effect 
of the shock and horror upon the mind and 
appearance of Herlinda;” the portrayal in 
heavier shades faint SUSPICIONS, 
had Hoated over the name and of the 
daughter of a house too absolute In its 
cendency-and power. to be hehthy attacked: 
her removal trom the hacienda; her strange. 
reyecuion of the suit-of one. who had-alwavs 
' 


been dear to her, and LQ Whom her mother, 


In accordance with eood and seemly usage, 
had pledged her forswearal. ot the 


world she had. loved, and éntrance to 2 
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convent. Which she had. held in horror: 
all this. was discussed from a dozen points 
of view. 

And all he heard) contirmed in Ashley's 
mind the belief that the woman whom 
his cousin had loved was found; that 
whether . she been no, 
the daughter of a woman whom it would he 

mortal offence to approach upon such a 
subject was the possible mother of a child 
vhichy he could. searcely refuse. to believe 
existed. “Vhough here.a new perplexity con- 
tronted him, as—like the young officer, whom 
he regarded with a half contemptuous amuse- 
ment that should have: prevented him trom 
following any example sel by so lovelorn. a 
cavalicr——he began to seek eccasion tor ob- 
serving Chinita with an. intensity that madc 
hel doubly the object of the jealous and ire- 

| dishke of Carlota and her mother. Phat 
Lhe “irl, though positively beautiful, 
possessed bewitching bewildering 
crace, far different. from>any he had: ever 
beheld: in woman, of whatever race or kin- 
dred, Impressed him daily. more and more 
deeply, while—But. stubborn facts made 
peculation and efforts at inquiry-alike futile. 

\s passed on, a. certain. friendship 
prang up between himself and Don Ratacl. 
ar \ talked tor hours over the political situa- 
tion, .\shley straining earand mine to 
prehend the Administrador’s smooth and im- 
pressive utterances, and. Don Ratael,. with 
politeness, listening Without smile or 
vesture. of amusement. tothe hesitating, 
and-otten utterly iIncomprehens#ble attempts 
of the American to deliver his oOpin- 

Make minute inquiry mto reasons 


HnaceVents which Often horritied well cls 


1 


him. Don. Ratael had the air ot 


plicity and candor, which is-so mntinitely 


to. the stranger, ‘and which pre- 
sented so yvreat a contrast to the lofty cold- 
ness of Dona Isabel, and grave and 
BE: holy re tie Crice Ot Feliz. | heir 

Incanor leit the batiling depressing 


mivietion that there an>-intinity that 


they might reveal, were but the right chord 
touched: while. that ot Don Ratael was Sat- 
istvying in its cordiality, even while no 
sponse fulfilled the expectation. that. his 
Huent. and. kindly frankness. appeared to 
Invite, 

As soon as the state of his wound per- 
mitted, Ashley joined the Administrador in 
his carly morning rides to. the dadorves and 
the fofrero, and learned much of the work- 
ngs ofa ereat hacienda. These rides were 
contined to the immediate neighborhood of 
the casa grande, and four or six armed men 
were invarlably in attendance; for, as Don 
Rafael explained with a smile, the adminis- 
trador of the rich hacienda ot ‘Tres Her- 
manos was invested with the dignity of its 
possessors, his pérsonal insignificance being 
absorbed. in the state of those he repre- 
sented, so that. his person. bore a fictitious 
value, and if seized) by an enemy, either 
personal or political, would doubtless be 
held at a prince’s ransom, which the honor 
as well as the interest of his employers 
would toree them to pay. 

In the course of these rides, they not un- 
Irequently approached the deserted 
de brneficlo, and was upon the first 
sion this happened that Katael 
questioned. the ‘young American to his 
relationship to the last director; and upon 
learning it, with deep feeling the 
story ot his murder, pointing out the very 
tree under which the bloody ‘tragedy. was 
enacted. 

\shlev watched his countenance narrowly 
ashe talked.  Hlis words, whose meaning 
have been obscure to the foreigner, 
were rendered dramatic by the deep pathos 
of his tone and. the eXpressive torce of his 
FeStures; the men rode” be- 
hind drew near as his voice rose. on the 
stillness of the air in a tale so foreign to the 
Peaee and beauty of the scene. As they 


skirted the low adobe wall, and looked over 


upon the stagnant ferfas, the piles of 


broken ores, the adobe sheds and stables, 
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crumbling under rain and sun, Ashley was 
ready to credit the whispered words with 


which. Don Rafael ended his ‘narration: 


‘¢ Senior, it is said in the silent night, when 


the moon isat its full, phantoms of its old 
life revivify this deserted spot, that 
its massive gates open at the call of a 
ghostly rider, who wears. the form of that 
poor youth who after his last midnight ride 
came back feet foremost, recumbent, silent, 
from the tryst he had sallied forth to keep.” 

= did. you 
gasped, ratherthan demanded, Ashley Ward. 


know. the owoman ?”’ 


‘¢] know the woman?” answered Don 
Ratael.. ‘Sd know the woman? was a 
stranger, and, truth to tell,no friend of Amer- 
icans; a faithful husband withal, and was 
secrets: ‘of: 2 


it likely he whould share 


doubtful nature with me? When I said a 
“tryst it for -want: of -a.better 
word. What attraction should .a man: so 
refined, so engrossed in his affairs, find in 
the humble and rustic beauties of the vil- 
lage ? For my part, I find it impossible to 
imagine such coarseness, in aman as little 
likely to be governed by a base passion as 
Ashley appeared. You know) your own 
people better than I can; what say you 2?” 

Ward 
eagerly, with a keen glance at the sensitive 


know that my eousin loved, that he claimed 


. say samc! answeree 


dark face ot the A\dministrador. 


to be married; that the lady 

He paused—some of the men were 
within hearing, listening dike: Don. Ratacl 
himself, with rapt taces. That of Don 
Rafael lighted fora moment with an incred- 
ulous smile. ‘Ah, then’ there: .was 
That was but natural; 


Ah, Senor, if there had 


woman?” he said. 
but a marriage? 

been that, all the world would have known. 
You know but litthe of our laws, if you 
could he here 
It he 


such to be the case, he was vilely deceived, 


suppose such contract 


secretly and legally made. claimed 


or himselt was—” 


| May 


He stopped the word,.as if ‘fearing 
to offend. 

To urge the matter further) seemed 
Lo Ashley WOrse than useless. - He had 
learned enough. of marriage laws in Mexico 
to feel that to mention the name of Her- 
linda: Gareia in connection with that) of 
Ashley was to cast upon’ it a slur such as 
could but bring upon him the resentment, 
and perhaps the revenge, of the family to 
which he was probably indebted for his very 
life, and. certainly tor hospitality that 
merited respect for its liberality, if not grat- 
itude for its warmth. 


‘$7 “shall 


why, indeed, should seck 


never learn. the truth,” he 
thought; 
My aunt was wise in her’ generation. 
Though ignorant of the possibilities or im- 
posstbilitics of Mexican socicty and: charac- 
ter, she wiscly refrained- from problems 
which its keenness and honor ignored, or 
left unsolved. © I will go back again in con- 
tent to my houses and lands, to my silver 
and gold: I despoiling legitimate 
heirs and to imagine the existence of any 
other is an offense either to. my. cousin's in- 
telligenee or honor, and-to the chastity of a 
woman whom even in thought Tmust be a 


fet but a momentary 


Villain) to asperse, 
quiet come that T mav be able to obtain the 
requisite funds, and will abandon this 
senseless quest, and: leave my. murdered 
peace In his forgotten 


grave, in this ot violence mys- 


“tO” rest dn 


teries. 


-This-was the resolve-of- one. hour 


to be 
broken. in the next, as the sight of a girl's 
face, or the sound of her voice, like a dis- 


turbing conscience, assured him. that in ab- 


sence the doubt, or rather the tantalizing 
certainty, would each day torment him 
more and more, and so make enjoyment of 
his wealth even more impossible than it 
had been when Mary’s sensitive imaginings 
had urged him upon his Quixotic. errand. 
Trivial and even ridiculous things often 


é 
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divert minds most harassed and: burdened, 
and exert ‘an ‘influence when great and 
weighty matters would benumb. or torture. 
It: would have been impossible. for Ashley 
Ward: in the embarrassment of his situation 
(for his funds in the City of Mexico. were 
entirely. cutoff by Its Investinent ly the 
and im the perplexity Of his 
thoughts, to have entered with enjoyment 


on any. festivity: or. -pleasure requiring 


exertion either of body or mind; but. he 
was, quite unconsciously to himself, in the 
mood to idly the ltthe comedy which 
was enacted more and more. betore his eyes 

just. as In seasons of deepest gricfand anx- 
one may seek mechanical. employ- 
ment for the eve, and relict for the brain, in 
the perusal of a tale-so light that neither the 
strain a nerve ora thought, nor the ex- 
eitement of pleasure or. pain, shall awaken 
emotion, or burden memory. 

Fernando Ruiz wis too wily a youth, too 
courteous, too kind, to. throw off at: once 
the semblance of devotion to a goddess who 


had dJured him te a shrine that held a divin- 


itv whose: charms, i his inconstant~ sight, 


“0 far surpassed’ her own, that) he could 


1 


not choose but. transfer his worship, -cven 
vere it. to: be disdained and rejected. 
In the decorous visits he made to. Dona 
Ritay: and «when: they :met.-at. table; “he 
would still sigh, and cast despairing glances 
at the bridling Carlota; who, but that she 
intercepted others: morc: fervent still, di- 
rected: towards the upper end of the board, 
where Dona Isabel and Chinita sat in lonely 
tate, would beleved “quite true the 


le With’ whieh her mother strove to con- 


her--using such-feeble prevarieation as 


usualaun tamilies when. ill news 
lo beoulumately communicated, the 
hope-of softening a blow, which doubt 
nc procrastination.can Dut cause to be the 
nere nervously dreaded. But well was:she 
convinced: ‘that though. Ruiz held daily 
confercnees with Her: tather, and even. once 


more was honored by. a few. moments’ 


speech with Dona Isabel, it was not of her 
or of love that they spoke; and with a 
philosophic determination to replace with a 
more faithful lover the fickle admirer whom 
she could cease to love, but would never 
forgive, she began to turn a shoulder upon 
the reereant soldier, and her smiles upon 
the stranger. 

Ward was perhaps singularly” free from 
vanity, or too much absorbed: to notice the 
honor paid him; but with a sense of angry 
surprise he became aware that Chinita no 
longer ignored the existence of the persis- 
tent Janguisher, who at early morning paced 


the court in trim riding suit of leather, a gay 


sserape thrown negligently over his left shoul- 


der, his wide brimmed hat poised.at the angle 
whence he could see the door of her room 
open, and Chinita rival the sun in dazzling 
his enchanted eyes... At noon he stood inthe 
selfsame spot,in gay uniform, from which, by 
some miraculous. process,all stain and grime 
had disappeared. And not untrequently at 
evening he reappeared in the holiday dress 
of some defendtente, who for the time had 
loaned his jacket of black velvet, trimmed 
with silver buttons, or his chaparraras of 
stamped leather; and’ faza ot scarlet silk, 
well pleased to faney he was represented by 
the: lithe -young- officer, who filled them 
with a grace that made them thenceforth of 
treble value in the owner's CYCs. 

This masquerade might have continued 
indefinitely-—for Ruiz no sooner. tired of 
changing fine clothes than of descanting to 
Ashley of his sudden but undying passion 
for the. young. Chinita, whose fortunes he 
conceived, as the tavored of Dona Isabel 
Gareta, would be as brilliant. as. her,charms 

but that first, one by one, then in twos 
and threes, in tens and dozens, men flocked 
into the adjacent villages; and though  re- 
luctant to be torn from gentler pursuits, and 
vet with pride to find himself in a position 
to form and. command. regiment, he: set 
tothe task of bringing order out of the wild 


and discordant. clements—a task for which 
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the training of his life made: him more 
fitted than would any especial talent, with- 
out the knowledge of the material «with 
which he worked, have done. 

His vanity was flattered, for.in some 
cult way the responsibility. of the spenta- 
neous rally was thrown upon his shoulders, 
and he became the central figure in a move- 
ment which, within a few days, assumed a 
picturesque and imposiae character. He 
himself assumed that the mavic of his name 


had called: from their) rocky. thes 
mountain banditti, these sturdy vaqueros, 
these apathetic but resolute rancheros. who 
trooped in, bringing with them) rusty. car- 
bines and shotguns,:and sometimes polished 
Henry and Sharp's ritles, which the enter- 


prise of speculative Americans had. intro- 


duced: into. the country. ‘Phere owas no 


choice of weapons, evervone brought 


something —a silver mounted pistol, worth- 
less as pretentious, ora strong and. formid- 


able machete, or clittering curved sabre, 
loerged in some mountain or village smithy. 

It seemed, too, that. by mere foree of will, 
money came into his hands, and clothing, 
horses, and provisions were brought forth 
from the stores. and. ficlds-of “Pres Plerma- 
nos; that plans were laid, and: adverse possi- 


bilities provided against a way marked out 


and guides provided ; and that he suddenly 
found himself at the head ot foree hore 
fully equipped than any. he hac. be- 
held- -men- eager for adventure and. battle, 
and clamorous to be Jed to join the forces of 
(gonzales: who while cause with 
he sympathized was mecting bloody reverses 
around. thes City of. awwhich. the 
Clerical forées were concentrated, was dai 
attracting inthe mteror formidable addition 
to the numliers of the tales 
of Conservative: despotisin sind. barbarity, 
which later vestigations prove to have been 
well founded, aided much 
Masses to Sseck changeot evils. even whet 


Cot lasting tac Me 


[May 


condition of affairs which it was proposed 
to inaugurate. 

people who had. for generations found 
In changes of government simply fresh. des- 
potisms and encroachments, were not likely 
to be enthusitstic in discussion, nad 
tor action. for crushing and destroying the 
old, and: seizing upon all available booty, 
Notas Necessary. to. the success. of. thei 
Cause. US despoilment of the enemy, 
And Iple, it within al tew days 
happened. that. ‘Tres 


’ 


Hermanos: presented 


more the appearance of 2 forced, than a yol- 


untary, contributor tothe military necessiti 


of the time. Not only the common soldiers 


mut those who were) to lead them most of 


them menoas skilled in ordering the sacking 


ofa hacienda as in. defending. mountain 


pass’ or assaulting some unwary town——had 
poured ino and. tilled: every. vacant nook tn 
the village huts,and. occupied) the long 
deserted Aactenda de beneficto and. the ruinous 
huts along the water course and. overran 
the courts and corrad/es of the great house 
itself. 


‘Phe -egreat conical storehouses. of sma 


‘ins and ‘Gorn were opened. and the mill 


Inveded, by the soldiers, who under the halt 
reluctant «ireetions of the skilled workmen, 
kept the somewhat primitive machinery in 


constant motion=<varying theirremployment 


by breaking the halt-wild horses bronght in 
from.the wide pastures, -and making love .to 
the village girls, who in all their=lives had 
never Dbetore: beheld a festa so. delightful. 

closed church: too, was thrown 
st'from the next village wa 


Open. ned 


all long shriving the sins: of thos 
ho. We shrewealy SULS tec] Wore read Le) 

raise the standard -of revolt against the tem- 

Church, whose 

averpowered carth with the ter- 
of tts supernatural dominion. 

had waned certain fame, more 


1 
retlectioOn: trom that cot: the owith 


whom had been lated. than fro) 
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anv daring episodes in his own career; and 
he actually possessed military training 
filled the 


Innate genius, and at other times counter- 


that; ordinarily,;. .well 
teited it. 
He had 


well 


Impressed Lyon Reatael 


man suited, hedged with pre- 


cautions, to lead the forces that his. repre- 


ntations induced. Tsabel:to send to 
the relief ot her tavorite Gonzales. \ 
leader. Of more positive aspirations ind 


declared opinions, would not so happily 


have welded and moulded men of such di- 


verse and. conflicting elements- —-men who. 


accustomed.to the treedom of guerilla. war- 


fares .were -more® ready to be led by the 


ditter than. the substance -of -authority.: 


nan-of straw, who though answering. a pur- 


nose for the time, could create no diversion 
of devouon to hiscown person, in detriment 
Othe (sonzales, was sought 


tool of Dotia Tsabel Gareia. manipu- 


supremacy ot 


found in- Ruiz: was indéed. the 
ited by her administrador, vet so skillfully 


he 


F 


eame to think himselt the loving 


which from an ‘isolated. tarmhouse 


had within. afew. days changed: Tos ‘Eres 
Hermanos into a military camp. 

With the Importance of the position into 
and daring 


Was forced, hs love 


wrew, and he remembered that. many anen, 
of as obseure,. and certainly of less 
tact and talent. than 


with beautiful daugh- 
began to 
(*hi- 


ss doubtful status, although a: few. days 


ters of rch houses’ and he 


ctleet with some. .dissatistaction Upon 


he had despaired of rising to a height 
Where he might dare. so as. touch the 
[sabel’s favored protegee. 

watched 


hese ehanges’ of. feeling. were 


Vy to day with amusement by Ashley 

Wards and. with rage by Pepe, as with de- 
| fading completely trom 
nvon 

star rising: upon her view. More 


noonee Ashley Ward saw hime nervously 
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fingering the knife in his belt, as the uncon- 
scious Ruiz stood by the fountain in the 
moonlight, and. strummed the chords of a 
which 


weird 


bandoline. and in the shrill tenor 


the 


strains, sang the /aloma, or 


seems natural vehicle of such 
Te ames 
sounds pleasing in-any female car, though 
doubtless intended. to reach the heart of 
some particular fair; at which Dona Tsabel 
smiled as she imagined them for the “vegentla 
Carlota ; but which in reality appealed not 
quite In vain to the girl whe with a remark- 
able semblance of patience shared the. se- 
clusion of her own life. 
Once only she rebelled, and that was 
when instead of her usual ramble in the gar- 


Isabel 


had asked. to be driven through the’ village, 


den with Feliz or Dona herself, she 
past the Aactenda de beneficto, that she might 


see the preparations of which. the distant 


sounds reached her. She would not be ap- 
peased at Dona Isabel’s refusal, even by the 
suggestion that) she should stand upon the 
balcony of the central window, whence she 
could overlook the scene for miles; and- so 
contrary was her humor, that Isabel 
was clad to agree to her sudden tancy that 
Pepe should be allowed 


will 


her old playtellow 
to deseribe to her what he had seen. 
sce more than women,” she said ; ‘* he 
tell me something more than of the chickens 
that are stolen, and the number of tortillas 
AY, 


aman myself, to be a-soldier ! 


that are eaten. | would I were 

So towards evening a message brought by 
Dona kKeliz herself startled the sullen Pepe. 
Ashley 
osity as he sauntered across the court and 


Aascene led the 


Ward watched him with some ceurt- 


stone stairs. dress 
that day was inva Saturday's’ state of grime, 
and at best consisted of a shabby suit. ot 
vellow buekskin, from which-the metal but- 


tons had mostly dropped, and which gaped 


the armnholes SES widely aS: atl the walst- 
binned? his leathern sandals -and 
brere ot petite showed of ive, 


sponding to that of the ragged: serape he 
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wore with such an air that he might have 
been taken for the very king of /efervos. 
Dona Isabel glanced up at him as he 
muttered the customary salutation, uncoy- 
ering his shock of black hair, and inclining 
his head to her, while his black. eyes fur- 


tively sought Chinita. ‘There was nothing 


in his appearance for the most careful 
duenna to fear, and although Dona Isabel 


remembered that a few weeks ago those two 
had been equals, they now seemed as widely 
sundered as the poles; and knowing the 
prolixity with which the ordinary ranchero 
usually approached, and gave his views upon, 
any subject, she withdrew to the lower end 
of the gallery, where she might count her 
beads or con her thoughts undisturbed. 
The murmur of voices reached her with 
suficient distinctness for her to know. that 
the usual process of minute questioning and 
tantalizing indetfiniteness of answer was. 1n 
progress; and at length, soothed. by the 
warm, still air, the low sony of a bird in the 
Which exhaled a sweet. and 


Orange tree, 


heavy odor, and the habitual absorption of 


her own - reflections. she failed to notice that 


the murmur of the voices grew Iess.and less. 


distinct, and indeed blended faintly with the 
low medley of sounds peculiar to the com- 
ing evening tide. 

Pepe,” Chinita was saying then, ina 
tone a little above a whisper, ‘tell me, is it 
true that this Don Fernando. who 
for love of Carlota, and to please Don Ratael 
and Dona Isabel, is to lead these recruits to 
jon Don Gonzales—tell me, is it-true that 
he was the associate of that) Ramirez who 
was here so many years ago ?”’ 

likely, answered Pepe sullenly. 
have heard that he is his ef77adzo 3 and what 
more likely,” he added in an undertone, 
‘*than the devil should stand: sponsor for an 
imp of his own blackness. | 

“In that case,” said Chinita sharply, 


iS Impossible has. pronounced against 


him. Who ever heard of a godchild draw- 


ing sword against his fadvine it should be 
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Vaya, 
Pepe, you and and I know nothing of Puro 
Or Mocho. Bah, they know not the differ- 
ence one from the other themselves; but we 
do know Ramirez and Gonzales, and it is the 
first that love. Whatare-you frowning at, 
Pepé? Oh! oh! oh! you are jealous, as you 
used to. be of Pancho, .and Juan, and Ga- 
briel! Owe ocurencia! Ah! ah! ah!” 

‘Why do you laugh so loudly ?” asked 
Dona Isabel across the corridor, not dis- 
pleased to see her merry. 

‘* Because he was telling me how the Tia 
(;omesinda broke the e//a over the shoulders 
of the brave recruit, who drained it of her 
Chinita 


last. boiling of .atolé,”’* answered 


readily. ** But d¢sfensame, Senhora—l will 
not disturb you again and she turned with 
a conciliatory smile towards Pepé, who was 
regarding her with an expression of malig- 
nant idolatry——if such an extravagant phras: 
may be coined, to indicate a love which 
was capable of destroying, but never of re- 
nouncing, its object. 

‘Thou art more unmannerly, and more 
easily vexed than when thou usedst to follow 
me through the and bean. fields, 
bending under.the loads of tunas and. flow- 


ers I piled upon thee, and then throwing 


them down some stony ravine because of 


How 


canst thou expect ever to be aught but the 


one sharp. word I would give thee. 


poor ranchero, with a temper so unreasona- 
ble 

“And what if Towere as patient as San 
Stefano himself, what would it matter? thou 
wouldst not love me,” answered the young 
And whether [ am 
rich, 
that 
Wiy, if thou wert her child she could not be 


What... care: | 


poor or ranchero or. soldier 2: it-is all 


one now thou art. with Dona Isabel. 


more choice of thee. ‘Those who ate from 
the same plate, and drank from the same 
ella with thee are less than the dogs who tol- 
kicked 
the. cur which 
like - many 


lowed thee’: and he woulcd- have 


had it been near cnough— 


had been Pedro’s; «and which 


t 
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thers had the -undisputed. right to the cor- 
patient obstinacy chose to lie 
(hinita’s door. 
Phe young girl looked up with a tantaliz- 
mile. had been uscd. to. these 
eches of jealousy, Which she 
to ‘take’as. the ‘envy of. an Hl-man- 


red ranchero.. ‘*.Psha,” she said -gazin 
hin through her half-closed lids, and yet 
beneath the long lashes that veiled 
nema casting languorous, though’ wholly 
tudied, glance, which dazzled and thrilied 
what ftiend like an old friend? is 
etter than-a new, found: relation. Its he 
do a bidding and-ask no reason for 


can do 
me, and thou shalt 


for thee?” whispered 
Pepe. hoarsely. 


ce Whether Tam ‘a. friend-or: no; and then 


hinita, wilt————?. 
‘Sh-h interrupted Chinita, her finger 


dinvon- her lap. -**What does it matter to 
vho wins or loses in- these senseless bat- 
yet Pwonder thou art-not with Pedro; 

would not. have: him sick-or wounded: and 
eyes filled with tears. 


from. toot to foot. and rubbed: has 


der azainst. the wall uneasily. 
Fe proacn tone... At 
VER. TE" pleased too, that 
iJ troubled Li Clit): Vere re 

he could not himselt Wholly 


“Tt is-net my fault, he muttcred.,“* he 


away inthe night. Some. sey. atter all 


has not- gone to. Gonzales, and: that the 
io are gathered here may ‘tind them- 
to -Kamirez.° any.tate, 
ho -you say loves. Carlota, but. who 
furnace when his cye lights. on 
has worn away. the post of his 
Writing Verses. to: your praise With 


his rapide should Lye little LQ 


Chinita, donot think 
ve hin, Pepito. © You would not that 
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he should do mea favor, instead of thyself?” 
‘© T would see him choked first with the 
wine he drinks a érvévdzs to thine eyes in, ” 
answered. .Pepe hotly. ** Senor Don ’Guardo 
and I are in the same mind about that—-but 
it is not that he thinks thee a beauty,’ he 
added hastily, 
llushed, and. tossed her head 
What 


she said. 


({hinita 


proudly. matters it what he 
thinks 2.” 
ing but luck: in the 


of. the other .American Ah, 


‘There could be noth- 
favor of .a man like 
thou’ shown him the grave 

thou must 


think I did not see thee following me_ be- 


know. where ‘to. find it. thou 
hind the tunas and bushes the day I found 
it after I had biddén thee go back? ‘Fhou 
wert Nevrito: there. Come here Ne= 
erito 3 thou art lean and black, but I love 
thee 3” and. she stooped tO pat the slinking 
Cur. ‘Ah, ah, Pepito, it would be il cood 
joke if thou wouldst show Don “Guardo the 
American’s grave, and tell him Chinita bids 
hin: beware of the same fortune. ”’ 

‘* He would think thee a gipsy more than 
ever, and a saucy.one,” answered Pepe. 


I know 


wouldst ask of me. 


this is not the favor thou 
art thinking ever 
Ask it of 


the Captain. Ruiz rather than me; 1. would 


of Ramirez who bewitched thee. 


dic for thee, but I-see not how can serve 
thee by turning traitor.” 

Chinita started up angrily. Ta false 
hearted wrete h:to‘ask it of thee.” she asked 
furiously, though ina low voice. Ramirez 
fichts for the side of right.” Is it his fault if 
the Cleros are right today and the Liberals 
tomorrow 2.) Were not he and Gonzales up- 
on the same side when they were here years 
ago? Were not his men crying ‘ios y Le 
bertad !? when they passed here: six months 
Isabel's men he 

What 


does it matter to him? he is a-man.to fight, 


? Bah.-- with Vona 


would be of Dona Isabel's opinion! 


down like Don Ratael and the 
Don “Pomas, and talk, 


not to si 
domo, old 


talk, talk - 
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‘That is very well,” said Pepé  staidly; 
‘‘but why do you not tell it all to Dona 
Isabel ? Or listen, now: to please thee I will 


seek Pedro—-I warrant me he is not. so. far: 


away——and I will tell him how thou wouldst 
have Ramirez rather than Gonzales to. lead 
the troops; if it matters not to him, czerZv it 
will not to me! But I tell thee frankly, | 
would be of those who would pull down 
rather than build up more churches. © I see 
no gain to be had in fighting for the Sexores 
Obispos, who have so much already that the 
poor man can have nothing but leave to tast, 
while the priests revel plenty. Java, 
Chinita, thou hast heard Pedro talk of free- 
dom as much as I have. [f Don Benito and 


Don Vicente, and the rest of them gain the 


day, I—why I might be an alcalde myself 


or a géneral; and then-~-well anything 
thou wilt !” 

Chinita laughed and nodded at him. 
is the Senor Ramirez who could bring about 
all that,” she said: with conviction ; ** and, 
Pepé, though thou dost not Jove the Captain 
Ruiz, thou shalt tell him. so trom Chinita. 
Yes! yes! go thy way quictly to Pedro, and 
if there 1s treason Ruiz shall work it. So 
the General Ramirez shall be -brought over 
to our side, and Ruiz shall be the only man 
who will be blamed, if Dona Isabel is vexed.” 
were no clearer than Chinita’s, but 


by an 


Pepé shook his head doubtfully. 
views 
they were not additionally obscured 
unreasoning enthusiasm for a_ self-created 

Isabel was rising trom her 
rattle of the 


hero. Dona 


chair; the wood 


bricks startled the two speakers. 


upon the 


_** How goes it with thy sister Caterina ?- 
asked Chinit& lightly... ‘‘ She told me once 
she loved Gabricl because, though he was 
old and ugly, he would. do more to please 
her than allthe young and handsome lovers. 
Are they happy, do you think, or has. he 
beaten her already, as IT said he would 2?” 

Pepe looked at her keenly and with an 
expression of wild hope from behind the 


wide hat he was holding in both: hands: be- 
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fore his face, in awkward preparation for 
departure. Would she too marry’ the man 
who would please her? and after all it was 
but a little thing, just a hint to the man 
whose admiration she jeered at. 

canst go now, Pepé,” said Dona 
** I-..am.: sure. ‘the 
Senorita has heard enough of the wild do- 
ings of these mad soldiers. ‘Thank Heaven, 
they leave us soon. Ah! now that I think 
of it, thou mayst say to the Sefior Americano 
that Captain Ruiz told me today he would 
“ladly give him safe escort as far upon their 
way as their roads may lic together, and— 
but I forgot, such messages are not for thee. 
[ will send them by the Sefor Adminis-~ 
trador.”” | 

Pepé muttered hisadieus and bowed him- 
self 


looked after him meaningly; he caught her 


away in some confusion. Chinita 
glence and then the motion. of her lips. 
His heart beat wildly—they formed the re- 
frain of a popular song: Adtos, mit terno 
amor.” 

He reached the quite dizzy. Ash- 
ley Ward and Captain Ruiz were both wait- 
ing for him... His excitement had reached a 
He seized’ Ruiz. bythe: arm. If 


CrisIs. 
you would please her,” he hissed in his ear, 
‘* find Ramirez, and let him, and not Gon- 
zales, lead the troops.” 

‘Vou are drunk!” answered. Ruiz; vet 
he clutched the youth by the arm, and led 
him-into his room. 

Pepé came to his senses with the shock 
as he sank upon a stone bench, against the 
cold, hard wall. Presently he gave a briet 
and reasons. 
Childish 


and. unprinecipled ‘as. they were, they were 


account of Chinita’s desires 


Ruiz listened without smile. 
not more so than scores he had heard dis- 
cussed in the course of the years of anarchy 
in which he had entered upon manhood. 
Find Ramirez, pledge him to the Liberal 
cause, leave it to him to gain such an as- 
cendency over the troops that they would 


themselves proclaim him their leader! 


a 
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was an easy task. It set him thinking, and 
Pepe slunk away to hope, to doubt, to de- 
spair, to hope again. Adios, mt terno 
anor?”’—just the refrain of a song, yet it 
pursued and bewildered him. less, 


stronger men than Pepe the ranchero have 


committed unimaginable crimes. 


The next morning when they met in the 
Fen 


her her wishes are law to me!” he said. ‘‘If 


patio, Captain Ruiz stopped him. 


she but love me, [—” 


33 


Am 


lan old woman ora priest that I should carry 


Carambal” cried Pepe savagely. 


your messages?) She love you ! she would 
needs have been born to lead apes, to love 
you.’ And Pepe flung himself off in a rage, 
while the astounded Ruiz gazed after him in 
open-mouthed amazement. 

my life, he loves her himself!” he 
muttered vacantly. ‘*Senor Don ‘Guardo, 
heard you ever such presumption ? the fe/ado 
loves the favorite: — what shall we say ? 
niece 2—of Dona Isabel!” 

us say you are both fools!” said 
Don ‘Guardo in good round English, and the 
discomfited) Captain bowed—not doubting 


disgust was 


that his own. expression. of 
echoed: 


‘Carambal a woman’ so. beautiful, gazed 


at-by every fefado like an image of the Vir- 


“in of Remedios carried in procession 4n- 
ga! T will not forget thee, Pepito, and will 
keep a close eye on thee, now | know thou 
hast. been tampered with... word to the 
(reneral Gonzales will be enough, if he is of 
my. mind!" 

That day, in spite of Dona Isabel's dili- 
gence, a pink note found its way to Chinita. 
66 My 


the men; the 


she said after reading it 


(;cneral Ramirez will have 


schor Gonzales will be helped ; and Dona 
I<abel will do a double good. ‘This is not 


so bad a subject--this Ruiz ; and his eyes 


are as black and large as those of Ramirez 


Fava! all things. will come right 


Ah, if only what Don Rafael told 
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Feliz one night should come true, and the 
convents are opened, then—” 
[It seemed too utterly im- 


looked 


again at her first love letter; a twinge of. re- 


She -paused. 


possible even. to dream. of. She 


morse seized her as she thought of Carlota. 
She laughed, but she tore the paper into in- 
finitesimal shreds. 

What was the writer thinking ? ‘‘.ddelante! 
1 have gone too far to turn back, even at the 
word of Chinita. A promise will gain her 
love, but the essential thing is the good will 
of Dona Isabel. pearl is all the better 
for a golden setting!” No treaties then with 


Ramirez. ‘Though he is my godfather, I 
need not his patronage. Dona Isabel, a 


straight path, and Juarez! Adelante! Ruiz, 


fortune favors you !” 
XXX. 

A tew days later, Ashley Ward stood in 
the silent graveyard on the mountain side, 
pushing back with his foot the loose sand 
his -tread had. disturbed, as it threatened 
again and again to cover the rude wooden 
cross upon which his eyes were fixed. It 
bore the name of his murdered cousin, faint 
yet distinct, preserved by the sand, for the 
wind had soon prostrated it after Chinita’s 
shallow replanting. ‘Phe words seemed -to 
Ashley. to call to him aloud from the dust of 
their 
spell was as potent as though a ghostly voice 


his kinsman. In the hot sunshine 


had spoken at midnight. For the first time, 
something more intense than the desire to 
satisfy that he 
wronged no rightful heir in entering upon 


conscience by proving 


property which should have been John Ash- 
The 


absolute reality of his cousin’s death, for the 


lev’s had he lived, arose in his mind. 


first time,seemed to become an overwhelming 
conviction; and with. came memories of 
the young and daring man whom he had in 
admiration ; 


childhood held. wondering 
and as he stood within’ sight of the spot 


| 
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where the brilliant young life had ended in 
a bloody tragedy, a deep wave of sorrow 
surged over his soul, and from its depths, as 
from the loose sands of the wind-leveled 
grave, appeared to rise a cry for vengeance. 

Though not till now had Chinita’s charge 
that he be taken tothe American's grave, 
been carried out, the message from ona 
Isabel, which Pepe had not tailed to deliver, 
had reached him some days before, and had 
been supplemented by a -visit from. Don 
Rafael. Although a certain fascination had 
inclined: Ashley to linger still at ‘Tres: Her- 


manos, he had so little hope of adding to 


the information he had already) gained of 


his cousin’s life—there seemed so little pos- 
sibility that the marriage. which John Ash- 
ley had intimated had taken place, could 
ever have been more than a mere sentimen- 
tal dedication of the one to. the other, in 
which they deemed. themselves) man and 
wife in the sight of God, but which in the 
sight of man was a mere illicit connection, 
to be condemned or ignored-—that he had 
not dared to present himself before the 
haughty mother of the one Herlinda whom 
he suspected to have been the object of his 
cousin’s passion, and to insult her with ques- 
tions or insinuations that would cast a doubt 
upon her daughter’s purity, and a stain upon 
the fame of the house of Garcia, which. 
even the blood ot John Ashley, and his own 
added thereto, would be insuflicient to wash 
away. 

Hehad decided, then, to-accept the order 
of dismissal, so delicately. conveyed in the 
intimation that by accepting the escort of 
the troops as far as they might proceed toward 
Whence in all probability he might in safety 


he would not only reach point 


proceed to the city, but that he would thus 
render cl favor LO Dona Isabel. who was 
minded by the same opportunity to) with- 
draw trom the hacienda -her presence there 
being Hable to® act asa lure to either party, 
who might by seizing her person levy a ran- 


som upon the family, which even their large 
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resources would be severely strained to mect. 

Although the fiction was maintained that 
her assistance of the Liberal cause was jn- 
voluntary, it was readily surmised that she 
was In reality seeking to avoid. the -ven- 
geance of the Conservatives, while. thei 
forces were so demoralized and: scattered 
that she might hope to” reach G- 
which was. then oe¢cupied “by patric 
guard, before the tide of the war should 
turn, and bring the army of ‘the Church 
again to the tore. masses, collected. by 
the clarion cry of fanaticism, and lavishly 
rewarded from the hoards of silver and gold 
drawn from the vaults into which for: vene- 
rations had been drained the prosperity and 
the very life blood of the peasantry, 

Ashley Ward had been struck with adimira- 
tion of the woman. who thus dared the dan- 
gers Of the road—-to which she had been no 
stranger. He had felt something of the chival- 
rous enthusiasm of a knight of old, as he 
joined. the irregular band, which by day- 
light had gathered upon the sandy plain be- 
fore the straggling village. ‘The soidiers: had 
fallen into. march with something like order, 
with Ruiz at their head——for once with an 
anxious face, for he’ felt that. the wis 
cast, and that he had raised up for himselt 
an enemy whom it would) be mad_ temerity 
ice) face, and hopeless to. attempt to con il-. 
late. The baggage mules, driven by. the 
leathern-clad who even thus. early 
had begun: their profane adjurations to the 
ninble-footed beasts, listened. for these 
with: quivering cars, thrown back. in 
stinate surprise at every unwonted silence. 
The women who. had come from other vil- 
lazes were laughing, and chiding their unruly 
infants, as: they arranged) and. re-arranged 
their baskets of, maize and vegetables upon 
the panniers: of their. donkeys they 


Were fortunate enough to possess any—~or 


upon their own ‘shoulders: at they were. t 
walk ; and those who were for the first time 
leaving their own “erra follow the tor- 


tunes of husband or sweetheart, burst ta 
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loud lamentations. Ashley had been glad 
to find these changed to laughter, however, 
they were well) past the. broken wall 
of the Aactenda ‘de beneficie; which they 

l, entering upon the zeveda which led 
across the hill, where the rough heaps of 
sand showed. through ‘the scattered vopales, 
ind where, by the rude wooden. crosses he 
now for the first time learned, lay the village 
eravevard. | 

Pepé was riding sullenly by his side. He 
had been sent back witha sharp. reprimand 
from. the station he had taken among the 
mounted meses who surrounded the carriage 
of Dona Tsabel. A glance from Chinita had 
been the deepest reproof of all; and as he 
pondered upon it, certain words which she 
had uttered, and which he had hitherto for- 

tten had come-into his mind. As his eye 
caught Ward’s he had suddenly laid his hand 

on the bridleof the American’s horse, and 
muttered 

‘Sefior, She thinks IT have forgotten all her 
wishes: but there is not.one so foolish that I 
com ite “Purn aside. but for a moment, 
Hlere where the adobe has: fallen, 
your horse ean. scramble through the. wall. 
hollow mes they will not miss us before we 
reteh our places.again. Carambal Don 
avatches me as. cat watches a: 

USC. flere, Scnor——never mind the wo- 
nen. Tava! how they herd their burros to- 
avther, When they) might” have the -whole 
hillside pik their own, paths on Here 
Is the Spot. never forgotten It since I 

owed her through the tuShes down there 

the stream, and scratched my face iIn-the 
nis, darting behind them that she should 
sec me. [was not half so tired as. she 
though, when she sat down to rub sand 

n her smarting hands-—and fell asleep 

nthe sun beating upon her head, I won- 

rit she-ever thought it was [ who covered 
face With her ragged: reboso ?—she wears 
of silk, and as clean and soft as a dove’'s 
TP lay behind the big 


of the flowerme exganvo as she turned 
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over the fallen cross her hand struck against, 
and read the name and age of the American 
who had been murdered years before. Who 
ever would have thought—for. [I hated her 
then if I did follow her, as she maddens me 
now. with-her soft eyes, and her mocking 
smile—that I should be bringing here the 
man who is, they say, just the handsome, wo- 
man-maddening demon this other was ; and 
at her will, too?) Azve Marita Purisima!l 
what God wills the very saints themselves 
may not say No to ; much less a poor lefero 
like: Pepé- Valle.” 

These thoughts, perhaps scarcely in the 
order in which they are set down, passed 
through the mind of Pepe, as lingering until 
the straggling procession. passed, he 
emerged from the shade of such an oxgano 
as had once. sheltered him: years ago; and 
taking his bearings with unerring. eyes, 
beckoned ‘to. Ashley--whose heart had 
begun to beat suffocatingly, though he knew 
that it was utterly improbable that anything 
more important than the mound that coy- 


ered the body of his cousin would meet his 


-eye-—-and led the “way to the most wind- 


swept and desolate portion of that paupers’ 
acre; and présently stooping. where_ the 
ground was sunken rather than’ heaped, 
turned with -some ‘effort the half buried 
cross, and exposed to’ Ashley’s view the 
name from which his own had been derived. 

He gazed at it ina sort of fascination,actu- 
ally spelling the letters over and over. He 
felt as if a part_ot himself must. be buried 
there... His eyes burned; the glaring sun- 
shine leaped and quivered above the ill- 
carved letters, distorting and confounding 
them; his heart beat violently; every sense 
but that of hearing seemed to fail him, and 
every sound npon the air became a weird, 
mysterious voice, blood erying unto its kin- 
dred blood. 

His deep emotion. fixed the indifferent 
and wandering cye of Pepe, who, holding 


the bridles of the horses, stood near, impa- 


tient to be gone, yet purposing to watch out 


| 
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of sight the last stragglers—-for it was with a 
double purpose he had turned aside to point 
out the grave of the American: first, per- 
haps, to gratify the seemingly jesting wish of 
Chinita; and then to seize the opportunity 
to turn his fleet steed into the narrow zereda 
which led to mountain villages, where he 
shrewdly suspected Pedro might be found, 
or at least be heard of. He had) promised 
to carry the message of Chinita to. Pedro, 
and would have set forth upon the very 
night she had charged him with it; but until 
mounted as a soldier of Ruiz’s command, 
had found it impossible to provide himself 
with a horse, without which it was hopeless 
for him’ to attempt his. quest. To escape 
the discipline of the ranks, he had» induced 
Ashley to retain him as his servant, feeling 
no scruple in his: intended abandonment. 


As his eye rested upon the pale and excited 


countenance of Ashley, Chinita’s words, 
with which she had bade him taunt him, 
flashed into his mind; yet he. forbore to 


utter them, saying presently in a tone. of 
CONcerMn: 

Vamonos, Senor, itis growing hot. is 

almost noon, and. you are faint. let us 


ride on, and | will point out the way that 


you must take when. we have crossed the 
face of the hill... Then comes a slight de- 
scent, Senor, and upon the little plain that. 


Los 


Cantarros, Will the troop stop for the noon- 


lies between that and the canon. of 


ing. ‘This has been a rapid march. Dona 
Isabel will fecl all the safer when si-c is once 


on the highway. But as: tor us, Scnor, we 


must part company. —§ You will find a better 
servant ; I should but ill serve your Grace. 
You know yourself. but stupid-fel- 
low, and it is only the patience of sa merced 
that has been equal to my ignorance.” 
Ashley heard neither the excuses of Pepe 
nor his own praises, but with a gesture at 


once commanding and entreating the seér- 


vant to: leave’ him, said: ‘‘.Pepé, had 
forgotten. There is something which wil] 
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The Senora 

Go! Go 
to your duty, as [ must tomine. God! how 


John ! does time and distance make men su 


keep me still at Tres Hermanos. 
Dona Isabel must pardon me. 


could I have forgotten John! 


unnatural? = Is it possible I could leave the 
place where you were so foully murdered, 
Who 
killed him, and why was the deadly and 


without knowing why or by whom ? 
secret blow struck? Ah, that involves the 
question of the very mystery I came here 
to fathom, and which I was turning my 
back upon ; for Tam convinced that it is 
following Dona Isabel 


here, and not. by 


Garcia, that it may be solved. She is too 
resolute, too astute 5; nothing is to be forced 
or beguiled) from her but now that 
the spell of her presence is removed, I may 
learn all from. these people who. with all 
their cunning and clannish devotion can 
surely be influenced by reasons such as | 
Can give.” 

‘Who would have guessed the sight of a 
grave Would. so stir the blood ?” soliloquized 
Pepe, ‘can it-be that Chinita— ? but no, 
she was. more in jest than earnest; she al- 
ways laughed at the Chatita for her sorrow 
for the vevimvo.—Well, all must die!” he 
said aloud. ‘* Believe me, Senor, after all 
these years, a knife thrust. is a litthe matter 
to inquire into. Caraméa! Chinita_ her- 
self would tell you that to turn back on a 
journey because of the dead is an omen of 
evil; ‘twas not for that: she would have me 
show you the grave of your countryman- 
(god rest him ! 


Ah.” -he 


said, ‘it is then no accident that you have 


Ashley looked at him keenly. 
brought me here? God! what a mystery! 
Pepe, tell her I know her thoughts, and that 
[f never will rest till T prove them right. or 
wrong: She is a strange creature, and like- 
ly to prove an enigma to more men than my- 
self. 
dream of.” 


Poor lad, she is not for you to 


‘<T will not sce her again till I can tell 
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herthat which shall please her, ” said Pepé. 
‘+ Look you, Senor, she is one who will have 
the world turn to suit her. ¢ | 

‘+ \ wilful girl,” thought Ashley ; ‘* with 
all the craftiness and deceit of the Indian, 
and the pride and. passion of a Spaniard. 
What if Ishould follow her ?. No, no; mere 
circumstance and conjecture shall not. turn 
me! Adtos, Pepe, and beware ! it is Dona 
[sabel-you serve and not the young girl who 
has bewitched you.” 

Pepé smiled vaguely; his’ glance. roved 
over the landscape. ‘‘ Her heart jis virgin 
honey-in a cup of alabaster!” he murmured. 
Ashley was becoming accustomed to the 
poctic expressions of, these unlettered ran- 
cheros, and with some impatience he took in 
his own hand the bridle rein of his horse, 
and reminding Pepé that it was nearly noon, 
and that he would: be. missed should: he 
longer delay, bade him mount and_ hasten 
with his excuses to Dona Isabel. 

With the Customary apparent submission 
ota Peon, Pepe prepared to obey. He was 
“In fact-anxious to set’ forth as soon as he 


Fier. Was 


4 


could be certain that no strag 
The troops and 
"Fhe 


too mark his» movements. 
their followers. had disappeared. 
Schor Don “Guardo. should leave this: sohi- 
tary spot on the Instant, said with genu- 
Inc concern 3 ‘in’ these days of revolution, 
one can never say what gevfe malamayv. be 
wandering abroad.” 

‘T have nothing to fear from. them,” an- 
wered Ashley, ‘tunless. it should) be. that 
they. micht attempt to rob me of the horse 
Well, for ats 


sake; Twill be-prudent.; though in truth the 


Dona dtsabel has: loaned me. 


swht of a ghost in this desolate spot of sunk- 
cn graves, would -seem more probable than 
thatany living being should pass here. But 
adios, Pepe.” 

Hasta Juego, Senor! replied Pepé grave- 
iv, lifting his hat. He hadattached himself 

Ashley, and it seemed to him an evil 
omen that they should part at a grave, and 


uc thus attempted to console himself by the 
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pretence that it was but for a little while. 
Hasta luego, Senor, v Dios le guarde 
Ashley shook his. hand warmly. The 
ranchero drew his hat over his eyes, ad- 
justed his serape so that his face was almost 
hidden, and dropping into that utterly un- 
graceful posture into which the skilled horse- 
man of Mexico relapses when he suffers his 
steed to take his own way and pace across 
a Wearlsome stretch of country, he turned 
his horse’s head toward the zeveda_ they 
had lett, and slowly receded from Ashley’s 
yaze. Once, however, beyond the crest of 


the. hill,. his» eye. brightened, his figure 


straightened; a. distant sound of voices 
reached his keen ear—it was so remote that 
but for 


would have ‘failed to reach him: 


the rarity of the atmosphere _ it 
Bending 
his head he listened intently for a moment; 
then raising it he gazed searchingly on every 
hand; rode tora short distance to the right, 
euided his) nimble-footed beast. down the 
clett sides. ofa deep ravine, and along the 
dry bottom of a rock strewn path, which 
rapid floods had. in some past time cut in 
their tierce descent from the steep sides of 
the frowning mountains; and so gradually 
gained the dark and solitary defiles that led 
directly to those eyries of bandit moun- 
taineers, who under the guise of shepherds, 
charcoal burners, and goat herds, had been, 
as Pepe well knew, the chosen comrades 
of Pedro Gomez and his mates, in the boy- 
hood days of that Don Leon whose wild 
deeds were still the theme of many a tale, 
and like the story of his death became more 
mythical with every repetition. 

Pepé rode steadily on for hours, picturing 
to himself hts meeting with Pedro should he 
find him; or the quiet exultation of Chinita 
when she heard that he had deserted the 
troops; or, again, the return of Don ’Guardo 
to the hacienda. In his heart he was not 
displeased that he should be separated trom 
(hinita, though it left her the more com- 
He had 


comprehended instantly the emotion which 


pletely to the gallant Care ot Ruiz. 


| 


> 

$ 
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had seized upon Ashley at. his kinsman’s 
grave, the instinct for revenge. He said. to 
himself that those Americans, after all, 
were de raven, and felt a certain satis- 
faction that he had been the instrument of 
calling into action a sentiment that. did the 


gringo so much credit. 


Meanwhile the heat of noon passed, and 
Ashley's horse stood with patient dejection 
in the shadow of the huge cactus to which 
he had been tethered, not even’ taking 
advantage of the freedom allowed by. the 
length of the riata, so little temptation tO 
browse was offered by the sparse and coarse 
tufts of herbage which struggled into exist- 
ence ging! there.’ ‘Phe ‘time 
on, and an occasional stamp. attested his 
disapprobation of a master who. lay) prone 
upon the ground under a mesquite when the 
sun shone hottest, and when the cool breeze 
of afternoon swept over the silent spot, stood 
long and still beside the grave he had not 
sought, and yet felt: infinite reluctance to 
leave. 

It was a foolish thought, but as he gazed 
across the broad valley to the great square 
of buildings set among the ticlds, he im- 
agined. how indeed the dead man might. at 
times steal forth to. visit again. those. fertile 
scenes Where he had lived and loved. As 
he stood there, Ashley could see the people 
like pigmies passing in and out the: great 
eateway, or going from. hut to hut in. the 
Village. ‘There was ‘one figure—it seemed 
that. of a woman—which - his cye sought 
from time to time, as ‘it appeared and disap- 
peared in the wé/fats and bean fields, and 
at last on the open road that lay between 
them and the Aactenda de bene ficto. We was 
becoming quite fascinated by its hesitating, 
yet persistent, progress, when he was startled 
by a sound; and glancing up, he saw aman 
leaning upon the crumbling: wall, and re- 
garding him with a gaze. so: bewildered, so 
fixed, that involuntarily he moved: a: step 
towards hin. 

The man started as if some frightful 


had .been broken... Ashley saw he 
crossed himsclt, and muttered some Invoca- 
tion: yel he had not the. look of ad Nervous 
man or a coward, but rather.that of a som- 
nambulist pacing the earth under the im- 
pulse of some horrible: dream. ‘Phe man 
was not il-looking——-no, decidedly not; and 
though his skin was:deeply browned <as. if 
from much exposure, and his cheek bones 
Were prominent,. giving his face a ‘certain 
cast below the eyes that was plebeian or In- 
dian in’character, the eyes themselves were 
dilated: and: brilhant, and the straight nose 
and pointed beard. gave him the. air of a 
Spanish cavalier, though he wore the broad 
sombrero and serape of a common soldier of 
the rural order... Perhaps on ordinary 6cca- 
sions’ 2 «more - practiced: than: that of 
Ashley Ward would shave accepted him for 
what he purported.to be: but the American, 
with an extraordinary. feeling. of. repulsion, 
little ICC ounted for by the mere sense of [n- 
trusion. Caused. by his unexpected sappear- 
ance, at.once leaped to the conclusion «that 


his dress—though he. appearance ot! 


strangeness in it—-was. virtually disguise. 
and that instead ofa soldier of the ranks, the 
man before him was of-no ordinary position 
or character. 

He .seemed. to -have risen -out of the 
ground, so .stealthily had he: approached. 
It would have been. quite possible for him, 
tall as he was, to have skirted the wall with- 
out observation. from any one within the en- 
closure... But undoubtedly he had taken no 
precaution. mn that solitary place, which, ex- 
cept at funeral tines, Was. shunned as the 
haunt of ghosts: and ill-omened birds’ and 
reptiles; and thus had-.come: unexpectedly 
upon the mouonless figure of the tall young 
man, clothed in a plain riding-suit of black, 
the bright, conspicuous ‘locks at the ano- 
ment uncovered, the face fair, of a» charac- 
teristic American type, but associated in the 
mind of the observer with one he hac seen 
but twice. or thrice--all on the mad nicht 


When. the moon had’ shone down upon. It, 
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uivering in the death agony above which 
he had exulted. 
The two men held each the other's gaze 


stlence for a full minute, both unmindful 


of >the common courtesy usual in: such 


chance encounters in solitary places. “Then, 
recovering from the superstitious awe which 
had overpowered him, the Mexican stepped 


broken 


he did so that» heavy silver spurs. were on 


over the wall. Ashley noticed as 


his heelssand that the fringed sides of the 
leithern chafarveras Were stained as though 


riding-=and if from” habit, 


rather. than -any purpose of menace, his 


nervous hand closed upon the pistol in his 
scarlet Jaya, as*with a few long strides. he 


reached the spot On which Ashley stood 


with that air of defiance that: a sudden 1n- 


trusion yitude how 


Upon. a 
naturally arouses ina aman who ts neithera 
coward, nor an. adept tn the. self-command 
that is perhaps the most perfect substitute 
ior invincible courage. 

‘Senor, said: pis: 
tols.are. on your saddle. You are: right 
this isan evil habit to wear them: so readily 
at-one’s side... Pardon. me. my surprise 
[assumed attitude of. menace, but these 
are troublous.times.. scarcely expects 
to find alone in such place.” 
him with a smile, 


Which. did. not -hinder. a quiver of the lip, 


eXpressIng an’ excitement. which his com- 


words denied. 
Ashley regarded him with ever-Inereasing 
repugnanee. It. was true: his pistols -hung 


but. there was ‘a -sinall 


the: saddle, 


) 


kntte his. belt,;and his hand wandered t 


It -stealthily as: he answered= 


che no Inquiry Why you-are here, and on 
which yous must acknowledge might 


Well Cause some curiosity this plaee 5 


In all courtesy [trust your errand-is hap- 


one than mine. is, | wall 
] 


Whatever it 


upon-it longer than. will suffice 
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cross. And with an 


plant this 


rect security, but with the knife in hand, 
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he bent to the work, which the other re- 
carded with an almost incredulous gaze 


preservation of a grave-or its tokens 


the 
being a sort of sentimentality to which by 
tradition and training he was a. stranger ; 
and to see it exhibited for the first: time in 
this God’s acre of Aeones, almost sufficed to 
dissipate the impression the unexpected en- 


As Ashley 


quictly pursued his work, the new-comer had 


counter had made upon him. 


an opportunity to look at him narrowly. After 
all, this was Hhke many another American ! 
Yet there was something that brought the 
sweat to the brow of the soldier ;- he pushed 
back. his hat, and breathed hard. As he 
did so, Ashley braced the cross against his 
The action brought the letters into 
“The eyes of the 
Mexican rested upon them. He fell back 


a step or two In. superstitious awe, Involun- 


knee. 


clear and direct view. 


tarily;exclaiming : 
‘Christo was he buried here ? and who 
are.you 


Ashley’ glanced up. “Phere was a revela- 


tion to. him in the disordered. and ashy 
countenance. He dropped: the cross, 
sprang over’. the. grave, and seized’ the 
stranger by the nght arm. ‘* Who are you 


who ask 2” he cried. “What do you know 
of the man who is buried there ?”’ 
“Carambal you are a brave man to put 
retorted the new comer, 
wrenching Ashley 
spoken in f:nglish, but the violence of his 
lane 
your pistols and detend yourself, if you are 
Kill 


killed him. as I would a dog. 


such questions!” 


himselt free. had 


Wore Is. 


act had interpreted his 


Ves 
Faith; 


here tor. vengeance. him, 
thought it was his accursed ghost that had 


risen to challenge me ! 


am his.» cousin! Assassin, give me 
reasons for your deed!” cried. Ashley. furi- 
ously, yet with a remembrance that to every 
criminal should. be allowed some chance of 
Justification. 
but the 


to profit by it. 


Nlexiean seemed little inelined 


> 


Reasons!” cried he.  ‘* Yes, such rea- 
sons as I gave him when I thrust the knife 
into his heart.” He raised his pistol and 
fired. ‘lhe shot passed so close to Ashley’s 
temple that he heard it whiz through the 
air. In the same instant the two men 
clinched. ‘The horse, which during the 
controversy had plunged and reared madly, 
broke away and careering over the graves, 
galloped wildly down the hillside. A fresh 
horse with its rider dashed into the en- 


closure, and a voice cried, Dios, mi 


General! What adventure is this? Mount! 
mount, there is no time to be lost! ” 

The combatants at the sound of a voice 
had involuntarily paused. Had the knife 
been in the hand of the Mexican it would 
have sheathed itself in his) opponent’s 
heart; but Ashley, less ready in its use, ar- 
rested his hand midway. His passion half 
spent, the scarcely healed wound throbbing 
in his shoulder, his strength exhausted, he 
had much ado to keep himself from stag- 
gering. 

touch of my sabre would finish 
him,” said the new comer coolly, as he 
reined in his restive horse, and put his hand 
on the long weapon swinging from his sad- 


dle. but the officer stopped him. 


killing in cold blood,” ex-, 


claimed. ‘* madman, but his fury is 
Over. What brings you here, Reyes? 
Were you not to wait at the emdboscado ? 
“Wait!” he retorted, ‘* this is no time 
to wait! We are already a day ‘too late. 
A thousand men are on the road before us, 
mt General! We let them pass: us_ this 
morning as we lingered on the opposite side 
of the mountain in e/ Zahuan del Infierno.” 
‘* And the troops are there still!” cried 
the other furiously. Where. is e/ Choo- 
looke? Wid you not think to bring me 
a horse? /fombre, back to the .Zahuan. 
We must begin the march this very night. 
[ know Ruiz; he will yicld in a moment at 


sight of me! ” 


him.’ 
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“Not answered Reyes, ‘‘ He has 
anew fatrona; Dona Isabel herself is. with 

Isabel cried the soldier with an oath 
Ah, then, Z7es Flexmanos is partisan at 
last ! Carrft! she shall. find what she has 
begun shall be soon ended!” He put a 
small silver whistle to his lips, and blew a 
shrill blast, which was answered by a neigh. 
A. black horse lifted its head and looked 
over the wall with a gaze of almost human 
intelligence. | 

‘« He followed me at a word,” said Reyes, 
‘*and stood. by the wall like statue) when- 
[ bade him. Never was there such another 
as vour prieto, mi General. Keven the stam- 
pede of that zexcho that was tethered here, 
could not startle him.” 

.discipline ‘horses better. than 
men;.eh, Choolooke ‘The. horse. with 
its jinghing accoutrements. had cantered 
into the inclosure, and with one bound his 
owner was in the saddle. All passed 
In-the few minutes In which Ashley was re- 
covering breath, and in utter bewilderment 
endeavoring to gain some insight into the 
meaning of this rapid transformation scene, 
of which he himsclt had formed a_ part. 
As his late opponent sprang into the saddle, 


he sound 


he could have. fancied he heard t 
of the bugle, so’ alert were his movements, 
so soldierly hts bearing. 

but im the midst of his: involuntary. ad- 
miration, he did not forget the extraordin- 
ary relations which they stood to each 
other. He threw himself betore the horse 
at the imminent risk of being trampled 
down. ** Yourname ! he ented.) your 
own admission you are my cousin’s  mur- 
derer. We must meet again! Ashlev 
Ward; and you 2” 

“ Out -of -the way, cried: the. rider, 
checking his horse by a dexterous turn ot 
My: -.name?. “Ah yes—tell 
them there,” and he nodded in the diree- 


tion of the hacienda, ‘* they will soon have 
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reason never to forget it!" He hesitated— 
plunged the spurs into his already impatient 
steed, and dashed furiously away, followed 


[CONTINUED IN NENT NUMBER. | 


AN EPISODE: OF 


When the Civil War broke out in 1861, 
the situation of public affairs was so entirely 
novel and unexpected that every man’s at- 
tention was more or less absorbed by it.- Al- 
most every man had some plan to propose 
tor dealing with the case, and many, perhaps 
the majority, of the people, had even two or 
ore specifics, any of which would prove 
infallible. 

The military difficulty was felt to be not 
tne only one ; the ** slavery question, ” and 
beyond that the ‘‘ negro question, ” loomed 
up in vague and enormous proportions. 
Most persons realized that if the war went 
on the emancipation of the Southern. slaves 
would be one of its consequences ; but, after 


emancipation, what next 2. What could the 


general government do with four millions. of 


constitution 


‘The 


knew nothing of the slave, except as a ‘‘per- 


emancipated negroes ? 
son. held to labor,” just like an apprentice. 
Yet to emancipate the negroes, and make 
no provision for dealing with them asa con- 
stitutent element of the population, would be 
an experiment then deemed as wild as a mere 
return to barbarism. 

The ultra abolitionists of course clamored 
tor emancipation, regardless of consequences; 
but they constituted but a small minority. 
In the Cabinet, Mr. Chase was regarded as 
their representative, and they had the support 
of Mr. Stanton, not because had any 
philanthropic sympathy with their views, but 
because he. felt that they represented the 
ost aggressive antagonism against the South; 
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by Reyes, yet rising in his stirrups to shout 
back in defiance the name—‘‘Ramirez !” 


Loutse Palmer Heaven. 


CIVIL WARK. 


and in that antagonism he saw the path open 
for his restless activity and unscrupulous am- 
bition. Judge Blair early expressed himself 
as troubled, not by the slavery question, but 
by the negro question. Governor Seward 
and Mr. Welles, though more conservative 
than Chase or Stanton, appeared disposed to 
feel their way, trusting to military force to 
quell the insurrection, and after that to time 
and fortune to solve the ensuing political 
difficulties. 

Mr. [.incoln himself was probably the 
most perplexed member of all the Cabinet. 
He could not shake off the conscientious 
sense of responsibility for the course of pub- 
lic affairs, and he knew the negro character 
and that of the Southern whites, and foresaw 
in the sudden emancipation of the slaves, 
endless difficulty and trouble.. He was sin- 
cerely desirous to deliver the government to 
his successor not only with its authority un- 
impaired, but with its structure unaltered. 
Yet how this was to be done consistently with 
a general emancipation, by authority of the 
general government, and how such emanci- 
pation was to be avoided if the war went on, 
were things equally difficult to foresee. 

As one of the earhest fruits of the war, 
Washington and its vicinity were inundated 
with crowds of runaway slaves from the 
neighboring counties of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. ‘Phey were assembled in contraband 
camps round the capital, and fed from the 
army rations without any authority of law, 


but as a mere matter of humanity, which 
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What to do 
form. 1n 


forced the disregard of law. 


with these’ contrabands was the 


which the ‘*negro question” first, and most 
eamestly, presented itself to the President; 
it confronted him every day and every hour, 
and in all possible forms. 

Mr. Lincoln,m common with some others, 
was strongly impressed in favor of coloniza- 
tion as the solution of the negro question. 
At one time a proposal was put forward to 
establish a negro commainity. Florida, 
Where the emancipated: slaves might be as- 
sembled, and allowed to work out their own 
future, forming State within the 


At another time, Mr. Lincoln pub- 


Neero 
Union. 
licly recommended Central .America to a 
delegation of blacks who waited on him, as 
suited by climate and so forth to coloniza- 
tion by their people. 

The following episode in our history. re- 
sulted from this favorite 1dea of the Presi- 
dent... I became acquainted with the details 
at the time, and relate them as they came 
to my knowledge. 

In the fall of 1562 there appeared in New 
York a certain Mr. Koch, with a. queer story 
and a queer project. © His story in bricf was 
this: that at the World’s kair then recently 
held in Paris he had seen some. specimens 
of cotton purporting to have been raised on 
the island of Santo. Domingo, of surpassingly 
fine quality. The staple was fully seven and 
a half inches long, and the tibre fine and 
siky; altogether it excelled in every way the 


finest Sea Island cotton. It had? been ex- 
hibited, | think, as an Incentive to emigration 
to the island; and. Mr. Koch’s imagination 
had 


Great protits to be realized from 


become exeited with the prospeet of 
this source. 

To make sure, however, that he was. pro- 
ceeding On a safe basis, he determined. to 
prove the whole thing experimentally, before 
proceeding further. For this purpose he went 
to Santo Domingo, planted a piece of ground 
with cotton, and cultivated it to maturity, 
with the result that justone hundred days 


after he put the seed into the ground he had 
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colony of blacks, four hundred. tn) num 


- [May 


harvested, [ forget how large a crop of cot- 
ton, of which he produced samples, surpass- 
Ing in quality anything before exhibited in 
New. York. 


the amount of labor expended on the crop, 


He had accurate accounts of 


and all items going to make up its cost. 

On the strength of this experiment he had 
conceived ‘the project. of taking to Santo 
Domingo a colony of blacks trom the United 
States, procuring. a grant of land, and_ set- 
He had 


avecordingly secured from -the Government 


thing them on it, to raise’ cotton. 


of Santo Womingo, a grant, in fec, of the is- 
land of La Vache, lying. off the south coast 
of the main tsland, and about twenty. miles 
distant from. shore, and in order secure 
ample authority for all contingencies, he had 
not only obtained: the ownership of the: is- 
land, but an appointment of himself as civil 
and military: governor. thereof. With these 
documents he had) come: to the: North and 
laid his project before the President. 

Mr. Lancoln was entirely captivated by it ; 
Mr. Seward approved, of at least acquiesced 


iIn-it, and so did) the Postmaster General, 
Judge blair. The President made a contract 
with him for the transportation of the first 


ay 


to his island of. La Vache, at the price, | 


think, of $100 per head ;-to be paid, one 


half when the colonists had) embarked, and 
the. other half when they were safely landed 
on the island. 

He had made arrangements for the char- 
ter of a vessel, and other necessary prelimi- 
naries, and computed that he needed a cash 
capital of 70,000 to launch his project. With 
enabled to 


that sum hand, he would be 


complete: his contract with the President, 


’ 


put his first crop mto the ground, and 


Vest it. ‘| he land, which had been cranted 
him for nothing, was to be sold out the 
colonists at. a moderate price parcels of 
twenty acres, and their crops Were lo. pay for 
it, as Well -as for Jed unary advances LO ay 
made. 

Phe President had made two private verbal 
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reservations with him, not expressed in. the 
‘Phat his*tirst install- 
taken 


written contract: 


vent colonists was. tobe from 
the contraband. camps: round Washington, 
thus relieving to some extent the annoyance 
and embarrassment of the administration; 


and that under consideration was he 
to imypart to any members of the Cabinet ex- 
cept Mr. Seward: and ‘Judge Blair the exist- 
of his contract. 

his was Mr. Koch’s statement and it was 
oacked up. by documents 3 his project was 
to Fase. $70,000" -1n. five 
514,000 each, the contributors to be entitled 
yhalf the profits of the whole adventure. 
Vwo-tiftths of the money he had been’ pro- 


mised in. Boston : and he ‘had come.to New 
York to find parties ready to take the other 
three-tifths. 


Wall 


ken the subject, amongst others 


Sundry gentlemen. im Street) were 
Leonard. Jerome, William R, ‘Fravers,..and 
Mdmund He Miller. 
consulted me about it, and thus brought 


Nir. 


rculars. 


The LWo last named 


Into with Koch, and learned 


contact 


[ saw his patent for 


island of Vache; his Commission: as 


cal and inilitary governor, and his contraet 


with the President... many interviews 
vith him.-ihn whieh. the whole ot the details 


| his. preject were canvassed. 

remember on one ocecasion, in the Course 
of the negoulation, he: gave a dinner at: the 
Cnion- Club, to some eight or gentle- 
men, at which= the 


Haythin 


Washington was a guest. TD sat next to him 
the table and found him a most agreeable 


Well educated. gentleman. He spoke 


reo or tour languages, though ‘not Enelish, 


mies Of the. day, literary and_ political,-in 


Of One who WilS accustomed LO 


west society. Unnecessary. to 
‘was K not as black the af 
ptt. tairky distin- 
tram a muhitto. It was the. first and 


only instance in which one of 
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Minister of 
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that particular color was admitted as a guest 
within the precinetsof that-aristocratic house. 

I had no. confidence in Governor Koch's 
project, although he appeared to have an- 
swered every objection that I could foresee 
to.it.. He had provided himself with minis- 


ters of religion--two, I think—musicians, 
forth. I 


deterring my personal friends from taking 


and so succeeded, however, 1n 
any interest in his project, by my confident 
belief that it 


unforeseen cause: 


would. break down trom some 


and having climinated 
them from the case, I declined all interest in 
it, and dismissed the subject. 


He did, 


quently Iearned, in obtaining the money he 


however, succeed, as I subse- 
wanted, and took his four hundred emigrants 
to La Vache, landed them there, and drew 
his money from the Government. 

Then, of course, began his troubles. The 
change of climate, change of. scene, and 
novelty of everything around. them, and ab- 
sence of all accustomed associations, dis- 
turbed the cquanimity of the emigrants; 
they. did not see the advantage of exchang- 
ing the lazy lifé of the contraband camps 
round Washington for the labor of house 
building, field culture, and the necessary 
providing. tor their. daily wants. 


4 


work of 


Homesickness, took possession of them, 


— 


presently followed by the fever ot the coun- 


try and like troubles; and the colony in 
effect was a total failure. 

Before many months were over, the Presi- 
dent. was constrained as a matter of mere 
humanity to senda vessel of war. after the 
poor tellows, and the remainder of them was 
brought back and landed in Boston. 

The last thing heard ot them. was a 
pubhe meeting under: violent anti-slavery 
auspices to denounce the brutal and inhu- 
man conduct of President Lincoln, in. send- 
Ing these poor men into exile; and One or 
two of the NeSroes themselves appeared at 
the mecting im-support of. the: resolutions ! 


Poor Mr. 


LOO kind-hearted. 


Lincoln paid the penalty ot being 


Joan Dork, 
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Stranger from banks of far Menam, 
First guest from Asia’s sacred shrine, 
Shall jesters answer gray Siam, 


The voice your land lifts-up to mine ? 


"Tis Ava’s court, not Laos’ wood, 
Whose solemn accent overawes; 
Proclaiming man’s wide brotherhood, 


His varied lot, his common cause. 


It says, Beneath this humble mien 
(Hast not believed as hard a thing ?) 
His lofty spirit may be seen 


That drank of wisdom at its spring. 


‘©The patient one that went apart, 
And, sorrowing, sought the Noble Way, 
Victorious Buddha, peace at heart, 


Here bides ere passed beyond the day. . 


Shall ye his mysteries deny 
That never have his virtues known ? 
Well proved must be the wings that try 


Vhe upper air he made his own. 


‘* Belief, long cherished, lends .a power 
The scotfer may not hope to touch: 
Ye are the people of an hour, 


Know, therefore, ye must judge as such. 


“Your step is light, your heart is young, 
Not yet ‘tis steepest where ye climb: 
Below us tloat the mists were hung 


At morn of unreeorded time. 


Angkor——when was it she did build, 
Did all her thousand columns raise ? 
Whose fingers, as the TPuscan’s skilled, 


There wrought, and shamed succeeding days ? 


Cambodia's grasses-lo, they wave 
Over splendors Memphis never saw; 
Nor moulds a hand in ‘Uheban 


Could teach her genius beauty’s law, 


| 
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‘¢ Before our shrines ye need not bow, 


To judge between us—that defer; 


If ye are crowned with honor now, 


Look back—remember what we were. 


‘* Look back, then forward cast your eyes: 


Perchance when ye are worn and hoar, 


An infant race will shameless rise 


‘To mock the idols ye adore.” 


John Vance Cheney. 


GRANDMA. BASCOM’S STORY OF SAN JOSE IN ’49. 


One sultry August morning, about a doz- 
years ago, my husband and I-were driv- 
ing along a dusty by-way between: Santa 
Clara and San Jose, when the baby.in my 
lap set-up a. worrying. cry for water. . Just 
then we chanced to be passing an attractive 
logking gate-way, over which was inscribed 
Somerville Lodge,” and which opened in- 
to.a long and winding avenue of beautiful 
shade trees. The house to which it led was 
completely hidden by trees and vines; but 
we-knew it was at the end of this alluring 
vista, and we turned the horse’s head into 
the green archway... How dehctously cool 
and restful it seemed after the shimmering 
clare of the street! We counted more than 
varieties of trees, tropical, semi-tropic- 
al, and northern, in the parallel rows, so 
we drove slowly along, taking it in with the 
enthusiasm of people just getting acquainted 
vith such luxuriousness of growth. At last 

litthe rese-embowered cottage appeared, 
nd as we halted by the porch where two or 
three children. were playing, and asked one 
of them tor a-glass of water, out came ‘the 
tiniest, quaintest old lady—a veritable fairy 
beaming hospitality in 


vsodmother with 


every look and werd. 
“Kun, honey, run tor the cup of water,” 
sie said to one ot the children; and then to 


“Come right in and. rest a bit, won't 


you? Do 
come and sit in the porch a little while, any- 
way. My !. What a white baby ! 
take him while you get out,” and 
stretched her kind little grandmotherly arms 
him as if of course her invitation 


[It’s powerful hot this morning. 


Let me 
she 


towards 
would be accepted. It was with real regret 
that her hospitality was declined, but she 
‘did not seem in the least repulsed. 

‘¢ You haven’t been in California, long, I 
reckon, or the baby would have more color 
in his pore little, face,’”’ she went on, as he 
eagerly drank the water she handed him. 

‘*Now, Annie, run and bring the pore 
dear a cup of milk, right off the top of the 
pan—cream will do him good—bring a 
cookie, too, Annie.” 


She put her checked gingham apron over 


. her head for a sunshade, and passed the cup 


of creamy milk to the baby with, ‘ There, 
drink that, you pore little Yankee.” | 
how good you are! And how 


sharp at guessing!” I said—my_ mother 


heart quite won. ** You’re from the South, 
I'see.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes. Long and long ago we come 
Kentuck. 
seen California grow from its babyhood. I 
at. the ball. Why it 


was just one great mustard patch from San 


from ole We're ’49ers. We've 


Annexation 


danced 


lrancisco to San José, when we came here ; 
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and San José,—O, my sakes, honey, you'd 


never believe me if Twere to tell you: what 
San José looked) like when IT first saw it! 
Just a bunch of little adobe houses, Scl 
down every which way, anda great. marsh 
and trog-pond right where all the banks: are 
now; on the corner of First and Santa Clara 
Streets, mud. ten deep in. winter -all 
over the country, and dust clear down to 
China in summer !” 

You across.‘the plains,..1. 
pose 

‘Ves, and. brought six children, the 
oldest ten years old: and. the youngest. only 
two months old.” 

ejaculated, How did you ever 
live 

‘Why, I just lived: right along day by 
day, day bytday, honey. -wasn't -very 
bad. Such things ain’t hard, chile, if you 
only take ‘om. right. Little children ain't 
no trouble-to me, and never was. | Why, 
bless your heart! Ive brought: up. more 
than twenty,-—<Ight of my own. and more 
than a dozen of other peoples, and: now 
work on the grand children! 


(grandma bascom LO every body. | could 


tell you stories ull next week about every- 


thing and everybody. 
And Id love to hear them,” said with 


enthusiasm, for her -cager volubility was so 


set off by her quaint little wrinkled face, 
and there was such treshness and ortginality 
in her’ Way putting: things, that Twas 
Charmed indeed. But think: we must 
eo now, for the littl tolks will need meat 


noon. Wellcome again, and have many a 


vood Visit. | hope, hereatter.. 


Well, you must | ree KON [i] have 


to let you; but wait) just another minute, 


and away she ran with ‘the spryness oot 


child, reed] pearine dfter a moment with 
‘reat dish Of Grapes, and a watermelon al- 
most. as heavy as herse lt. 

Now tie spread apaper on the bot- 


tom Of VOuUr ANG VOU take these rent 


along with you tor your other. children. 


[ May 
This hyar melon’s right from the cellar and 
mighty cool and wood, and these hyar grapes 
are sweet-waters. “They ll be good: for. th 
baby =pore dear! pack’: so- 
fashion she piled: the beautiful clus- 
ters around the melon till there “was no 
more room... ‘Phen with hand-shakings as if 
we were old friends, we were at length: suf- 
fered to depart. 

It is hardly necessary to-say that on our 
homeward way we kept exclaiming over this 
dehgehttul bit of experience. Such overtiow- 
ing hospitality and kindliness ts as rare as it 
is beautiful. 

‘Here; we said: 1s ‘living to 
be-read by any one who will look into: the 
sWeect faded hazel eyes, or mark.the records 
Of time and sorrow. lining and cross lining 
all the strangely wrinkled face.” 


= 


‘little pilgrim at whose feet. 
one might gladly sit and Jdearn lessons of 
wisdom and. patience and cheerfulness, of 
boundless faith, and: hope, and charity, such 
as no: book could teach.” 

“Heres a | loneer Whose keen epucn 
nothing has escaped, whose Memory Kee] 
it whose: vivid pletorial style and 
ready flow of words. make. her SLOrTY like a 
pinorama. 

It was the beginning of a tricndship which 
has confirmed every tirst Impression. 

We learned that the Bascoms Were among 
the honored familics of Nentucky, the famous 
Bishop Bascom of -the the South Methodist 
church being a. brother of “Doctor Bascom, 
our fricnd’s husband. ‘They had come’ to 
California in quest of health, breaking every 
possible tic of home,. triends, wealth, and 
position but had these treasures 
in this new worlel. 

Great sorrows.in the way of bereavements 
by death of childrensand husband, have 
fallen this much-chastencd spirit) since that 
doorstep aequaintanee, of which T have told, 
ushered our tricndship, nothing can 
crush or wholly darken a Hte which is. lived 


wholly for others. Still. as Ot old. she 
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while the tears are yet shining in her eyes. 

‘© My life has been the saddest of sad, ” 
she says, ‘fand the gayest of gay.”’ 

“Why have you not written it?” I ask. 

chile, ’'ve been too busy living it, 
she answers. 

A few mornings since I ensconced Grand- 
ma Bascom in our easiest rocking chair, 
with a hassock under her little feet, and made 
ready for a whole long day of story. telling. 

Yes, chile, yes,” she began, ‘‘T’ll tell you 


about the days of ’49, and days farther back, 


too. You ask me questions, honey, «and 
when | go rambling off you just. call me 
back, for Iam just like an old clock, T keep 
on-striking till there ain’t any sense to it. I 
never did have much every-day sense any- 
. 

“Well,” I said, we'll begin.then with 
what made your husband first think of com- 
ing to California, when he had such a large 
practice, and you had so much to keep you 
in your beautitul Kentucky home.” 

‘©Qh, it was a book set the PVoctor wild 
about California—a book called ‘ What I 
Saw and. Part of which I Was,’ by Edwin 
Bryant. He was alcalde of San Francisco, 
and he wrote. the book, and = afterward 
traveled through the ast lecturing about 
California. Doctor's health was poor—he 
had asthma all the time-—and so he began to 
plan about going. At first | wouldn’t hear 
a word to it. I loved my home and friends 
so much, and everything on the place was 
precious to me. My heart always was the 
biggest part of me; once some of these 
modern materialists were talking where I 
could hear “em, and says I, ‘Is dody all 
there to.-us; indeed? Well, then, you 
needn t_ pretend to think much of me-—I 
haven't any body to speak of, but I’ve got a 

ué or there isn’t: avyihing. to me !’—I 
ioved the pore niggers on our plantation 
prist telling, especially one of. ’em—Louise; 
ne was my children’s nurse~-we had grown 

together, and IT loved her just hke a sis- 


couldn't take her with ime; for she 


Vou. 


had husband and children, and yet it seem- 
ed as if I couldn’t live without her. Still, 
Doctor kept talking about going, and some 
of the neighbors and friends began to catch 
the California fever; but, it seemed so far 
off! ‘There ain’t no place in the world be- 
gins to be as far off now as California was 
then. It was like going to the moon, and 
not having any telescope to look back with. 
[ held out a long time that I wouldn't go, 
and then one night, after Doctor had looked 
pale and. breathed hard for two or three 
days, I dreamed he was dead. It woke me 
up, and I sat up in bed and spoke to Doe- 

“Why, chile, what are you talking about?” 
says he. 

go to California’ says I. 

«Well, don’t take it back in the morn- 
ing,’ says he. 

And I didn’t... [ just went to work to get 
ready, but with a breaking heart. We sold 
our dear home and the poor black people. 
Of. course we saw that they had good mas- 
ters, but O, the agony of parting ! Isn’t it a 
comfort, chile, that when we have such trou- 


ble we can pray? For weeks we were pack- 


ing and saying good-bye. I rode on horse- 


back ten miles over a rough mountain road, 
alone, to say good-bye to a dear sister of 
charity who had been a governess in my 
house. When we parted, we just clung to 
each other and cried, and then I would try 
to tear myself away but had to go back again 
and again tor one more long embrace. 

‘It was the ninth of April, 1849, when at 
last we Were ready to go, and there were a 
hundred in the company, most of them new 
acquaintances. Doctor's unmarried sister, 
older than he was, went with us, and nine 
families from our neighborhood. We hada 
wagon made in [Louisville that cost four 
hundred dollars. It was as nice as a little 
house, and we lived in it all the way. We 
had three other wagons tor provisions and 
stores. Doctor took his books, and surgi al 


Instruments, and medicines. Of our ser- 
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vants, just one good man went with us. His 
name was Willis. He was the most perfect 
gentleman I ever knew ; he was so kind, and 
unselfish, and helpful, we Joved him like a 
brother. We were to. go to Louisville first. 
It was twenty-five miles away. All the 
neighbors went with us for miles, turning 
back one after another when they thought 
they could go no farther. kor tour miles we 
could see our dear house, it stood on such 
high ground. I kept looking back. like Mrs. 
Lot, and crying, crying, crying. ‘They said 
I raised Salt River with my tears, and I don't 
know but I did. It. was like tearing my 
heart in two. 

“The dear Lord has always been uprooting 
me. He has never let me forget that T was 
only a pilgrim. It makes the last. trans- 
planting very easy—bless His holy name! 

went on to Lexington, Missouri 
that was our real starting place tor the great 
journey. After that, there would be no 
more houses, nothing but the great plains 
between us and the Kocky Mountains. At 
Lexington -we met the cholera. It was 
raging in the town, and we decided to camp 
a safe distance off, and get our final outfit 
of mules and oxen. Doctor bought four 
cows, so that we should have milk all the 
way. We had everything that could” be 
thought of, and we tried to take every pre- 
caution about cholera; but it broke out in 
our camp after we started. Our’ dear old 
sister was sick just tour hours) and. dicd. 
There came ona teartul rain storm. Willis 
got wet trying to help a poor family who 


could not keep up with us, and he dicd-the 


same night. No words can tell our gricf 


and desolation. No one else in our Com- 
pany died, but Many’ Were Very sick. 
little Kay, three years old. nearly diced. 
There were other poor sufferers like our- 
selves. We passed forty new made graves 
in the first two Weeks of our journey. 

‘One trouble tollowed another-—aimit it 
a merey, child, that they don't all come to- 


gether? After the cholera lett us, T was 


taken down with erysipelas. Tlay v ry sick 
for seven weeks; I lost all my hair and al] 
my skin, but I lived through. So did my 
little: Henry, who was as sick as. I: was, 
Ah ! those hard times brought out. the good 
We were all like 


side of human nature ! 


one family... We just took care-~ of each 
other and shared everything. | There were 
nine babies under a year old in the com- 
pany ; everybody was willing to tend baby. 
Most of the children were well and good- 
natured. — They had a good time, plenty to 
eat, and none of the cares. and worries. 
My children were the most delicate of all, 
and they grew fat and improved all the way. 
There was a Mr. Phillips in the company 
who helped me wondertully: with the chil- 
dren. Laws, honey, a can “beat <a 
woman taking care of babies, if only. he is 
willing ! 

It wasnt all sickness and trouble, how- 
ever. We hada. great. :deal of pleasure. 
We were all young. enough to. be. full of 
hope. and courage, and there always 
something to laugh at. ‘There was one 
maiden lady in the company, with her two 
brothers. She was determined to keep up 
her particular home ways. She had fifteen 
flower pots with house plants when we start- 
ed, but she had to part with them in the 
desert. She had a looking glass and used 
it as regular as if she had been at home: 
we Were all glad to borrow Miss Rebeccea’s 
looking glass sometimes--only [ was such a 
fright, I hated the sight of myself: Miss 
Rebecca had .a broom also, and. whenever 
we camped she always swept a place and 
put down a piece of rag carpet. She would 
set her table regularly, and carried all the 
way her grandmother's: silver tankard, with 


which she decorated her table. Lf there 


a tlower to be found, or even a bunch 


of grass, she always had a bouquet in that 
tunkard. We all liked Miss Rebecca, and 
yet we nearly died laughing at her. My 
heart was broken with partings and_ sick- 


ness; death and danger encompassed us on 
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every hand, but I could: always see the 
ridiculous side of things. So my. life has 
been'as I told you, very sad:and very gay.” 

‘We had books and games, and we trav- 
cled- along very slowly from: half a mule. to 
nine miles: day. “Phere was always-an 
abundance of feod, for Doctor wasa ore od 
provider and had. laid in ample stores of 
dour, bacon, beans, rice, sugar, jellies, and 
dried fruit. [learned how to cook and hadall 
sorts of experiences. Once made 
pudding and tried to serve with brandy 
Jaming over it, as T. had seen it done. so 
often in by-gone. days; somehow, I. got. my 
face too near, and the tlame singed off my 
evebrows. After that I was a beautiful ob- 
ject to behold, without either hair or eye- 
brows. I had no further use for Miss: Re- 
becea’s looking«glass. 

«There Were some Very droll people in 
the Company. One lady’s name was. Eliza, 
and-her- husband always called her: * Eliza, 
qdeary, lovey, honey. The effect. was Very 


funny. . They had a. daughter. named Jose- 


Edwina; never was too sick or too 


sad to laugh. over this. sentimental name 
with all the lovey dovey attachments. 

“A party of four men who were riding on 
horseback joined our company when we were 
m-the plains. J overheard one of them say 
night, ‘Sir, Lam atrue laborer, earn that 
eat, -get. that.F wear.” called: out, 

is quoting Shakespeare out -here 
in the wilderness 2’ 

“What woman can there be. out here 
who knows Shakespeare when she hears. it ?’ 
said he. So after that we were great friends. 
He had-anee been a college: protessor in 
L-dinburgh, Scotland, very learned in every- 
thing, and could: talk. seven languages, yet 
here he was. jogging along to California on 
an old and’ looking like a scarecrow. 
[fis Jack Somerville. We always 
called him Professor Jack. He Wiis the best 

nd kindest of triends to and our children 
tortwelve long years. He came with us.as 


haras the Sierras, and then went to the mines, 


but got sick there, and Doctor found him 
afterward ina hospital in San Francisco. 
He came with-us then to San José and lived 
under our root. for a dozen years—poor fel- 
low, if only he could have only let whiskey 
dione ! We named our dear California home 
‘Somerville Lodge’ tor him. It seems as if 
we could hardly have got across the plains 
without Professor Jack. 

‘Then there was the oldest man in the 
caravan, our-own old neighbor, Uncle Wes- 
ley Dodson... We couldn't have got along 
without him. He could read the bible and 
pray just like a regular preacher, and he led 
the meeting on Sunday—we always stopped 
and rested on Sundays ; it was good forman 
and: beast.. We had. funerals, too, when 
Unele Wesley’s) tremulous: voice” sounded 
wondertul comtorting. He was eighty years 
old almost, and his wite nearly seventy-five. 
They came to California with their only son 
so.as to'stay by him. In the Black Hills a 
man strayed away trom the company and 
was lost for tour days. When he came back 
he was sick trom eating wild berries; and in 
spite of all we could do for him. he died. 
They buricd him at night under a tree a 
little ways off from the road, and it was a 
solemn and wierd thing to see the funeral 
procession. with old’ Uncle Wesley at. the 
head, moving off-in the moonlight. I shall 
never forget it. varly in the morning we 
had to be on our way. © We could not wait 
for death or birth=-yes, we had: a birth, too. 
Poor ‘Eliza, deary, lovey, honey’ had twin 
baby boys betore we reached our journey’s 
end. © Mother and children got along well. 
It was just like the journey of life, ups and 
downs, sun and shade, birth and. death. 

We crossed the Platte River on rafts. 
The water was high, and it was very danger- 
ous, but while we were trembling: for our 
lives, one old lady set up a terrible hue and 
ery about her best. cap; her. precious cap, 
which she was sure would be washed away 
down. stream in its bandbox.. One would 


have thought it. was a child she was afraid 
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of losing, to hear her scream. “The cap was 
saved by heroic effort. 

‘The most frightful thing that happened 
to our own little flock was my poor little 


Dora’s getting burned. ‘Vhere was some. 


powder in a box that the men used to light 
fires with, and somehow a little boy 
dropped a lighted match in it. Litthe tour 


year old Dora was standing watching him, 


and her face took the whole blaze. It was 
horrible—-her and. mine... Doctor 


was a mile back, but he heard our screams 
and came like lightning. At first-it looked 
as if both her eyes were put out, but we 
did up her face in cotton batting soaked in 
sweet-oil, and never took it off tor three 
weeks. All that time we never. knew 
whether her sight was gone or not. For 
three days and nights I neither ate nor slept, 
but just soothed the poor child as best 


could. When the three weeks were >; 
Doctor was going to take off the cotton, and 
ran away and. covered) my 
couldn't bear to look on. All at ONCE 
heard him in a loud, cheertul voice, 
“You cans, and: 1. knew all was. well. 1 
hollered hallelujah then, like a darkey in 
camp Meeting ! 

“We had a water barrel and never sut- 
fered with thirst but once ; that was when 
we lost our barrel. Doctor dollar 
for a pint of water that day. 

came through the South» Pass in 
the Rocky Mountains on the ninth of July, 
and i made ice-cream tor the whole crowd 
of women and children, tor we found a bed 
of ice in a sheltered place. 

At Chico we divided. Part of our: com- 
pany went to the mines. was. almost 
like the Kentucky parting. Some of.our 
roughest traveling was in eetting from. Chico 
to Sacramento. We reached Sacramento 
She last day Of October, ‘Phen: we took a 
boat tor San Francisco. tare: was 
$132.00, and we were clght daty's vetting to 
San Francisco. rained and rained... re- 


member at Benicia we paid-a dollar and a 


half for.a candle. - At San’ Francisco we 
had hoped to find a house all ready to be 
put together, which Doctor had> bought in 
New York and ordered sent round the 
Horn. He had also sent in the same cargo 
a great lot of furniture and a year’s supply 
of provisions, but they never came till the 
next April and then everything was spoiled 


but the hows@e<.Wec had also bought in San 


krancisco, through Mr. bryant, two lots at 


$1700,00 vach. ‘Phe best we could do was 
to camp on them. he first night in San 


francisco Mr. Bryant came to take supper 
with us, and Doctor to celebrate bought tive 
dollars) worth of potatoes. We ate them 
all for supper, and: didn’t eat so very many 
either ! 

“We had intended from the first to come 
to the Santa Clara Valley, for Doctor. said 
Wherever the Catholic. bathers had picked 
outa site must be a good location. The 
children. and- staved in. the city while 
Doctor Con) horseback to San Jose 
and bought.a house tor us. Then he came 
back and we started for San José with Pro- 
fessor Jack, while Doctor stayed in the city 
to buy and ship furniture and provisions to 
us. We came to Alviso in the boat) and 
paid another hundred and _ fitty-two dollars 
in fare just for me and the children. From 
Alviso we came to San José by the Pioneer 
Stage, through feartul mud and pouring rain, 
paying an ounce ’-each for fare. On the 
boat Peot acquainted with two nice gentle= 
men, both ministers, whose names. were 
Blakeslee and Brierley... They. two were 
coming to-San Jose, also a Mr. Knox. 

“© We haven’t any place to lay our heads 
When we get there,’ one of them said. 

ve:¢ot house,’ said I,. just 
as if ine Kentucky, if you. can 
put up with what Il have to, you can come 
with me and) So we were. all 
driven right to my house on the corner of 


Second ind San Fernando: Streets. [twas 


just dark and the tenth of December. “The 


house had been bought of a Mrs.. Matthews 


s 
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and she was-still in the house. | Doctor had 
paid $7000 for the house and two fifty vara 
lots. . expected to see sat least a decent 
shelter ; but Omy! honey,- it was just. as 
one of the children said, wost-as good as 
our old Kentucky corn crib.” It had two 
rooms anda loft, which was climbed into by 
«kind of ladder. ‘The roof. was of shakes 
and let the rain right through, and the floor 
was of planks laid down with the smooth 
side up, and great cracks between that let 
the water run out—-I was thankful for that! 
There was.a chimney in the house, and fire 
place, but hardly a bit of fire, nor any wood. 
lt was rather a forlorn place to come to and 
to bring visitors to, now wasn’tit? Yet we 
had been through ‘so much that: the poorest 
shelter looked good to me, and besides. it 
wis our new home. We must make the 
best of ate. Mrs. Matthews had a good sup- 
per tor us ona table spread with a white 
cloth, and the children were overjoyed. to 
ve a real tablecloth once more. 

‘\* Will you tell me where I can get some 
wood 2? T said to Mrs. Matthews, thinking 
that a fire would be the. best possible thing 
tor-us-all. 

Vou can. barra: load, in 
morning,’ she answered. used. the 
lest dit:to get SUpper with.” Well, the end 

fit Was we took. our supper and went to 
-not on our nice Rentucky” feather 
beds, -but-on buflalo skins spread on. the 
and without any pillows. Mr. Knox 
and Mr. Blakeslee and Mr. Brierly. climbed 
up into the loft and. turned: im as best’ they 
could. Mr, Knex. too, --but. 
could. not even give cup of hot tea. 
suid. to Mrs. Matthews that. I wished 1 
Could: heat a stone to put to his feet. 

‘stone?’ said she. * ‘There are.no stones 
In this-country.’ 

“We-slept as.if we were on downy beds, 
we Were all-so tired. “Phe next morning. | 
bought a load ot wood foran ‘ounce.’ 
Lverything cost-.an. ‘ounce.’ T-soon: got 


used toot. «Meat: was seventy-five: cents a 


pound. Butter a dollar a pound. Eggs 
three dollars a dozen. <A chicken cost three 
dollars. Milk a dollara quart. But their 
prices matchedall around. Doctors charged’ 
five dollars for drawing a tooth, and other 
things In proportion. [ don’t know as it 
made any difference. 

‘© T divided my mansion into four rooms, 
with curtains. Doctor came and_ brought 
us furniture and all the comforts money 
would. buy. ~He paid $500 to get shingles 
on our roof. Mr. Blakeslee and Mr.. briar- 
ly stayed with us... We all seemed to get on 
well together. Pe Wwas not till spring that 
Doctor tound acdlack man who could cook. 
He paid $800 for him. — Folks said he 
wouldn't stay—-tor, of course, he was free in 
Califorma—-but he did. He lived with us 
for tour years. People began to ask if they 
couldn't stay with us for just .a few days till 
they. found. some other home; and then 
somchow they. stayed on. Everybody had 
to be hospitable. The legislature was in 
session, and the town was more than full. 
The first thing [ knew I had © thirteen 
boarders—senators, and representatives, 
and ministers, and. teachers. Nobody who 
came would go away. I could always 
manage to make people feel at home, and 
they would all. say. that they would put 
up with anything, and help in all sorts 
of ways. 1f T would only let them stay. 

It was.as good as.a play to see them help 
me. Mr. Leck (he was the enrolling clerk 
in the legishiture) was a wonderful hand 
to make batter-cakes. We got up a reputa- 
tion on. batter-cakes, and our house was 
dubbed ‘Slapjack Hall’ by ny boy Al: It 
stuck to us. Mr. Bradford, from Indiana, 
could brown coffee to perfection. Mr. Orr 
and Mr. McMullen always brought all the 
water; they were senators. I used to think 
they “Hked the job because there was a 
pretty girl in the house where they got the 
water. And that reminds me, several fami- 
lics. got water from the same well. It was 


just a hole in the ground, about eight or ten 
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feet deep, and no curb around it. Once a 
baby was creeping round on the ground, and 
fell into it. “The mother: saw it, and ran 
and jumped in after it. Phenshe screamed, 
and ITranout. There she was. in the well, 
holding: the baby upside down to get 
the water out of its lungs! 

“*Throw me a rope! she screamed, and 


I ran fora rope. “Then she ticd it around 


the baby and I drew it up. © Meanwhile our 


cries brought men to the rescuc, and they 
drew up the poor woman. We tried to keep 
the well covered over atter that. 

“It seemed impossible to .get a cook. 
We even .had a woman come down from 
San Francisco, but she didn’t stay when she 


found We really expected her to cook. She 


said she was a unicce -of Amos. Kendall’s. 


and wasn't going to cook for anybody. 
Professor Jack helped me steadily, and, as | 
said, everybody Jent..a hand. We. had 
a very gay time over our meals, and every- 
boby was willing to wash dishes and. tend 
bady. Lused to go up to the Icgislature, 
and enjoy the fun there as much as’ they 
enjoyed my housekeeping. 

The Mareh of that winter was something to 
remember. People used to get swamped on 
the corner of First and Santa Clara streets. 
A little boy was drowned there. a 
regular trap for children. 

Oh, did I tell youl built the tirst church 
and the first schoolhouse. tn San José? 
I did. I built it all alone, with my own 
hands, and the only tool I had was a good 
stout needle! It was the famous * Blue 


Pent’ you have heard. of. Mr: Blakeslee 


askedeane- if: could: make. it.-and. I told’ 


him. of course [ could. He bought the 
cloth and cut it out.) It was of blue jean, 
and cost: seventy-five cents a yard, The 
Presbyterian Church was. organized in it, 
and Mr. Blakeslee had scl 
winter. 


“We had.a good deal of party going, and 


at. all 


gave entertainments, just as if we had ele- 


gant houses and all the conveniences. ‘The 


Spanish people were some of them extreme- 
ly stylish. “he ‘ladies had dresses. as. rich 
a& silk and embroidery could make them, 
and in their long, low adobe. houses there 
were rich carpets and silk curtains trimmed 
with gold lace. I went to the first wedding 
in one af these hotises. Miss Pice married 
a. It’ was: very. grand; but 
the odd dresses and the odd dishes upset 
my dignity more than once. 

“<C;overnor and Mrs.) McDougall lived in 
an adobe house on Market Street and they 
had a grand party there. [ had a party too 
one day, and asked all the ladies of my: ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Brannon had. given me 
six eggs, and Lamade an elegant: cake, which 
[ was going to pass. around in fine style. I 
began with passing it) to one of the Spanish 
lidies, and she: took the z/ole cake at one 
swoop, Wrapped it up ih the skirt) of her 
vorgeous silk dress, and said, ‘. Mucha gractays, 
[ was never so surprised in my life, but there 
was nothing T could do. ‘The rest of us had 
tO go without cake that time. 

“Cattle and-horses ran about the streets, 
and there were no. sidewalks. We chad to 
just pick Our way round as best we could. 
In the spring my mané@.came.. It was sent 
by way of the Isthmus. It was the first piano 
in San Jose. It) made “a great sensation. 
everybody came tosee it and hearmy little girl 
play. Indians and Spanish used to crowd 
around the doors and windows to ‘hear the 
wonderful. music, and many a white man too 
lingered and. listened, because it. reminded 
him of home. We moved into a better house 
In the spring, very near where the Methodtst 
Church South now stands. We paid one 
hundred and tw enty-five dollars a month to! 
it. But when look back it seems to me 
that I never had such an intellectual feast as 
in old ‘Slapjack Hall.) The gentlemen 
who figured as cooks. in my kitchen were 
the most intelligent and agrecable men you 
canimagine... They were all educated, and 
smart, and they appeared just as. much like 


gentlemen when they were cooking as when 
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they were making speechesin the legislature. 
I don’t believe we ever again had such a 
choice. set of folks under our roof here in 
San José. Doctor and I felt honored to en- 
tertain them, and yet they paid us twenty 
dollars a week for the privilege. 
‘©Of course you know Gen. Fremont and 
his wife were here that winter, and [ knew 
them. both. Mrs. Frémont’s. sister, Mrs. 
Jones, and [ were great friends. Yes, in- 
deed, there never were finer people than 
my boarders and neighbors in ’49. ~ het 
Inv see? there were the Cooks and Hoppes, 
and Cobbs and Joneses, the Brannans and 
beldens, and Hensleys and Williams, the 
braleys, the Hesters and Crosbys,. Mur- 
phys, Dickinsons, Hendersons, Kingeaids, 
Campbells, Reeds, Houghtons, ‘Tafts and 
Moodys. “Phen amongst the Spanish there 
were the Picos and the Sunols.. Very likely 
lve. forgotten a great many, just. telling 
them oi in this fashion, but IT never forget 
them really. Many. of the best citizens of 
San) José now, with wives and children, 
yes, and. -grandchildren, were. slim young 
tellows then, who had come to California 
to seck their. fortunes. Fine, enterprising 
bovs they were too. Some of them board- 
ed. swith mes .Ryland=and. P.O. 
Miner were inmates of ‘*Slap-jack Hall,” 


ati 


1 Doctor Corey and the Reeds will re- 
member it well. 


“In 1852 we moved out on the Stock- 
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The New Southwest, embracing the great 
revion of Western ‘Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, and sharply contrasted in soil, clim- 
ate, and productions with the old South- 
west of half a century ago, has been written 
vt by newspaper correspondents from the 


standpoint of the miner and the stock-raiser, 
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ton Ranch, and bought our own farm in 
Santa Clara, on which we built our per- 
manent home, ‘Somerville Lodge ;” I re- 
member we paid our head carpenter sixteen 
dollars a day. ‘The house cost us $10,000, 
It would not cost one thousand now. We 
bought seeds to plant a garden, and an 
ounce of onion seed cost an ounce of gold ! 
We paid six dollars each for our fruit trees. 
A mule cost $300, a horse $400. But 
Doctor's services were just as high-priced, 
so We kept even. 

*1 was dreadfully homesick tor two 
years, but the country improved very fast. 
The flowers and fruits were a continual 
source of wonder and pleasure, and I was 
too busy to. be unhappy. -Doctor’s health 
was much better, and that alone was enough 
to pay us tor the change. 

* As T go about our broad, fine streets 
now, and see the grand houses and. public 
buildings, [think of the old days of adobe 
houses and. frog ponds, and I remember 
how much pleasure people took then in spite 
of. discomtorts, and I see how much worry 
and trouble they have now in_ spite of all 
the comforts, and | say happiness doesn't 
come trom outside things, no, nor misery 
either. It is a matter of spirit, chile, now 
isn’t it ? 

‘“ Laws, honey, did you want to ask me 
any questions 2. I declare I haven't given 
you a single chance 


FHE GRANDE. 


but seldom from the position of the plain 
agriculturist. Yet the most entrancing pos- 
sibilities lie hidden in the varied soils of the 
New Southwest... It has mountain springs, 
irrigating beautiful oases in the hills; it has 
valleys Where artesian wells can be made to 
supply all the needed moisture to grow large 
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crops; it has millions of acres of land capa- old. mission. gardens told quite another 


ble of fruit culture, and of more or less agri- 
cultural development, when the: needs of 
population require it. The fairly immense 
undertakings in the way of water-ditches in 
various parts of Arizona are too well known 
to need mention. ‘This article proposes to 
deal with some of the aspects-of farming In 
New Mexico only, and more especially along 
the famous Rio Grande, because this great 
valley contains most of the purely agricultural 
land within the boundaries of the ‘Territory. 

New Mexico has always been more or less 
of an unknown land to civilized men. It 
was long separated from the rest of the coun- 
try, without other means of access than the 
slow mule trains and. bull trains from the 
distant American frontier along the Missis- 
sippi. A volume might easily be written 
about the early days of crude Indian and 
Mexican agriculture in fortified villages along 
the river, in the days when heroic merchant 
soldiers, such as Milton Sublette, teamed, 
traded, and fought their way ‘‘ across the 
plains’ to the rich Spanish cities along the 
famous valley. Crumbling Taos, and_pic- 
turesque Santa I¢, deep set in its moun- 
tains, knew of old the ring of the American 
rifle, the shout of the mountain men. Even 
fifty years ago American trappers settled in 
New Mexico, married Spanish wives, and 
Kit 


C‘arson’s house in ‘laos is still shown to vis- 


became farmers, merchants, miners. 


itors, and trees he planted still thrive there. 
But, all in all, the isolation of New. Mexico 
was for many years almost complete. 

Until the coming of the railway, a few 
years ago, little was really known about the 
extent and capacity of the agricultural lands 
of New Mexico. ‘The world at large was in 
almost total ignorance of the existence of 
such a place asthe valley of the Rio Grande. 
The dime novelist claimed the Southwest as 
his own peculiar field. Deserts, Indians, 
and desperadoes, lost mines frightful 
supposed to constitute 


adventures, were 


the productsof the region. The vineyards and 


story to the observing eye—but careful ob- 


servers were few and far between. The im- 
pression went abroad that New Mexico was 
a second edition of the Desert of Sahara—~a 
place where, although rich veins of precio: 

metal ribbed the mountains, the barren sand- 
plains forbade permanent settlement. — It 
was called. a place to make money in, but 
not a place to. live in and make homes in. 
We all know that the same thing was said of 
California in its pioneer days. First came 
the gold rush, then the wheat era, then the 
It looks 


very much as if New Mexico would. repeat 


later horticultural development. 


the history of California in some very impor- 
tant particulars. [t seems to old-time resi- 
dents that the valley of the Kio Grande, for 
instance, looks now very muchas Sacramen- 
to Valley looked twenty-five years ago, only 
that the Spanish and) Mexican interests are 
more predominant. It seems fair to predict 
in the near future, a very strong and hope- 
ful growth, in the way of home building, in 
the Rio Grande Valley... New Mexico great- 
ly needs this clement to give stability and 
permanence to society, and to insure. solid 
prosperity to its towns. 

The valley of the Rio Grande presents one 
of the most characteristic examples of practi- 
eally inexhaustible fertility of soil, secured 
by periodical inundations. ‘Though it has 
been under constant cultivation for centuries, 


it still produces as well as ever, even with 


the very crude methods of cultivation in 
vogue here. © The thriving, careful) New 


england farmer cannot realize by any effort 
of the imagination, the total lack of agricul- 
tural skill that is displayed by the idle, easy- 
tempered Mexican peon, when left to his 
own devices. They were of old accustomed 
to grow large crops with the greatest possible 
waste of time. Wooden plows, that. might 
have come down from the third century, 
carts with solid wooden wheels, implements 
as rude and ill-shapen as those that Chinese 
or Hindu peasants use, are hardly likely to . 
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develop agriculture in a new community. 
The old orchards of the Mexican. villages 
of the Rio Grande show very decidedly the 
dwellers. here. They 


limitations of the 


never forecast the morrow, ‘They planted 
trees 3 if they grew, well—if not, well also. 
So if halfthe orchard died, 1t was fate ; 1f too 
much irrigation made stagnant pools about 
a~tree, “and: killed. that . was 
pre-ordained. 

The ancient Spanish explorers and con- 
querors. found that the valley of the Rio 
Grande supported large. population. 
Espejo, in 1583, wrote that there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of natives. in the valley, 
that 


from five thousand to. fifty thousand inhabi- 


and the 


towns (pueblos) contained 
tants, who were quite well advanced. In ciy- 
ilization, living in good houses, and upon 
the products of the soil. Even. making a 
large allowance for exaggeration, 1t Seems 
certain that the population of the valley was 
formerly much greater than now. At the 
present time there are not more than seven 
thousand of these aborigines living 1n the 
whole valley, and they still present the same 
ceneral characteristics described by Espejo. 
They grow their corn and melons and beans ; 
they part out their lands cach season, under 
the direction of the elders ot the community, 
and they live in great families, semi-civilized, 
and possessing much interest to students of 
economics and sociology. 

The tlinty and curiously spotted corn that 
they cultivated was widely distributed as a 
curiosity by some agricultural journals a feay 
yearsago ; but it thrives better in New Mexi- 
cothan elsewhere. Piles of corn, and ropes 


¢ melons can be seen at the proper 


of dryin 
season covering the roofs of the pueblo’s 


dwellings. At day-break the patient, indus- 


trious Pueblo Indians are to be: found work- 


Ing. perhaps Knee-deep. in. their water 


ditches. Those who. have. studied) their 


peculiar polity, say that -they prize agricul- 
ture as highly as did the ancient Peruvians, 
ind that many of their customs, such as 
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their harvest feasts and celebrations, which 
vary greatly in different pueblos, are. both 

The 
many 


simple and: impressive. Zunis have 


been» described | in periodicals. 
Laguna, Isleta, and Acoma are much less 
known, and offer a larger ficld for the stu- 
dent and. artist. The people of Laguna own 
40,000 head of sheep, 5,000 head of cattle, 
and 3,000 horses, and they cultivate 3,000 
acres of land. They grow peaches, apples, 
pears, and cherries in their orchards, and 
own. fine vineyards. ‘Vheir wheat fields are 
excellent, and their vegetable gardens equal 
to the “best. 

The ‘Rio Grande, throughout its entire 
extent, Isa valley whose climate is peculiarly 
attractive to strangers. ‘The river has been 
spoken of as the ** Rhine of America,” and 
as the ‘* Nile of the New. World,” and the 
latter term scems a very suitable phrase, for 
the odd costumes of the Indians and Mexi- 
cans, and the oriental aspect of. their towns, 
gives an Egyptian look to the region. It 
Nile 
again, if it Were not for the tall and dark- 


might -be- called ‘the’ lower over 


hued mountains that wall it in and lend a 
constant charm to the scenery, such as 
Indian vil- 


lower Egypt lacks. From the 


lage of San Ildefonso, Santa. County, 
south, past many Indian and Mexican vil- 
lages to Albuquerque, Las Cruces, and La 
Mesilla, to FE] Paso, and beyond, the broad 
valley extends in level reaches of rich bot- 
tom lands, bordered by mesas, all capable 
of cultivation. the second. plateau, 
fruits, vegetables, and cereals are thought to 
require Irrigation, but on the bottom lands 
It is certain that the best of crops can be 
grown, with thorough cultivation, and with- 
out constant soaking with water. 

The amount of public land open to settle- 
ment in New Mexico last year according to 
the report of Bureau of Immigration, fall-edi- 
tion of 1886, was over fifty-two million acres, 
of which twenty million were adapted to ag- 
are about two million 


riculture. ‘There 


acres In the valleys of the Rio Grande, 


{ 
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Pecos, Canadian, and others, and at. pres- 
ent the resources of these valleys are prac- 
tically undeveloped, so few are the farmers 
engaged in their tillage. The Rio Grande 
Valley varies from three to seven miles in 
width, and it comprises every variety of chi- 
mate that can properly be classed as belong- 
Ing to the temperate zone, and produces 
every variety of fruit, grain, and. vegetables 
that belongs to that zone. The valley was 
so long ruled by the Spanish that it still re- 
tains many agricultural methods dating back 
to the days of the conquest, mingled with 
still earlier native -customs. ‘The present 
may be called the transition period, but the 
change is far from complete, though the 
American steel plough has driven out the 
primitive crooked stick, and the modern farm 
wagon has replaced the antique and clumsy 
carrefa, with its rough block wheels, yet 
the native farmer still threshes his wheat by 
trampling it with animals, after the Biblical 
fashion, and his system of irrigation belongs 
to the same period. Some student of the 
past will sometime disentangle the threads, 
vather up the traditions and the superstitions 
of peon and peasant, and separate the mod- 
ern from the Spanish, and the Spanish from 
the aboriginal elements. “Far enough’ back 
such inquiries will reach, for there were prob- 
ably villages here when Columbus. discov- 
ered America ; perhaps when Christ and his 
disciples walked through the cities of the 
Holy Land—whose appearance is so much 
like the towns of clay and stone in this valley. 


The American farmer, finding here a rich 


sedimentary soil, a climate so mild that de- 
spite the elevation, it permits work almost 
every day in the year, and an almost un- 
limited home market, pays little attention 
to antiquated methods and dim traditions. 


He has his agricultural journal, his habits of 


close observation, his capacity for work. 


And so he is beginning to transform the 
whole region, as fast as such things usually 


yo. In order that one may see what the 


5 
farmer in the central part of the valley, 
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which is almost a fair average, in all respects, 
will have to depend upon, we have tabulat- 

ed a statement of the amount produced: per : 
acre. and the value. of the various crops 


at wholesale prices. 


\VERAGE YIEED OF LANDS IN THE RIO GRANDE 
Per acre, Bushels, 
Per acre, Pons 
Per acre, Ponds. 
Apples... ) 
j 
Per were. Gaals. Wine 


to T3000 


Crrapes 


WHOLESALE PRICES’ PAID FOR PRODUCE IN SEASON 


ALBUQUERQUE, M., [SS6. 


Mangel Wurzel Beets. 7 OO to 00 
OO to OU -cwt 
to. -1 60 “ 
Celery HOG per doz bunches 
Lettuce hot- 

Radishes (early 

40x 
be to) Se per pound 
Beans (table) tresh...... be to Se 


Fruit-farming 1s only in its incipiency on 
the Rio Grande; but it-is a most promising 
industry.. ©The the 


Rio Grande Valley have an especially fine 


apples and pears ot 


flavor and appearance-—-tiner, | should say, 
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than those of Michigan. As these fruits 
hear transportation. so well, the Rio Grande 
region would have great advantage in Kast- 
erh markets from their high quality, espe- 
cially as. it is two days nearer to these mar- 
ts than Califormia..’ -<Grapes; too, .are 


AC 
4 sure crop, and. one whose shipment East 
will always be practicable. A farmer who 
has a young orchard of about one acre says 
that it produces 25,000 to 30,000 pounds 
of good salable apples.a year, which he sells 
at_prices varying from 2c. to 3c. per-pound. 
t isa poor year indeed when this orchard 
does not pay him over $1,000, and it often 
pays $1,500 for the year. The apples 
are so far. superior to 
that 
a higher price and are always in demand in 
All fruit in. the 
and 


vrown here any 


imported fruit native apples bring 
the Albuquerque market. 
vill le 1S entirely free from disease, 
after the trees once get rooted they no 
Irrigation. 

Wine making has been carried on here for 
many years, but-until recently the wine has 
never heen shipped out. of the country. 
There seems to be no limitito the extent to 
which this industry can be carried, and good 
vine lands can be bought now at $30 or $40 
per 


ther experiments with the better varieties of 


There 1s much need here of. far- 


Up to the present ume the Mis- 


Shapes. 


sion and Muscatelle are the only ones raised 


lo any extent. Some. isolated experiments, 


however, have been made with several of the 


better kinds for wine making, in the southern 


halt of the valley, and have been successful. 
A yield in this country fora good vine- 
is from two to three gallons of wine toa 
vine, Which is worth: in the: market 
froin twenty-five to thirty-five dollars a. bar- 
With 


cluht feet apart» way, there would be 


rel ot forty-nine. gallons. the vines 


x hundred and eighty. vines to the acre, 
which at the lowest estimate. above given 
vould yield one thousand three hundred. and 
sixty gallons. 


lhe few dairies along the Rio Grande 
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find their products in) constant demand. 
Fresh native butter sells for from forty-five to 
One acre in alfalfa 


fifty. cents: a-pound. 


will support a cow for a year. “Fhere are 
alfalfa farms in the valley which have been 
planted: for thirty years and are still yielding 
The 
The 


price of alfalfa hay, as of many farm pro- 


heavily, being cut five times annually. 


first cutting will. be early in May. 


ducts, is governed by what it costs to bring 


it to this valley from California ; but it is 


grown as cheaply here as any where else, and 


the cost of freight alone 1s.an ample profit 


to the grower.’ “Small: fruits,» vegetables, 
broad .aceres seeded in grass or alfalfa, for 
miles on miles of this bcautitul valley land, 
are What the visitor will see Ina few years from 
now. ‘The large number of. mining camps 
and the great dearth of agricultural products 
of home growth ts stimulating further invest- 
The era of the husband- 


N CW 


Ment in the soil. 


man and. the hortieulturist Is upon 
Mexico. 

Some illustrations may be given of the 
opportunities open here, as elsewhere in the 
Southwest, where the great need ts for men 
of energy and steady habits. In one case, 
two young Germans were hired) by man 
who was renting some. eighteen acres of 
land. When. the 


nearly over, theyfound that their employer 


vegetable season was 
had wasted the proceeds of his sales, paying 
them nothing... They then agreed with him 
to take the remainder of the crop for their 
Wages, and to pay the whole rent. In two 
years they have been able to purchase teams 
and improved tools, and now hold a mort- 
gage of $1,500 on the land they cultivate. 
In another instance, a young. farmer took 
some land on. shares, but had only money 
enough to buy a spade. With this he culti- 
vated all the vegetables he could, and car- 
ried them to: the nearest town, slept in a 
Mexican hut, and lived on the plainest and 
cheapest food. In three years time he has 
been enabled to purchase the piece of land, 


together with good teams and implements, 


and he has a comfortable amount placed in 


bank to his credit. Nine acres of land near 


Santa Fé yielded last year over $3,000 in 
fruit from young trees-—-less than six years 
old, in fact. The oats grown In the valley 
near Albuquerque often. stand six feet in 
beets 


wurzel produce 


height.  Mangel 
fifty tons to the acre, and, with better culti- 
vation, sixty tons could. be as easily grown. 
Nine or ten dollars per ton is considered a 
fair price for beets. Alfalfa, beets, and im- 
proved cattle, either beef or dairy, suit the 
lower lands along the river, and. the Mexi- 
can Jaborers, under careful direction, are 
steady and reliable, doing especially well 
with sheep and cattle. 

This matter of farm-labor is so all-impor- 
tant tothe farmer, that the character of the 
Mexican help needs. further explanation. 
Good Mexican laborers can be hired for one 
dollar a day, and, if boarded on the farm, 
for about fifteen dollars a month. These 
peasants are a quiet, orderly, teachable and 
law-abiding people, and are for the most 
part very frugal, patientand tractable. Their 
contentment with their lot, their lack sof 
ambition, and of American. worry, 
in brief, their simple peasant virtues, 
deserve the highest praise. 
comprehend the cultivation of the soil, and 


They thoroughly 


the management of irrigation ditches ‘* ac- 
cording to the elders;” but whoever wishes to 
have them turn the 
Spain of the Middle Ages, will have to use 
They 


from system of the 


line upon line, precept upon precept. 
are full of quaint Spanish” proverbs, filtered 
through Mexican hands, and still stately, 
musical, and wise. “They dwellin carthern- 
floored huts of light-hued adobe, very differ- 
ent from the dark adobes of California, but 
quite as durable. Goats. chickens 
abound in their villages, and share the tamily 
fortunes. Asone drives past the low, broad 
doorways, bits of color flash out, scarlets 
and purples, for the Mexican women delight 
in gorgeous hues. Children swarm in the vil- 


lages, like beesin a hive-- dark-eyed, grave, 
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and ‘silent children, pretty enough in their 
oriental aspect, to bring half the artists of 
the United States here, to study this antique 
degenerate Castilian life, this peasantry folk 
that are -own: cousin: to the peasantry. ot 
spain, Portugal, and Italy, with the added 
Now 


and then, the law of atavism works-its way. 


infusion of conquered Aztec blood. 


as in other communities, and one_ finds 
among the simple, unfettered Mexican pea- 
sants, a face and torm that would have graced 
some lordly castle of Spain, eyes an uncon- 
scious heritage from. some duke’s daughter. 

The lands.of the Rio Grande, beautiful to 
look upon, Semi-tropic In their appearance, 
yet so far above the sea-level that the cli- 
mate is temperate and delightful, are. wait- 
Ing, as Southern Calitornia waited, for the 
horticulturist’ and the home-seeker to. take 
possession, ‘Phe old ts rapidly passing away. 
Even now, American farmers are breaki ig 
down the old ‘adobe walls, about acre and 
half acre enclosures, ancient as the days of 
Mspejo, and making broader ficlds, where 
plow-lands. can. be laid .gut and cultivated 


ona larger scale. Some day there will be 


« Water ditches far out on the plains, artesian 


wells on the mesas, and close, careful. cul- 
ture of every acre in the broad and fertile 
valley ;- then, it ais. probable, only a few 
crumbling walls will remain to tell the story 
of the many and Joosely: built villages: of 
adobes that now make the valleys: so. pic- 
turesque and so oriental. ~The vineyards, 
with long lines of earthen mounds, three 
feet high, piled cach winter over the crown 
of each vine, will, perhaps, give place to va- 
rictics that will stand the Weather, or better 
methods of cultivation and better sites, if ehos- 
en farther from the river, will ensure sater 
crops. The Mexican peasant with his chil- 
dren, cong forth to toil in his garden, will, 
let us hope, still remain ; but far-and wide, 
for miles, orchards and gardens, supplying 
daily the Creal Cities of the Mississippl Val- 


Tey, will extend, even as the orchards ot 


prosperous Calitornia. 
O. Cromwell. 
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Tire result of the charter election in San bran- 
Cisco miuatter: tor reyret, but no SUPprise. our 
Veurs ago, the OVERLAND remarked editorially, in) 
thine the defeat of the last pores posed charter: 
“Ttowas apparent from the beginning that there 
was Wide-spread. apathy concerning work, 
dithheutlt te satistictorily account for this trame 
of it-be that a very: large mumber of 
the citizens do mot-care anything about 
waned weoare Inelined= to think such the 


ease of hundred will not 


about it, and. these will 


CVOCTY 
bot hie heads 


niost likely be of the more intelligent classes—the 
merchants of ail erades, the master mechanics, the 
truth, these classes. have 


of the 


professional amen. in 
abdicated.” favor Classes 
Which have the least propre interest in the 
Veit willbe Impossible to frame a charter fit to 
live under which will net contain some features 
that will excite: the prejudices of those who con- 
trol the polities ot the CIEY, it Wav be set down that 
san Francisco will not have anew charter tor many 
vears to come.” This. prediction. (written, it-may 
be interesting to note, by that most. clear-headed 
Inanoand gook citizen, the late W. Crane, Jr.) 


is verified, so fury by the event. 
Across the Isthmus by Canoe. 
Pik OVERLAND for March contains a very read- 
inte paper by Mr. Maleom MeLeod, entitled * The 
Veesse] 


aecording to his. account, a Canadian bark canoe, 


Necross ‘the Isthmus?” —thris vessel. 
dissceeted. packed ina box, and borne neross the 
by his stalwart brother, having left Can- 
in November, 


Now, passing hy the liistory of the vessels carried 


across centuries ago by the carly Spanish Conquer- 
ors and reconstructed at’ Panam. a obark canoe. in 
perfect trim was brought over many months before 
the time mitintamed by Mr. M. MelLeod. 

hardy in Febroary, eight-ot us lett Bangor, 
for the ot roiled, and | Propose Lo ceive 

brief history oof the bark canoe that owe 

with us, 
This was of the: usual size minde by the 
Penobscot: capable of carrving four men 
livrlit 


it inverted pon tis head, over along 


and oso that an. Indian could 
Was. transported: on top of a Coneord 
lito brankfort. Maine. thence bv boat and ‘radl 


New York, without freight charges, as we @asily 


pursuaded the agents to include our pet inthe 
biveage list. From New York we took the staunch 
brig Sampson tor Chagres, 

On arriving at Chagres our canoa bonita, as the 
Isthmonians called it, was the admiration of the 
native boatmen. Yet nothing would induce one of 
them to step into it; and when four of our party— 
who were Penobscot: lumbermen; and used to the 
cratt —started up the river with an expert canoe- 
mun in bow and stern, and it shot swiftly by the 
native boats and was quickly lost to view behind a 
wooded point, their admiration found expression 
in Wild shouts. 

Driven rapidly through the quiet waters of the 
lower Chagres by the elastic Indian paddles, and 
forced. through the rapids above hy a slender 
spruce pole, she probably made the quickest  pas- 
sage ever performed by a boat propelled by human 
muscle up the Chagres River to Gorgona. 

From Gorgona to Panama our little craft was 
carried on the shoulders of two natives, for ten dol- 
lars, and this, by the way, was all the freight that 
we paid on her from Maine to San Francisco, 
After'a detention of about two months at Panama, 
we secured passage for ourselves and little boat on 
the good ship Niantic, and arrived in San Francisco 
on the fifth day of July, 1849. 

Late in the following November, the writer and 
another of our party made a trip a short distance 
up the Yuba, and passed every craft in sight while 
on the Sacramento, including one old) scow appar- 
ently propelled) by a cooking-stove. When we 
passed this feeble craft, which seemed to be affected 
With an asthmatic cough, our generous offer to 
throw them a tow-line was answered ungratefully 
with billets of wood, 

About the time of the Christmas holidays, we 
returned to Sacramento for a load of supplies, and 
that 


flood of that season, and 


were overtaken in eity by the memorable 


remained some. days en- 
vaged In rescuing people from the submerged tents 
and conveying them to dry land at Sutter's Fort, 
or to the vessels at the levee. © During thee first day 
of the flood) we witnessed many amusing scenes, 


Although 


usually there was very litthe drunkenness in those 


There was no panic, but much hilarity. 


days, still, owing to the excitement and fact 
that casks ef were floating freely about all 
over the CILY, 


“Many drank who never drank before, 
And those who always drank now drank the more.” 
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Every floating thing. that could) be constructed 


from pine-boards was utilized, and these stranee 


rratts were olten so rickety as to require two men 


to bail while one) paddled. One voung man, re- 


meniber, had made actualy from halt ao larve eask. 


accompamicd by his sister, was making frantic 
eflorts to ret somewhere, only. succeed in 


the thang its IS, It ev rated like 


top, amd every fresh effort of his paddle added 


momentima to cits cireulation. refused. our 


Offer to tow them into a trom fear of 


freon desire 


our demanding salvage or to fully 
enjoy their unique ride 

When the flood had partially subsided, we loaded 
for the taking 
The 


first night out we camped ona little wooded pont 


upand: started once more 


direct thie subimerve Valley, 


that had emerged from the water. and were enter- 


tained two huge bears, which) persisted 


to each other in the oat that 


time trmilinr—hbear lineunce until 


On reaching the Jower Yuboalowe found the 


shores strewn with the wreckage of implements 
washed down by the tlood. We cached sone little 


cargo, and loaded our canoe with pleces of rockers, 
These 


we carried. to Bar readily sold. tor 


screens, rncludine two. wheelbarrows. 


three hundred: dollars: The screens (sheets of per- 


forated ron tWo feed ) brought ten 


dollars each. and one of the wheelbarrows we sold 


to its orner tor-forty dollars. This gentleman: re- 


gardless of our protests, insisted upon our aecepting 
that amount, and mans thanks hesides, for restor- 


ing his—to him Indispensalle property, 


rom Oustey’s we propelled our little cratt a 


long distance above. poling inp thre rapids and miak- 


Once we nearly dost 


me il portige itl Parks 


our boatand provisions. covote, trving 


east adrift. bart by chance it lodoed con a 


Hist above the tills. 


Shortly wtter-we went to Miryv-villey and buving 


a fine voke at Sutter s Stoek-farm, We made 


accart> from the hind wheels. of wagon. we 


loaded with provistons, surmetnted by our precious 
bark, and: started tor DBidwell’s on Feather 


River. \t we dettoour cart. packed 
provisions on our oxen, and stirted for mines tar- 


We lett 


acquainted With: the watiire ot othe 


. ’* 
our with & well 


ther up. 


trek lish 


Ete. 


[ May 


with instructions to sell it; but to be sure to dis- 
pose of it to no one who was not an expert canoe- 
man. Shortly after, a party of Missourians: pur- 
chased it. “Phev insisted that they could navigate 
anvthing tliat floated, They took it across to the 
North Fork, launched it in that rapid stream, cap- 
sized of Courses swam ashore, and history has never 
‘disclosed what disposition the raging waters mids 
of our canod 

Now, then, itt fiis was not the first bark-canoe to 
the Isthmus of Darter, let us drear from its 


predes 


Perles 


Song of other Seasons. 


Bt: Wy MINTER GREEN. 


Phe bimbler flews are buzzing o'er the canlithowers 
\nd the tittle bats are flipping in the stream, 


the clouds are silver-white, and the skies 
navy-blue, 
life seems butter summer dream, 
And the tlatterbys they go. and the butterflies thes 
While the skeeters get their tiddles all in tune, 
\nd summers on the wav 
Mav, 


Then poraps ‘twill drop along in June 


af it doesn’t: come in 


\nd the chick-hens and their dam be as happy as 
a clam, 
\nd the jav-birds dance.a chorus jig, 
While the tree-toads. in the vines are a cutting 
shines, 
And the bobolink goes winking at the pig. 


the tadpoles their dads, among the lily 
pads, 
\rea-watehing what the speckled turtles do, 
\nd the jrek-snipes in the sedge, along the water's 
Cdee, 


Vrea-picking up a little worm or two. 


summer's on the wav; if it doesn’t come in May, 
Perhaps “twill come slong in 
should wel skating in Sep- 


tember, 


he the ehune 


“Cereenland’s tov monntains 
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The editor of Misterpieces from Amert- 
con Literature that his. tithe Is not quite 
vecurate, as, “in order tomake the work fithy repre- 
sentative,” he had to. put in-some selections that 
re det really Hasterpleces, This is quite true, 
but-the collection is, the whole, a good one. It 
begins with Washington Irvine, and, in’ three 


handy, well-printed volumes, cones rapidly down 


toate, selecting from. toriv-five authors, most of 


them contemporary. ft tends rather-to the miuld- 
lv amusing than the irresistibly laughable. 

The Standard Ovatorios= is a convenient handbook, 
in Whieh are stunmarized and grouped, according 
fo) COMLPOSETS, the contents and history of thirty- 
eight oratorios, with chapter 
oratorios general, and afew words of the biogra- 
ofeach COTHPOser, It is the author of 


harles and) Marv Lamb's “Tales. from 
Shakespeare” have heen translated inte Prench ly 
ToT. Vinravenis, and appear neat volume un- 
der. the tithe. Contes ~Tirees Shakespeare. 
strom Late’ ina collection ef brief stories with 
Dy Sarah IK. Bolton. Phev make ne pre- 
tension to particular’ literary. qualitw. but 
motive is excellent, their lessons generally 
and to those who care to take. clementary 
instruction inthe form of stortes, 
thev are readable. They are many of them. writ- 


nfrom a religious point of view, and are in gen 


eralcot the TV pe of fietion characteristic of the re- 


A sort of modern and 


week 
proved form of the.“ ‘complete Letter-Writer” 
thre appears The xpondeie—a COT pen- 
dium of formation with reonrd to well-bred letter- 
Writing. bnalphabetteal order, under all manner 
of headings, are grouped a great bits of 
and Phus, under “Countess.” 
weare told how we should address a lady of that rank, 
ow direct ourcnyelope, ete: under “County,” how 
ois necessary to name that division: in a diree- 


Masterpieces trom. American: Literature. 
tee Edward. Tey Mason... New “York. and London: 


Soms. 


Pie Standard Oratorios, A Handbook. By George P 

ton.” Chicage: MecClirg & Co: TSS7, 

Contes Tirees de Shakespeare, D’apres Anglais: de 

tries et Marv Lamb. Par. T..T.- 'Fimavenis. New 
(hartes Serboners Sons: 

‘tories Life. By K Belton. New: York 
Grow elk & 


The Correspondent: By Jas. Wood Datidson, ML A, 
York: Appleton & For sale in San 
eo by Jas. To White, 


tion; under “Dash.” we are referred to“ Punctua- 
tion: under “Date” oceurs a sensible discussion of 
the practice of dating by the number of the month, 
aunargument in favorof plicing’ the vear first in order 
in the datemstead of last, ete. The entire omission 
of “salutation” and “complimentary close” between 
intimate friends is recommended—sensible advice, we 
think, but there can be no question that good prac- 


tive does not give much precedent for the intor- 


miality.- It was a good idea to collect: for young 
people’s reading the stories of the deeds tor which 
the United States’ Medal of Honor has been given. 
Uncle Sends Medal of Honor® undertakes. to do this, 
in part. is a handsome, large book, well 
printed, and adorned with many and good pictures 
The stories, however, are confusedly told, without 
much excellence arrangement or style. The 
period covered is LSS 1- Lhe Mi of the 
J. Lewis 1). D:; records the lite of a 
very successtul and useful man, whose death, at 


the age of about fifty, was a loss to the community, 
Professor Diman was descended through his 
mother from John Alden. He was a studious and 
vouth, who went through his) school and 
college course and some university study abroad 
with honor. studied theology afterwards, 
entered the -Congregational ministry, and was 
urged by Doctor Bushnell to become his colleague, 
but declined.  Hle was sought after and successful 
in the ministry; he did) not long continue 
therein. He had always had a very decided lean- 
ing to historical and political studies, this 
finally Jed him to professorship. at Brown Uni- 
versity. In this capacity, too, he was successful 
and-etiicient. quotation or two from iis lectures 
to his classes will illustrate his manner of thought: 
* When the Crusaders went to Palestine, they 
wentina fury of religious zeal. The two most 


valuable things they brought back were playing 


ecards and sugar.” Ile then explained this epigram 


by tracing the influence of playing cards in devel- 
oping the arts of printing and engraving, and of 
sugar in revolutionizing the culinary. arts. Again: 
“The duel was restraint. upon indiscriminate 


sUnele Sam's Medal of Honor. Some of the Noble 
Deeds for which the Medal has been awarded. Deseribed 
by those Who have won it, Colleeted and edited by Theo, 
Rodenbourb, Brevet Brigadier-General, U. 8. A. New 
York and London: G. P: Putnam’sSons. For sale in San 
Franeisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

TMemoirof the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D. D,, Late Pro 
fessor of History and Political Eeonomy in Brown Uni 
versity. By Caroline Hazard. Houghton, Mithin & Co, 
Iss6.. For sale by Chilion Beach. 
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trospersed With music nnd. song. 
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slaugliter, and was really the first step in civiliza- 


tion. Slavery was alsoa step in advance, since it 
took the place of butchery.” —— Parlor 
ties’ (Part) Three) containing twenty short 


plays for parlor and school’. exhibitions, will 
be found useful in the place it is designed to fill. 
The plays are mostly of a juvenile character, a few 
of them of very Deht material, and none of them 
evineing more than average merit. Lut are 
bright and conversational, and most of them) are in- 
Teachers and 
others who are looking up matter for the exhibition 
room may find in this little volume just what they 
Thi Reading 


by Gieo. M. Baker is the dast mumber issued of a 


are seeking. 


well known series of selections in prose and poelry, 
for readings and recitations. Vhe compiler has mach 
skill in collecting suitable selections tor Oc- 
casiops. Boys and girls will find sin’ this series a 
vast collection of just such: selections: for declama- 
tion and recitation as they need. Teachers who are 
often puzzled to find sclections for their pupils— 
something fresh and new. that has not been worn 
threadbare by oft repeated appearance in public on 
the stage—will find (a treasury, in the numbers of 


Olivia =. Wealson, 
san Francisco, by 


Parlor Varieties 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Samuel Carson & Co, 


Threes.: By 
sale 


>The - Reading Club. (No. 17). By Geo. M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard: For sale in san: by 
samuel Carson & Co. 
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the Reading Club, ‘that embraces al} sorts of things 
new and old,——Five Minute Readings for Young 
Ladies’ is the result of the favorable reception given 
The Se- 


lections found ino the present volume have: been 


toa book of similar character for boys. 


made with an eye to their particular adaptability 
to meet the wants of voung ladies in preparing for 
school or parlor readings. Boys will also tind many 
excellent: and suitable’ recitations in it. Some of 
the selections embrace a sufficient range of action 
and passion to merit-a high standing among public 
readers: others that go softly home to the heart 
will tind their best expression inthe friendly home 
circle,—— The Book of Eloquence’ 


the outset to Contam good selections by the name of 


is gtiaranteed at 
the editor, Warner. The number of these is 
large—over three hundred; and ‘they are mostly 
new to school use, one chiet object of the collection 
being to aflord relief from the perpetual use of the 
selections common in-school speakers.. The brevity 
of the extracts is another characteristic. © They are 
arranged:in three groups: “American Eloquence;” 
European Eloquence, Ancient and Modern ;” and 

‘Selections of Poetry.” 

‘Five Minute Beadings for Young Eadies;. By Walter kK. 
Boston: Shepard. sale inSan Fran- 
cisto by Samuel Carson & Co, 

Book of: Eloqguence.: By C.D. Warner. “Boston 
Lee and shepard. For sale in San Franeisco by Chilion 
Beach. 
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ALBUQUERQUE. 


IN AND ABOUT ,THE METROPOLIS OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


[ Introduction. ] 


An area equal to that of the United 


Kingdom: a climate not surpassed by the 
most favored province of Italy ; soil as rich 
and productive as the valley of the Nile ; 
mineral wealth untold, unguessed; yet withal 
having a population of barely 150,000 souls— 
so stands New Mexico to-day among the sis- 
terhood of States and Territories ; the most 
unknown, the least appreciated of the 
great divisions which form the American 
Union ; slandered or ignored, despised and 
neglected, yet certain of such future prom- 
inence and development, and, ot possibil- 


ities undreamed. <A_ rectangle, but for its 


notched southern frontier, New Mexico in--. 


cludes upwards of 120,000 square miles, 
located upon the axis of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, where, Von Humboldt says : 
‘« The world’s storehouse of its precious met- 
als will one day be found.” Here the vast 
barrier of the Rockies breaks its solid wall 
and forms a number of detached mountain 
ranges, within and between which, lie many 
fertile valleys, both longitudinal and trans- 
verse, watered by unfailing streams and 
susceptible of the highest system of culti- 
vation ; upon the lofty summits groves of 
oak and maple and forests of sombre pines 
abound ; in the shady glens of mountain 
gorge and canon wild fruits and berries yield 
abundance; and the broad mesas and plains 
are carpeted with a sturdy growth of 
the gray native grasses, rich and strong, 
where countless herds of bison in former 
days, and bands of timid deer and antelope 
roamed at will over fields, unfenced save by 
the horizon, nor soiled by the hand of man ; 
and in later times where native Pueblo and 


Mexican immigrant alike drove and grazed 
their flocks and herds. 

Through the very heart of this wonder- 
land, extends the long fertile valley of the 
Rio Grande. For the river’s course, the 
rocks and plains were cleft asunder in_pre- 
historic times, and by the titanic hands of 
Nature forced back and crowded to either 
side. Ages and ages the giant glaciers 
ground the rocks to pigmy pebbles and pul- 
verized the soil, laying a chain of broad fer- 
tile mesas at the base of the mountain walls, 
between which the river ran. The waters. 
washed against their sides loosening and de- 
taching; rains came and streams formed upon 
the surface wearing away toward the river 
and bearing rich detritus in their course ; 
mountain torrents swelled the flood, and the 
Rio Grande became a surging mass of dis- 
solved soil, ever sweeping southward and 
depositing along its course the rich alluvium; 
changing, edying, wearing, renewing, un- 
til its bottom lands became of almost im- 
measurable depth and inexhaustible fertility. 

Beginning at the village of San Ildefonso, 
an Indian pueblo in the north central portion 
of the territory, the fertile valley of the Rio 
Grande extends almost due south to the Mex- 
ican line ; broken here and there by the 
mountain spurs, which at places close in up- 
on the river or confine the valley to narrow 
limits. 

Situated slightly to the northwest of the 
central portion of New Mexico and extend- 
ing from the Arizona line eastward two- 
thirds the width of the territory, is the 
queen county of Bernalillo; to the north 
lies the county of Rio Arriba, to the east 
the counties of Santa Fe and San Miguel, 
to the south the county of Valencia 
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Watered by the Rio Grande, the Puerco, 
the Jemez and numerous smaller streams 
and tributaries, Bernalillo is most. happily 
located. ‘To the west and in the extreme 
east the county is best adapted for grazing; 
while its mountains abound. minerals, 
both the precious and the non-precious; 
and the central depression, where lies the 
valley of the Rio Grande, is unexcelled as 
an agricultural region, producing in abund- 
ance all the grains and fruits of the tem- 
perate zone—oats, corn, wheat, barley, the 
grape, the apple, the peach, the cherry, the 
plum, and every variety of fruit, grain or 
or grass which may be grown above 
the subtropics. 

This valley was the seat of the earliest 
civilization within the present limits of the 
United States. 
oped upon the soil, whether induced by 
Aztec or Toltec influence, or the outgrowth 


An aboriginal cult devel- 


of centuries, changing a fierce and nomadic 
race from primitive barbarism, through the 
the 


dim 


influence of simple agriculture, to 


peaceful Pueblos, cannot, with the 
candle of modern research, be.now determ- 
ined. Years before Plymouth and James- 
town were, the hardy and daring Syanish ex- 
plorer from the conquered plains of Mexico, 
had pushed his way northward to EF] Rio 
Grande del Norte and found, then as now, 


a peaceful Indian race in possession of the 


soil; simple and hospitable, with crude 
arts, tilling the earth in_ rude manner, pos- 
sessed of flocks and herds, and~— with 


customs varying scarcely at all in the three 
centuries which have since elapsed. Reports 
carried back to Mexico by the early explor- 
ers fired the Spanish heart. The Seven 
Cities of Cibola, mines of gold and silver, 
and untold wealth induced many a cavalier 
to journey northward to the El Dorado of 
the Rio Grande immigration tollowed. ex- 
ploration and Mexican towns soon dotted the 
banks of the river alternating with the In- 
dian pueblos, from which they differed lit- 
character. ‘The Spanish 


tle in aspect or 


population soon settled downto a semi-pas- 
toral,semi-agricultural life. The earth yielded 
in abundance and wealth became theirs for 
Segregated from 
life, 
where want and penury were unknown, and 


the simple taking of it. 
the rest of the world,.a free out-door 


the evils of an over-civilization had not en- 
tered, developed a simple, bold type, free 
from the vices of the great world centres ; 
hospitable, having enough nor wanting more; 
frank, having naught to conceal ; careless 
alike for the morrow and the morrow’s wel- 
fare. 

~With the American conquest a change 
swept over the region; difficult of access; 
thinly peopled; unknown to the 
world at large; adventurers and desperate 


almost 
men here sought refuge—-some to build 
anew onthe wrecks of former misspent lives, 
others to go from bad to worse in this free 
forall encognita. ‘The rustler”’ grew 
to be a power in the land and the fame of 
New 
Then came the railway with the iron horse 
following down the valley of the Rio Grande, 


Mexico became anything but fair. 


or striking westward toward the sea. 
the 


from the. shifting 


Civilization came; rustler and the 


desperado disappeared 
scene forever; and to-day New Mexico con- 
contains a prosperous, law-abiding and con- 
tented people. ‘Towns and cities now stand 
where once naught stood but-the simple hut 
of the herdsman; orchards and. vineyards 
begin. to dot the valley; but perhaps no- 
where has the change been more apparent 
than in modern Albuquerque, the metropo- 
lis of the Rio Grande, Queen City of the 
Southwest 

San Felipe Neri de Albuquerque, as the 
early Spanish settlement was called, was 
named in honor of Francisco Fernandez de 
la Cuerva, Duke of Albuquerque, and Vice- 
roy of Mexico during the periods of 1659- 
one of the 


60 and it... - Fhe. town, 


earler.ones of the territory, attained a con- 


siderable size under the. Mexican regime, 


and after the American occupation still main- 
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tained its position as the leading commercial 
center ; but it was not until the coming of 
the “Santa in 1880, that) Albuquerque 
shook off theapathy incident to all Mexican 
towns and took upon itself the form of a 
live, stirring, widely awake American city. 
Then began a newera. ‘The old town with 
its adobes. and gardens and cathedral, lying 
toward the river, and west of the railway 
some two miles, was connected with the 
depot by a line of street cars ; along the 
avenue, modern and tasteful residences were 
rapidly erected, while about the depot 
speedily clustered the business and com- 
mercial interests of the community, until in 
the space of a few years anew. Albuquerque, 
thrifty and energetic, solid and substantial 
—a city of brick and stone, dwarfing the 
cold Albuquerque with its long lines of low 
adobes, has arisen, and by right of location, 
and the energy and public spirit of its citi- 
zens, has become the business center and 
metropolis of the Southwest. 

Situated about seventy miles south, of 
Santa Fe; on the left: bank the: Rio 
(;rande, in north latitude 35° 20’, Albu- 
querque is most beautifully located. An 
elevation of about 5,000 feet above sea level 
vives it a climate unsurpassed, free alike 
from the enervating, sultry, sweltering heat 
of the low plains of the Mississippi valley 
and the malarial influences. of that vast 
region, and the cold, bleak Winters of the 
north. Built-in greater part to the west of 
the railway, the business center of Albu- 
querque Clusters about the depot. ‘The 
residences are scattered, and extend south- 
ward down the valley, or westward along 
the avenue to the Old Town; a portion 
known as Highland Addition has been laid 
off to the east of the. railroad, and: now 
contains .a- goodly number of handsome 
residences, which must rapidly. increase 
owing to the sightly position and. nearness 
to the business section. In and about the 


town, orchards, gardens, and. vineyards, 


abound, of -thrifty growth, and yielding 
large returns from the rich, moist, bottom 
lands of the valley. Eastward lies a vast 
mesa, ten miles in width and _ extending 
southerly until lost to the eye in the distant 
horizon. Framing the background, rise the 
lofty peaks of the Zandias (literally, water- 
melons—two huge, oblong summits, shaped 
not unlike the fruit from which they take 
their name), rising some six thousand feet 
above the mesa, their sides cleft with many 
a gorge and scar, rocky and bare in spots, 
or timbered with a heavy growth of pine, 
which, seen in the distance, apparently 
seems a spotted growth of diminutive 
shrubs. In the morning these twin giants 
loom over the valley, two masses of pale, 
gray rocks, about the summits of which 
plays the faintest suspicion of a Summer 
haze, mellowing and toning the landscape 
to its subdued hues; but when the afternoon 
sun casts its full glare upon their huge, 
seamed ‘sides, every rock and crevice stands 
out in the broad light of day, with hues of 
blues and browns and pinks merging into 
drabs or sandy grays—a scene well worth a 
trip across the*continent to witness. South 
of the Zandias, and connected with them 
by a lower range of mountains, through 
which ‘Llijeras, Coyote and Hell Cantons 
force their ways, rise the blue peaks of ‘The 
Manzanas, beyond which lhe the ruins of the 
Gran Quivera, about which so much mys- 
tery and romance is associated—massive 
walls and. masonry outlining the plans of 
huge buildings whose. origin is unknown. 
Southward the river-view extends until lost 
in the distance; the right bank of the river 
marked by low, rolling bluffs, back of which 
rise the serrated peaks of the l.adrones, blue 
cones marked against a scarcely less blue 
sky; the rendezvous, as the name indicates, 
in times past, of thieves and robbers, 
knights of the road, and all those who re- 
carded the law to be a thing as easily 
evaded as broken. Westward, a long, low, 
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rolling chain of brown hills breaks the view, 
while to the north rise San Mateo and 
Jemez, blue and vast and distant. 

A field of romance 
region of the Rio 


and mystery, this 
Grande, must always 
prove an attractive section to the cultured 
classes, and one day most. surely will be- 
come the objective pomt of tourist travel ; 
scenery for the artist, ruins for the anti- 
guarlan, antique specimens of ancient 
civilization for the archeologist, rich with 
legends for the man of letters, and a health- 
giving climate for the invalid, all these New 
Mexico offers to such as come within her 
confines. 

To industry and effort no other territory 
or state offers superior attractions, or more 


diversified openings. ‘The small farmer, 
the large ranchman, the stockman, the 


manufacturer, the tradesman, the laborer, 


all find the field remunerative. ‘lo the in- 
tending immigrant, the practical, sober de- 


tails of husbandry, the realities of business 


relations, land values, means of transporta- 


tion, markets, produce, and all the minu- 
tiae relating to this mez old region must 
prove of greatest interest. In the following 
pages, the various resources and _ industries, 
of this section have been taken up, uncol- 
ored and unvarnished, conformed to the 
truth. 
the glamor of distance and generalities — 


things as they are-—what is done and what 


The bare facts of reality, free from 


may be accomplished. 


LANDS, 


A community which depends upon the 
products of the soil for its entire support, 
marketing the results of its labors abroad, 
and importing the luxuries or necessaries, 
and 
but 


when the conditions become such, through 


which civilization requires, may be 


often is prosperous if not wealthy ; 


diversified industries (the condition of New 
Mexico to-day), that the products of the 
soil find a ready market at home, and even 


fail in a measure to supply a large and in- 
creasing demand and consumption, agri- 
culture in all its branches becomes one of 
the most profitable of industries, and ceases 
to be the drudging slave-like endeavor ‘* to 
make both ends mect,” by no means the 
uncommon state of affairs in the region to 
the east of the Mississippi. 

New Mexico, although having a large ex- 
tent of tillable lands as compared with 
many of the Eastern States, has but a small 
fraction of its imperial area that can be de- 
voted to agriculture, thereby rendering those 
lands which. may be available to the plow, 
of greater value. | 

As to location, the land of New Mex- 
ico may be divided into three sections ; the 
first-lying to the east of the great mountain 
chains, forming the most western part, the 
initial section of the great central plain, a 
prairie-like upland, for the most) part fatr- 
the 

dissimilar, to. 


ly watered, draining. to southeast, 


and in. characteristics not 


Western Kansas or the Texan Panhandle, 
save that the climate, from the nearness of 
Rocky 


system is much more even and moderate, 


the region to the great Mountain 
free alike from the Kansas cyclones, and 
the ‘Texas northers, abounding hardy 
native grasses, turnishing unlimited pastur- 
age to vast herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep; the second section extending through 
the central portion of the territory from its 
northern to its southern line, includes the 
continuation of the Southern Rocky Moun- 
tain system, with its large detached mountain 
ranges, the great river system of the Rio 
Grande and its valleys, well watered and 
fertile, of great agricultural value, and_ rich 
in almost every mineral ; the third section 
includes the great upland to the west, with 
its detached mountain peaks, deep worn 
river beds, and plains of vast extent, border- 
ing the great plateau of the Colorado in 
Arizona, devoted for the most part to the 
stock interests, and to mining. 

The soil varies in appearance, trom a pale 
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drab to a deep chocolate brown, and in 
character is by times, volcanic, granitic, 
silicious. 

The grazing interests of the county pre- 
dominate in Bernalillo at present; the larger 
portion of its area being devoted to the 


raising of cattle and sheep, for which the - 


inesas, upland parks and plains are espe- 
cially adapted. Thousands and thousands 
of acres there are, which, owing to an insuff- 
cient supply of water for agricultural purposes 
remain untilled, upon which the sweet 
wild grasses of the region grow in abund- 
ance, furnishing unfailing summer and win- 
ter forage. ‘The predominating grass is the 
yramma, both black and white, a dry sage- 
like looking herbage, to the eye appar- 
ently of but little value, but nutritious in 
the extreme, upon which all herbivorous 
animals feed with avidity, neglecting the 
ranker growths of the moist bottoms to 
seek the mesas, the natural habitat of the 
vramma, As a rule cattle and sheep do 
extremely well throughout this section, 
thriving in the open air throughout the 
year; the winters being so mild that no ar- 
rangements for houseing or winter feeding 
are provided. 

Not an inconsiderable portion of — the 
territory is embraced in its timber lands, 
though to the casual observer passing through 
by rail, this assertion would seem at variance 
with the ‘facts. | Nevertheless, the elevated 
moyntain parks, and the lofty summits of 
many of the ranges are covered with a heavy 
growth of pine, cedar, pion, oak, ash 
and maple, black walnut and many other 
varieties of valuable woods, not to mention 
the thrifty groves of cottonwoods which 
linc most of the water courses of the. terri- 
tory. In all, there is an abundant supply 
of timber for home consumption and nota 
little for export. 

he mineral wealth of Bernalillo, is great, 
und is as yet scarcely touched. Up to re- 
cent years her vast mineral-bearing lands, 


had been almost completely ignored, owing 
to the difficulties and dangers arising from 
the isolated location and distance from the 
business centers of the union. Located 
almost in the center of the great mineral 
belt of North America, Colorado to the 
north, Mexico to the south, situation alone, 
would indicate the great hidden wealth 
which must exist in New Mexico. Flushed 
with the pride of conquest, inflamed with 
avarice for gold and silver, history tells us 
of the daring, hardy Spaniards, who pushed 


their way northward into the territory, con-— 


quered it, enslaved the simple inhabitants 
of the country, and worked them in the 
mines which they discovered, in_ their 
crude ways, without machinery or methods 
of modern scientific mining. results 
yet proved great, and enriched the owners 
beyond expectation. Ruins of smelters and 
early works prove that the industry had 
reached large proportions, even in those 


primitive times. 


(;oaded to madness by the intolerable 
oppressions of their Spanish masters, at 
last the Indians rose in revolt, and _ finally 
succeeded in throwing off the irksome yoke, 
and, having freed themselves, returned to 
their pueblos. Peace having been concluded 
which allowed to the Indians complete 
liberty, such of the Spanish mine owners as 
had not been driven from the country dur- 
ing the revolt, found that it was impossible 
with their crude knowledge of mining to 
work their mines without slave labor, and 
consequently abandoned their claims, and 
either returned to Mexico, or settled down 
to a pastoral life within the limits of the 
territory. ‘l'raditions of the old mines, were 
handed down from father to son, but with 
time and other interests claiming paramount 
attention, the locations became confused 
and historic facts degenerated into vague 
legends, in which the Evil Power played a 
prominent part. ‘lhe Indians, if they re- 
tained any knowledge of the location of the 
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old mines, mindful of their former. slavery 
and bitter subjection were careful to con- 
ceal such knowledge of the fact. 

About the begining of the century a few 
of these old mines were. re-discovered and 
new ones opened, but work) was never car- 
ried on toany great extent ; hostile Indians, 
lack of transportation, and inability to work 
the ores on the ground, rendered mining as 
a rule anything but a- profitable industry. 


S 
With the coming of the railroad, however, 
everything changed, mining operations be- 
gan in earnest and have profitably increased 
ever since. ‘Phe county of Bernalillo has 
been found to be extremely rich as a min- 
eral-producing region. Several of the old 
Spanish mines have re-discovered 
within its limits, containing. most valuable 
deposits of ores, and other new districts of 
great promise and richness have been open- 
ed up. Many varieties of minerals. have 
been found here, both the precious. and 
non-precious ; gold. and silver, copper and 
iron, coal and lime, quarries. of the best 
building stone, both sandstone and granite, 


and vast deposits of crystalized gypsum. 


The coal fields alone, however, are of suffi-~ 


cient extent and value to. make the county 
of Bernalillo wealthy and capable of main- 
taining a large population when they shall 
have been properly developed. 

With the exception -of tsolated spots upon 
the plains and uplands, the grain lands of 
the county are confined to the river bot- 


toms. Here crops of the various grains 


grow to perfection, yielding heavy harvests of 


corn, oats, Wheat and: barley, which alavays 


command remunerative prices. 


The vine and fruit lands par excellence of 


the territory are in the valley of the Rio 
Grande. Commencing at. a point. shortly 


above the town of Bernalillo” the valley 
is flecked with the old vineyards and. or- 
chards of the Mexican regime as far south 
as El Paso. The soil secins extremely well 
adapted to vine and fruit culture, and the 


products, even under the careless and un- 


systematic Mexican system of cultivation, 
compare favorably with the more widely 
The fol- 
lowing account from the able pen of Major 
H. R. Whiting, one of the. practical viti- 


known output from California. 


culturists and. horticulturists of the valley 
gives a graphic idea of the present condition 
of grape and fruit culture in central New 
Mexico, and its certain status in the future: 

‘¢ Extending across the ‘Territory of New 
Mexico, from north to south, are two. large 
valleys, the Rio Grande and Pecos. The 
former, lying farthest west, reachés from the 
Colorado line to Old Mexico, and thence 
on to the Gulf. The river from which the 
valley takes its name being, after leaving 
the limits of the ‘Territory, and as it flows 
onward to the sea, the boundary between 
our sister republic and the Lone Star State. 
The stream holds its course in-New Mexico 
through broad and fertile valleys, which 
now and then abruptly end at canons, where 
the channel is contined: to narrow limits by 
the high and rocky. banks. soil is 
principally composed of silicious and other 
fertilizing matter, washings from the moun- 
tains, brought down’ by the small creeks 
and rivers from the north and the sudden 
freshets in the arroyos or gulches, which | 
latter, though dry the greater portion of the 
year, are subject to periodical floods. © By 


the Spring- and Summer rises in the Rio 


(grande immense quantities of rich mud are 
distributed through the hundreds of irrigat- 
ditches over the cultivated land, adding — 
yearly to its fertility... As the floods of the 
Nile to that valley, are those of the Rio 
Grande to this, the on-rushing,. turbid 
Waters bearing. on. their restless bosom 
countless benefits to the cultivators of the 
soll. 

The  grape-growing belt extends from 
about the northern. line of this,  Berna- 
illo County, to and through Valencia, 
Socorro and Dona Ana Counties, to. the 
Chihuahua and the ‘Texas line; 


The valley Bernalillo County being 


| 
| 
| 
| 


from. one to four miles in width and 
susceptible, every foot of it, of cultivation. 
In the lowest plane, formed almost entirely 
of alluvium, all of the vineyards are now 
located, where they can be irrigated by 
means of ditches, the rainfal] being so un- 
certain that this sure method is relied upon 
instead of the fickle showers’ from the 
clouds. 

The grape most. generally cultivated ts 
that known as the ‘* Mission ” variety, sup- 
posed to have been introduced by the Fran- 
ciscan friars, and cultivated in the valley for 
the past two centuries. Some small vine- 
vards of the ‘*Muscatel” are also found, but 
generally, as a table grape, it coming into 
market a short time before the other. . 

The vineyards are almost always. started 
from cuttings, planted from six to ten feet 
apart each way, though some growers prefer 
to trench the cuttings, and root them for 
planting the first or second year after in the 
places where they are to remain. The 
\exican method of culture does not require 
staking ortrellising, and the first three years 
are. directed more particularly to giving 
strength to the main trunk. ‘The vine is 
closely trimmed each year, all superfluous 
wood cut away, and only. the trunk and a 
tew short branches left, so that a well-cared- 
tor plant of a few years’ growth resembles a 
dwarf tree. It is necessary, in setting out 
the cuttings, to pack the soil closely about 
them, to.turn the water on to the plant from 
the irrigating ditch as soon as_ possible, and 
when sufficiently dry re-pack the dirt. 
There is nothing more to do the first sea- 
son than to irrigate the vineyards at certain 
intervals, and keep the ground. free from 
weeds until, November, when the vines are 
covered with earth to protect them from the 
cold until Spring. ‘lhe time for uncovering 
Viurics among the different growers, from the 
middle of February until the first of April. 
Vhey are thus allowed to stand from ten 
days toa month, and then trimmed. but 


tew vrapes will be produced until the third 
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season, but the labor of the cultivator is in- 
creased from year to year in stirring the soil, 
removing the suckers, staking where needed, 
trimming, and covering uncovering. 
The fourth year, and from that time for- 
ward, the vines will be loaded with the de- 
licious. fruit. Were I planting another 


vineyard, I should not plant the vines less 


than ten feet distant from each other; twelve 
feet would be preferable where land is 
cheap, thus giving plenty of ground for cov- 
ering when the vines aré large, and an op- 
portunity for cultivation by machinery. In 
many old vineyards the vines are so close 
together that when covered there is nothing 


but a sertres of hillocks and trenches—not a 
‘level spot to be seen. In New Mexico, 


where so many seeds of useless plants are 
carried on to the cultivated lands, and dis- 
tributed over them by the water from the 
irrigating ditches, an excellent method, in 
small vineyards or where manual labor is so 
cheap, is to hoe the spaces between the 
vines into small hillocks, whose locations 
are Changed with each subsequent hoeing. 
Thus the soil does not crust over after 
watering, it 1s easier to hoe after the first 
hoeing, and the weeds have no chance to 
take deep root. 

It would seem, from what I have learned 
from those conversant with the cultivation 
of the vine In France, Germany, and Italy, 
that in New Mexico. altogether too much 
water is applied to the plant; that a good 
deal less water, and a good deal more work 
in cultivation, would increase the quantity 
and quality of the grape crops. ‘This may 
not be so, as the altitude of this part of the 
valley of the Rio Grande is about five thou- 
sand feet above tide water, the atmosphere 
so dry, and the evaporation so rapid. lam 
inclined to think that many years will not 
elapse before the hills’ skirting the lower 
level of the valley on the east and west will 
also be utilized to a great extent in the cul- 
ture of the grape, and this without irrigation. 

A. fair yield in this country for a good 
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vineyard is, say, from two to three gallons 
of wine to a vine, which is. worth at home 
this Spring from thirty to fifty dol- 
lars per barrel, of forty wine gallons. 
With the vines eight feet apart each way, 
there would be six hundred and eighty 
vines to the acre, which, at the lowest 


estimate above given, would yield one 


thousand three hundred and sixty gallons. 
This is not above the average for a vine- 
yard in fair bearing. | 

A more congenial climate than that of 
this valley for the grape, or a soil more 
adapted to produce beneficial results in its 
growth, cannot, I believe, be found all the 


rows of vines in. width, and not a vine 
touched on either side; and this brings to mind 
another instance of a small vineyard entirely 
stripped of leaves and fruit, and not a vine 
injured in the vineyards immediately ad- 
joining on the north and south. These are 
the drawbacks—the same as other countries 
are subjected to. But New Mexico, or at 
least this portion of it, is a land of 
sunshine; and the grape, the creature of the 
sun, rejoicing in his genial warmth, when 
Nature has brought it to completion, is a 
perfect work——rich, juicy, delicious, far su- 
perior for the table, in flavor, to the best 
American varieties. Come to the generous 
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world over. ‘The frosts are usually only se- 
vere enough to kill the insects, without in- 
jury to the plant; no rain falls when the 
plant is flowering or the fruit approaches 
maturity. Such things as late and damaging 
frosts do sometimes occur. ‘Twice have 
they visited portions of the valley during my 
thirteen years’ residence therein, singeing 
the leaves and blossoms, and materially de- 
creasing the yield in’ vineyards. 
During July and August there may be occa- 
sional hail-storms, which are not partial in 
the distribution of their favors. ‘hey are 


not general, but may strike here to-day and | 


there to-morrow. I have seen a clean 
sweep of the fruit made by the hail, three 


valley of the Rio Grande, where the fruit 
has reached the acme of perfection, and in- 
dulge for once in a grape fresh from the 
vine, in the early morning, sparkling with 
dew, and so much more delicious than any 
you have ever eaten; roll the delicious mor- 
sel under your tongue, and drink of the 
juice as it flows in its virgin purity from the 
wine-presses of our valley. If you do not 
remain over to another harvest, you will 
surely return as the season again rolls 
around. 

The extensive vineyards of Bernalillo 
County begin at the flourishing town ot 
Bernalillo on the north, and continue at in- 
tervals through that and the towns of Ala- 
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meda, El Rancho, Los Ranchos, Griegos, 
Candelarias,- Albuquerque, and Barelas, on 
the east, and Corrales, Atrisco, Pajarito, 
and Isleta, on the west bank of the river. 
Isleta is an Indian Pueblo famous for its 
fruit. . The counties below-—Valencia, So- 
corro and Dofia Ana—have large vineyards 
towns of Peralta, Las 
Tome, 


at and near the 
l.cntes,. Las Lunas, 
Belen, Sabinal, Polvadera, Lemitar, Socor- 
ro, Las Cruces, and La Mesilla. 

Possibly some of the good people of the 
Atlantic States, who received the Mission 
grape-seed distributed by the Interior De- 
partment before the war, had but a poor 
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~The story runs that a Major 
Williams was sent to New Mexico to study 


opinion ite 


the Mexican method of cultivating the 
grape, and found himself at E] Paso the 
guest of the hospitable Dons of that lovely 
border town. Here the Major, under the 
influence of the famous El] Paso wine, pur- 
chased shipped 


several tons of grape-seed, which had been 


to the department 


thoroughly boiled in the process of manu- 
facturing sugar from the refuse of the grape 
after the expression of its juices. 

It is scarcely necessary for the present 
object to give the minutie of the modus 
operanadt of wine-making as practiced in this 
valley. Sufhce it to say that labor-saving 


processes are being introduced, and the old 
method of treading out the grape .by boys 
and girls, and men and women, is going 
out of use. From the juice tramped out a 
dark red wine is made, and the lighter 
kinds are produced from the juice extracted 
by later and greater pressure. 

Among those who carry on the business 
of wine-making on a considerable scale in 
Bernalillo County are Mrs. Josephine Ton- 
dre, at  Isleta; Franz Huning, 
Santiago Baca, and the Jesuit Fathers, at 
Albuquerque; . Don Lorenzo Montano, at 
the Ranchos of Albuquerque; the Gonzales 
at Corrales, and Don Francisco Perea and 


Messrs. 
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other gentlemen The Messrs. 


Louis and Henry Huning, at Las Lunas 


n at Bernalillo. 


and Belen, also have extensive cellars, the 
modern methods, and make several hun- 
dred barrels yearly. 

With the improved methods of culture 
and modern processes of manufacture, and 
the influx of men of large experience from 


our own and other countries, the valley of 


the Rio Grande will soon become famous, 
and take its place at the head of the wine 
and brandy producing districts of the world:” 

The development of the Rio Grande 
country as a wine producing region will 
take a very similar growth to that which has 
occurred in California. In fact, New 
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Mexico may well be termed a New Cali- 
fornia, following the prosperity, the growth, 
the changes of the Golden State, but at 
an interval of time two decades backward. 
With the immigration and settlement, 1m- 
proved methods and careful and scientific 
treatment, the vines of the Rio Grande can 
be made torival those of Napa and Sonoma, 
as these latter, from the celebrated Califor- 
nian valleys are now made to encroach upon 
the fields of trade, where once the French 
brands held all supreme. 

From the condition of things, the climate 
and soil of the New Mexican valleys would 


seem especially adapted to the raising and 


curing of the best varieties of grapes for 
raisins, although as yet, no attention it 
seems has been bestowed upon this profit- 
table branch of viticulture. It would seem 
that where, as here, lands may be purchased 
at from $5 to $50 per acre that it would be 
well worth the attention of practical Cali- 


fornian raisin growers, and that fortune 


awaits the man thus investing. 


industry New Mexico 


The early Spanish set- 


horticultural 
offers a wide field. 
tlers brought a few varieties of fruit trees 
of inferior quality from Mexico into the 
valley and from these, seedlings became 
scattered up and down the Rio Grande. 
Of late the attention of American. settlers 
has been turned to fruit culture and late 
and improved varieties are being planted, 
or grafted upon the old stocks. ‘lo quote 
again : 

‘¢ Until within a few years but slight atten- 
tion has been paid in this part of the valley 
to the culture of tine tree-fruits. Small July 
and October apples, red (wild) plums, fair 
pears, good peaches, excellent apricots and 
enormous quinces have been raised success- 
fully by the descendants of the Spaniards 
from time immemorial; also by the Indians 
Experience has 


of several of the pueblos. 
proven that the finest apples and pears can 
be raised in this locality by grafting into the 
native stock; and my advice, were it worth 


anything, would be to any one contem- 
plating the planting of an orchard to set out 
the stock where it 1s to remain, and the 
second year. cut off near the ground and 
graft into it with scions from. fruit-bearing 
trees of the varieties desired. In this way 
fruit-bearing’ trees can be secured much 
sooner than by planting the standard or 
dwarf tree from the Eastern 
Trees grafted as stated need tying to stakes 


nurseries. 


for the first two years to protect them from 
the high winds prevailing in the Spring 
months; and all fruit-trees,-on account of 
these winds, should be pruned down and 
the branches kept as near the ground as 
possible. I have known trees grafted near 
the ground in April to grow seven feet 
in height by the fall of the leaf the same 
year, and the stem just above the graft-bulb 
to increase from the ordinary size of an ap- 
ple scion to one and one-half. inches in 
diameter. All fruit-trees are healthy in this 
valley, if properly cared for, and yield 
enormously. The apricot and peach, blos- 
somming so early in the season, are uncer-. 
tain crops, but the other tree-fruits of the 
temperate. zone are almost sure. In the 
lower valley the fig and almond do well, 
and as far north as Valencia I have known 
fair crops to be raised. 

Nurseries are needed. in this portion. of 
the valley, and no legitimate business would 
yield 
should be raised for sale not only fruit-trees 
of all kinds, and shrubs, but also a good 


better financial results. In them 


assortment of evergreen and deciduous trees 
for shade purposes. ‘Vhough but tew coun- 
shade-trees more than New 


Its chiet 


trics need 
Mexico, scarcelv any have less. 
reliance is the cottonwood, which, though a 
rapid grower, 1s not desirable near a resi- 
dence at the season of the year when the 
inevitable caterpillar breeds in its branches. 
The ailanthus does well, and I should sup- 
pose the catalpa and silver-leaved maple 
would also. 

In this belt may be included not only the 
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valleys of the Rio Grande and Pecos, but 
also the higher lands on either side, and an 
extensive range to the north of this county. 
[ remember that when the peach-crop failed 
in the Rio Grande valley (in 1869, I think), 
the only peaches we got that year were from 
the Indian pueblo of Jemez, which has an 
altitude several thousand feet greater than 
Albuquerque, and is about forty miles fur- 
ther north. Most excellent apples are raised 


at. Santa Fe, and could. be,. I:-have no 
doubt, in many of the valleys in the moun- 
tains to the east, west and north of us. 

If, in the foregoing statement of facts and 
beliefs, I shall induce any one to inquire 
more *deeply into subjects which 
I have merely touched, or shall have assisted 
in the slightest degree in making known to 
the outside this, 
to them, unknown land, I am fully repaid.” 


industry 


upon 


world something of 


Perhaps the most profitable 
about Albuquerque to-day, in a small way, 
requiring almost nothing in capital, is that 
of market-gardening, to which the soil is 
peculiarly adapted; and such is the demand 
for garden-stuff that Kansas and California 
are levied upon to supply the deficiency of 
home production—a condition of affairs by 
no means uncommon. throughout the new 
In fact, despite its rich tribu- 
tary country, so. little 
taken place in the farming line that Albu- 


Southwest. 
development has 


querque imports from abroad a very large 
percentage of its necessary supplies; thus 
the 


amounts of money, which might be made to 


sending out. of region’ yearly vast 
circulate at home and support a large and 
thrifty farming community. 

The following estimate, carefully com- 
piled, gives the importation of products into 


Albuquerque during the year 1886: 


180,000 


60,000 
24,000 
24000 
120,000 
90.000 dozen, 


16,800 pounds. 

1,500 barrels. 

48,000 pounds, 


Poultry 


From which. it may be gathered that the 
tilling of the‘soil, in a scientific manner, by 
men of energy and experience, cannot fail 
tO prove of profit in a land where so large a 
portion of supplies yet come from abroad. 
IRRIGATION. 
The seasons of the 


year, furnishes an abundant water supply to 


Rio Grande, at all 


the great central valley of New Mexico, 
through which it 
Mexicans, in their rude 


Pueblos and 


have 


flows. 
way, con- 
structed irrigating ditches at their various 
settlements throughout the valley, by means 
of which their lands are watered, and the 
various crops and fruits are raised. Every 
little village has its aceguza madre (mother 
ditch), with its little branch sub-water-ways 
leading to farm and garden, and of rude 
construction—along their course wasting, 
perhaps, as much water as using, and flood- 
ing the soil in place of cultivating; yet with 
such primitive methods the harvest proves a 
full 


comprehensive and broad, shall have taken 


one. When a system of irrigation, 
the place of the petty little village methods 
now in vogue, and broad canals, like those 
in the great San Joaquin valley of California, 
shall have been constructed, when mesa 
and upland shall have been made subject to 
the of the 


within substantial channels, and every inch 


waters Rio Grande, confined 
of bottom land shall have come within the 
influence of irrigation, the whole great cen- 
tral valley of New Mexico will have become 
a vast series of vineyards, orchards, within 
which will have 


and between 


a hundred flourishing towns, a dozen sub- 


grown up 


stantial cities, and midway from north to 
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south the great center of the new wine dis- 
trict, Albuquerque, the commercial capital 
of the Rio Grande. 

CLIMATE. 

Altitude and latitude combine to make 
that of New Mexico one of the most health- 
ful and equable climates in the world, and 
one that is surpassed nowhere within the 
boundaries of the United States. Located as 
far south as the Gulf States, New Mexico is 
exempt from the cold Winters incident to 
northern latitudes, while its position so far 
to the westward on the great continental 
divide, within and sheltered by the giant 
spurs of the Rockies, gives it entire freedom 
from those wandering, vagabond winds— 
Arctic tramps that occasionally stray south- 
ward from their Winter haunts, and sweep 
down as Texan northers on the great plains 
to the east. ‘The summers of New Mexico 
are unequaled. 
tion, the extreme dryness and rarity of the 
atmosphere, render this season of the year 
delightful—warm at midday, without being 
hot, with balmy evenings and cool nights. 

The highest point within the territory ap- 
proximates an elevation of 14,000 feet, the 


The high average eleva- 


lowest valley-point about 3,000 feet, while 
the average elevation of the Rio Grande 
valley is about 5,000 feet, or that of Albu- 
querque. 

The comparative high elevation, which 
thus renders the climate of a southern lati- 
tude almost perfect, somewhat retards the 
Spring or growing season, so that, whereas 
in California and the low latitudes of the 
Pacific coast Spring may be said to open in 
January, and toward the latter part of that 
month and the beginning of February plants 
and trees put forth their leaves and budand 
blossom, in New Mexico the season of 
bloom and foliage does not commence until 
toward the close of March or the beginning 
of April—an advantage, in that the occa- 
sional frosts which occur throughout the 
brief Winter season are harmless alike to 
vegetation and fruit. 


The warm, dry air of the New Mexican 
uplands—balmy and soft, yet invigorating; 
without that enervating heat of the lowland 
regions—is exceptionally favorable to health; 
and invalids going thither from other less 
favored regions find there reliet, if reliet is 
possible. For bronchial or lung troubles 
there is no better sanitarium. 
dews are absolutely unknown, and through- 
out the whole year a day upon which the 
sun has not shone forth bright and warm 


and 


would scarcely be found. _ 
SOCIAL CONDITION. 

Though the Mexican element constitutes 
by far the larger portion of the population of 
the territory and is especially: strong in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, yet in the larger 
towns of New Mexico, the Americans pre- 
dominate and. especially is this true of Al- 
buquerque. The new town Is entirely. Ameri- 


can, having substantial business blocks; its 


main business streets, Railroad and Gold 
avenues, presenting an appearance that 
would do credit to many an Eastern city. 
Electric lights and the distribution of gas 
throughout the city serve to give Albu- 
querque quite a metropolitan appearance. 
Socially Albuquerque offers many attrac- 
tions. Churches of the various denomina- 
tions abound. Schools of good order. are 
maintained, and all the elements which yo 
to form a> flourishing community combine 
tomake Albuquerque a desirable residence, 


for all accustomed to the advantages of 


Eastern and Californian towns, and to whoi 
the word territory falsely brings but the sug- 


gestion of outlawry and a total absence ot 


all those civilizing intluences which go to 
make up a. home. In. Albuquerque, the 
citizen of a New. England or Lowa. town, 
will find almost equal advantages in_ the 
social way. with those of his own cominun- 
ity and will miss but few of the features of 
an old established law-abiding and cultured 
city. 
BUSINESS ADVANTAGES. 
Backed by the Rio Grande valley, ot 
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which it must always. continue to be as at 
present the metropolis, the agricultural 
capabilities of this long, fertile New Mex- 
ican valley, with almost limitless resources 
for horticultural development and destined 
tO become one ot the great wine produc- 
ing districts of the world, would alone suf- 
lice to make Albuquerque a flourishing city; 
hut added to this, the fact that the town trom 
the very nature of Its location must always 
be the great. distributing center for nearly 
the whole territory, the depot ot supplies 


forthe vast. mining and -yrazing Interests 


t 
fe WT: 


>. 


is this true for the manufacturing of machin- 
ery, than which no town in the West pos- 
seses superior advantages. The pine forests 
about Flagstaff furnish an abundance of 
good and cheap lumber for building and 
mechanical purposes, and the mountains 
abound in woods valuable for fuel. 
RAILWAYS. 

Situated at the junction of two great 
overland railways, Albuquerque possesses 
every advantage of position. Westward the 
Atlantic and Pacific stretches across the 
vast grassy plains and uplands timbered 
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which are but yet in the infancy of growth, 
the future of this city can be definitely pre- 
dicted as one of the three great cities of the 
New Southwest, and should the prospective 
railway connections and new lines projected 
hecome realities the greatest and most 
populous of the triumvirate -— Albuquer- 
que, Phoenix and El Paso. The coal 
belds at Gallup and Cerrillos, give to 
Albuquerque cheap fuel, so that it must 
shortly become the seat of those manufactu- 
ries best adapted to the interests of a new 
and flourishing community, and especially 


with a heavy growth of pines, on through 
northern Arizona—making this important 
section of the territory tributary to Albu- 
querque with its wealth of cattle and sheep 
and mines—and on to a junction in Califor- 
nia with the Southern Pacific system at 
Mohave—thus located at the initial point 
where Eastern travel changes on its journey 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Bisecting New Mexico from north to 
south the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe extends entirely through the territory, 
its central territorial point, where it forms a 


i 


junction with the Atlantic and Pacific being 
Albuquerque, and places the city in con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific at Dem- 
ing and with the Mexican Central and 
Texan roads at I] Paso. 3 

Besides these two well known and estab- 
lished roads the Denver & Rio Grande, which 
has a route surveyed down the valley of the 
Rio Grande, on its Southern extension has 
recently completed its line from Espanola to 
Santa ké (some seventy-four miles to the 
north of Albuquerque) and will doubtless 
soon complete its road to that city. The 
preliminary surveys are now being made for 
a narrow gauge road between |urango in 
Colorado, and Albuquerque, and work on 
the grading for the same will in all prob- 
ability be commenced shortly. The St. 
Louis and San Francisco has announced 
its intention to extend that line westward 
from its present terminus in Indian Ter- 
ritoy across the ‘Texan Panhandle to a 
junction with the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
it is rumored that the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, for the purpose of a shorter 
and more direct route, will build a new line 
from Kiowa, Kansas, southwesterly to <Al- 
buquerque, and that a road to connect with 
the ‘Texan system of railways to the south- 
east will be constructed, so that it is not 
improbable that within the next two years 
Albuquerque will have become one of the 


great railway centres—-the Kansas city of 


the Rocky Mountain region. 
POINTS OF INTEREST. 
To one visiting Albuquerque, a trip to 
one of the many Indian pueblos ts) well 
worth making. Here a primitive. civiliza- 
tion, indigenous to the soil still retains the 
simplicity of earlier times. 
dustrious race, the Pueblos in their quaint 
adobe villages pursue the habits and follow 
the customs of their forefathers, who dwelt 
therein ages prior to the English settlement; 
and though from contact with their Spanish 
neighbors they have acquired a smattering 


of the language, and have become nomin- 


Albuquerque. 


A peaceful 


ally Christians of the Catholic faith, yet they 
retain many of the rites of their ancestors, 
and still worship as their savior, Montezuma, 
and await his coming. Their principal 
villages are located in the central portion of 
New Mexico, among the more prominent of 
which may be’ mentioned: Zandia, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo, Santa Ana, Zia, 
Cochiti and Jemez. 

Historically, the region of the Rio Grande 
is replete with romantic associations. Here 
Espejo: traveled; Coronado searched for 
wealth and fabulous cities; a part of De 
Soto’s daring band in their long’ wanderings 
reached this, at that time, Ultima Thule 
of the New World; and in later days, Pu- 
eblos and Mexicans, Apaches and Navajos, 
waged fierce and bloody wars. Here in 
the *40’s Emory and Abert and Cooke and 
Johnston, with a small body of American 
troops marched into the valley and took pos- 
session in the name ofthe United States; and 
here when civil war threatened to dismember 
the union, a battle was fought which saved 
New Mexico to the loyal cause and the con- 
federate invading force was driven from the 
territory. Adobe walls still standing at Al- 
buquerque yet bear the marks of this con- 
test. 

Perhaps within convenient distance and 
not difficult of access, no other town in the 
whole southwestern region has more at- 
tractive places of resort—the hot springs at 
Jemez, celebrated for their curative powers, 
the soda springs in Coyote Canon, the 
beautiful glens of ‘Tijeras Canon and _ the 
rugged slopes of the Zandias. 

The future of New Mexico must needs 
be a bright one. Development and growth 
must in the future be both rapid and solid. 
The civilization of the East almost touches 
its eastern border, that of the Pacific Coast 
is reaching out toward the territory from 
the West. 


Hlnois,. lowa, Kansas and. California 


have passed through the various. transitions 


of new commonwealths and must now. be 
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classed with the old ‘states of the Union. 
The rapid development and settlement of 
the country at large has made cheap lands 
elsewhere a thing of the past, and govern- 
ment lands unknown. ‘The great westward 
movement of the Anglo-Saxon race has 
reached its bounds. ‘The shore line of the 
Pacific bars the further progress of empire 
in that direction, and the great reactionary 
wave seems about to set in. New Mexico 
must form the meeting ground of the East 
and the West. ‘he westward movement of 
emigration from the centers of the Atlantic 
seabord and the Mississippi valley and the re- 
turn movement from the Pacific slope must 
unite in New Mexico, and deflecting south- 
ward pass on to Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. New Mexico will thus. become the 
new center for the great race movement of 
the New World. 


FUTURE GROWTH. 


To forecast the future of this great ‘Verri- 
tory, one needs but read the history of. the 


past. Perhaps no. other region more near- 


ty resembles the great mountain section of 
the interior of the Spanish. peninsula than 
does New Mexico, with its lofty, snow-clad 
peaks, warm, sunny valleys, and ‘cloudless 
skies. When the East shall have’ been 
made fully aware of its wonderful resources, 
perfect climate, and golden possibilities, and 
the great tide of immigration shall have 
turned hitherward, then will be realized an 
cra of development, the recital of which 
would now seem the vagaries of a dreamer. 
Yet it is quite within the range of the prob- 
able that the valley of the Rio Grande may 
within the next quarter of a century contain 
a population of a million souls ; that science, 
and art, and literature shall here flourish as 
they are now wont to do on the cold, bleak 
shores of the Atlantic. 

Qn the crest of some lofty summit, in the 
Clear, thin, dry air, where fogs fre unknown, 
and storms of infrequent Occurrence, shall 


be located. the giant astronomical observa- 


tory of the world, and here shall the secrets 
of the heavens be disclosed; colleges of viti- 
culture and horticulture shall draw pupils 
from every State of the Union; and the great 
universities shall here establish schools for 
the study of antiquarian lore, American ar- 
chaeology, and the ethnology of the prehis- 
toric races of the continent. 

The crowded East must seek new outlets 
for its increasing population, and the plains 
and valleys of New Mexico must receive their 
quota from the movement. With improved 
means of inter-communication and the con- 
stant evolution which is going on in the 
railway world, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that within themext two decades time 
and distance shallghave become so far anni- 
hilated that Albuquerque then may be as 
near New York and Washington as Kansas 
city is to-day; that the business man of 
Chicago, the professional man of Philadel- 
phia, the artist of New York, and the liter- 
ateur of Boston shall take their week’s vaca- 
tion in the bracing mountain air of the Zan- 
dias, or at some palace hotel which shall 
have been erected on the site of the Gran 
(Juivera or by the pueblos of Acoma or 
Laguna. New Mexico will have then 
become the great continental resort, the 
home of wealth and culture, and the seat of 
the highest civilization. 

In the course of generations, a peculiar 
type of the American people will be devel- 
oped. The Norse and Anglo-Saxon race 
located here, in a land having all the charac- 
teristics of the home of the Saracen and 
the Moor, must. evolve something of the 
racial points of those people, and, losing the 
grossness inherited of the Teuton, but still 
retaining the vigor—-found lacking In the 
Southern European stocks, will have become 
a distinctively American race, the last and 
greatest modification which the Aryans 
during their successive migrations and 
settlements have undergone. 

A. curious history has this land of the 
great Southwest. The student catches dim 
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glimpses of a strangely marvelous past ; of 
prehistoric times, and of a people which no 
longer exists—its language and civilization 
gone, its monuments crumbled into dust, its 
race dead, and barely a trace or two of its 
former power and existence coming down to 
us through the dark centuries of unrecorded 
time. Laterand more vivid glimpses there 
are of the great race movements of Toltec 
and Aztec; and the sweeping down from 
the North of the barbarous Apache and Nav- 
ajo hordes, the Vandals of the New World, 
bearing destruction and desolation on every 
hand; the retreat of the civilized tribes to 
caves and rocky fortresses; the gradual limita- 
tion of the primitive civilization; the epoch of 
the cliff dweller, and the final resumption 
of agricultural labors in the Rio Grande. 

In later times the history of Pueblo and 
Spaniard are strangely intertwined with the 
aggressive policy of the American. 

The distinct periods of race life here exist 


side by side—the Navajo just from savagery, 
the Pueblo with his simple village life, the 
Mexican with his curious customs and meth- 
ods of the past, without progress or care for 
improvement, always laying the burden of 
the day upon the shoulders of manana, and 
shifting that of #anana to the next succeed- 
ing day ; and the eager, pushing, restless 
American, ever ready to anticipate the de- 
crees of fate and take advantage of them, to 
foreclose, as it were, his mortgage upon the 
morrow, and to crowd the future into the 
present. 

The past of this region has been one of 
romance and mystery, its present 1sa period 
of transition, and its future one of promise 
and hope. 

New Mexico has to offer to the traveler, 
to the invalid, health ; to the 
man of business, opportunity ; and to all, a 


adventure ; 


cordial welcome. 


“T have just received the Price List and Samples of Lundborg’s Perfumes, 
for which J sent the manufacturers Hifty cents a few days ago. Everybody says 


thev are the best. and evervoody is: ri 


the odors the first time [go out. 


it. [I must get a large bottle of one of 


Alpine Violet, 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES Saanied Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 


If vou cannot oobtain. LES PFREUWES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 


send your name and address for Vrice List to the manufacturers, | ; 
ol Ne, & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


CALIGRApy 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 

The ‘Caligraph”’ is the only writing 
machine that fully economizes time and 
labor, and economy of time and labor 
iS the best reason we know for solicit- 
ing trade. 15,000 “‘ Caligraphs”’’ are in 
daily use, which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent 
men and firms, which are convincing, 
and are sent on application. 


‘HE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Estate of SAM’L HILL, 634 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Agents. 


Be Sure 


To ask for \ver’s Sarsaparilla, if you are in need 
of a Blood-puritier-—the only certain and reliable 
remedy. for pimples, blotches, and all other erup- 
of the skin. As an alterative, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
after a trial of near half a century, is universally 
conceded ta be the best ever discovered. It is 
agreenble to the taste, and being highly coneen- 

trated, only smali doses are needed, 

An old ot elghty, Mrs. Mary Ames, of 
Rockport, Me. after forty vears of suffering from 
a humor in the blood, manifesting itself in Erysip- 
elas and other distressing eruptions on the skin, 
at last began the use of Aver’s Sarsaparilla, and, 
after ten bottles, she is now, she savs, “as smooth 
and fair as ever.” 

Frank Jones, 992 Eighth ave.. New York, writes 
“| from impurity of the blood, whieh 
showed itself in troublesome eruptions and mat- 
tery pimples on) my face, neck, ete. \ver’s 
Sarsaparilla effected complete cure. | had 
previously tried many reputed blood-purifiers with- 
benetit.” 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Magazine 


Of Foreign Literature, Science and Art. 


o 


* THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD.” 

The Foreign Magazines embody the best thoughts ofthe ablest authors of Europe. 
It is the aim of the Ecriecric Maacazine to select and reprint all the representative 
articles thus given to the world. The subscriber has then at his command in a com- 
pact form the best digested work of the master-minds of the age. 

The plan of the KEciecric includes Science, Essays, Reviews, Biographical 
Sketches, Historical Papers, Art Criticism, Travels, Poetry and Short Stories. 

Its Editorial Departments comprise Literary Notices, dealing with current 
home books, Foreign Literary Notes, Science and Art. summarizing briefly the new 
discoveries and achievements in this tield, and consisting of choice extracts from new 
books and foreign journals. The mageuzine will strive earnestly to meet the tastes of 
the most thoughtful and intelligent classes, and to present articles by the leading 
thinkers on both sides of the questions absorbing the attention of the religious, literary, 
scientific and art world. The fleld of selection will be mainly the English magazines, 
reviews and weekhes, to which, indeed, most of the great continental authors are con- 
tributors. But articles will also be translated from the French and German periodicals 
for publication in the Eciecric whenever it is deemed desirable. The subjoined lists 
exhibit the principal sources whence the material is drawn, and the names of some of 
the leading authors whose articles may be expected to appear. 


PERIODICALS, AUTHORS. 
(QUARTERLY REVIEW. | RiGHT W. 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEN | ALFRED TENNYSON, 
EPINBURGH REVIEW, PROFESSOR (HUXLEY, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
CONTEMPORARY. REVIEW. RIcHARD A. Proctor, B.A. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, NORMAN- LOCKYER, -F.R.S 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Dr. W..B. CAKPENTER, 
SCIENCE MISCELLANY, E. TYLOR, 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, PROFESSOR OWEN, 
MACMILEAN'’S MAGAZINE, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
NEW QUARTERLY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
TEMPLE BAR. ; THOMAS HUGHES. 

BELGRAVIA, ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
Good WorDs, WILLIAM BLACK, 

LONDON SOCLETY. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

SATURDAY REVIEW CARDINAL NEWMAN, 

THE SPECTATOR, CARDINAL MANNING. 

THE ACADEMY. Miss THACKERAY, 

THE THOMAS Harpy, 

NATURE, ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
KNOWLEDGE. W. H. MALLOCK, 

Dis RUNDSCITAL PROFESSOR ERNEST HAECKEL., 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, ETC., ETE HENRY TAINE, ETC., ETC. 


The aim of the Ecucrtc is ti be instructive and not sensational, and it commends 
itself particularly to Teachers, Scholars, Lawyers, Clergymen, and all intelligent read- 
ers who desire to keep abreast of the intellectual progress of the age. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The Eerecric comprises each year two large volumes of over 1700 pages. Each of 
these volumes contains a fine steel engraving, whi¢h adds much to the attraction of the 


magazine. 

TERMS: Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, 853 five copies, $20. — Trial 
subseription for three months, Sl.) The ECLECTIC and any S4 magazine to one address, 35. 
Postage FREE to all subscribers. 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 25 Bond Street, New York. 
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Southern California. 


The most beautiful, healthful and rapidly growing country in tne World! 


If vou desire reliable information concerning this delightful country, send for 


THE WEEKLY EXPRESS, 


The OLDEST, NEWSTEST and MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER 


IN: SOUTHERN CALIFOR MIA. 


It has more reading matter than any other Journal, and is replete with reliable information con- 
ernihy the resources, erowth ana prospects of the coming commonwealth of Southern California. 


TERMS: 

THE EVENING EXPRESS 
I~ the Pioneer Daily Newspaper, and the Most Popular Journal in Los Angeles. 

TERMS : 


Sample coptes of Daily or Weekly mailed free, on application, to any Postottce in the United 


States. Address all communications, money orders, ete., to 


KVENING EXPRESS COMPANY, Los Angeles, California. 
H. Z. OSBORNE, President. 
JOHN M. DAVIES, Business Manager. 


-E. R. CLEVELAND, Secretary and Treasurer. 


“CARBOLIC SMOKE BALE.’ 


"tee, 


A 


GOD'S BLESSING 
Is inveked in thousands of homes, upon the proprietors of the 


WONDERFUL SMOKE BALL. 
Jecause Of lite saved and health restored to those who have 
suffered) from Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Headache, ete., ete. 
IT NEVER FAILS 
To relieve immediately, and to cure the worst cases of the 
ahove clisenses, 
A TEST COSTS NOTHING 
at the parlors ot the 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL COMPANY, 
Rooms 7,8, %and (0, cor Market & Kearny Sts. 
Entrance. 652 Market: St., 
Agencies at Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Jose, 
Napa City, Stoekton and Cedarville. 

“Smoke Ball’? and ** Debellator Package” sent by 
mail, with full directions, on receipt of price, $5. 
(Smoke Ball 83, and Debellator and two 
postage stamps. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Remit by P. O. or Wells, Fargo & Co. Money Order, or by Check, or Coin 
‘tough Wells, Fargo & Co’s. Express. In ordering, mention the Overland Monthly, 


| 
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JOE 


TAILOR. 


Makes the Best Fitting Clothes in the State, 
AT 25 PER GENT. LESS THAN ANY OTHER TAILOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Joe Poheim’s is the only reliable House on the Pacitic Coast, has been estab- 
lished fifteen years, and is noted everywhere for honest dealing. No misrepresenta- 
tion is ever practiced or allowed, and every customer is guaranteed a ‘‘ perfect fit” 
and the best of workmanship, or return of his money. 

Joe Poheim employes none but the best workmen that can bé obtained, and 
all clothes are made up under his personal supervision. ‘There is no other Tailor 
in San Francisco who cuts a new suit or returns money, in case a mistake should be 
made by any workman, but the careful attention every garment receives, in making 
up, renders a mistake almost impossible. 

Our business has increased to such an extent that we have been obiesd to 
establish three large stores in San Francisco, for the conveniencé and accommodation 
of customers, and as most of our goods are bought direct from the manufacturers, 
and being heavy purchasers, we obtain such terms as enables us’to undersell any 
other Tailor in San Francisco. | 

We always keep on hand the largest and finest assortment of the latest styles 
of Woolens, which we make to order as follows: 


Fine Pants - - Made to Order from $ 6 to $12 
“ Business Suits 25 -35 


Overcoats - 20 40 
AND OTHER GARMENTS IN PROPORTION. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed or no sale. 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 


Sent Free to any address on application to 


| JOE POHEIM. 
Nos. 203 Montgomery, 724 Market Streets. 


—-AND 


1110 and 11L2 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| 
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LAND AGENCY 


~ 


The undersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 


Unimproved Agricultural, Horticultural and Timber Lands. 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 


Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 


J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


v 1846. 


The most 
, paper devoted to science, Mechanics, en- 
fineering, discoveries, inventions and patents 
ever published. Every. number illustrated with 
«plendid engravings, ‘This publication, furnishes 
& most valuable encyclopedia of information which 
no person should be without. The popularity of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is Buch that its cir- 
culation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.200ayear. Discount 
toClubs. Sold by all rewsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., 
Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. ( 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS. (805: 
® Seven Years’ 


practice — before 
the Patent Office, and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thous-= 
and applications for patents in the 
United States and foreiga countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
Pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 
of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIO 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


popular Week ly news- 


LACE REMNANTS. 


Don't get excited. Up 
Wards of $2 worth of Laces 
fori8cents. Here isa chance 
to get valuable, rich and ele- 
gant Lace Remnants and 
Soiled Lace for almost noth- 
ing. Having bought a big lot 
Oflacesat auction, represent- 
ing every imaginable pattern 
and quality of-Laces at one- 
tenth part of their real value 
we are enabled to offer some 
most astonishing bargains. 
We put up large assorted 
packages of these Laces, 
which though costing but 48 
cents.represent real values of 
$2 and upwards. These rem- 
nantsincludethe finest White 
Laces, Linen Torchon Laces 
in exquisite patterns,Spanish 
and Lanzuedoc Cream Laces, 
Black Laces, and in. fact, 
Bamples of almost every kind 
known to the trade. The 
manifold uses to which these 
Laces can be applied will ap- 
@ pear to every lady reader, or 
to her male friends who wish 
to make an acceptable pres- 
ent, as no such bargain has heretofore been offered. 
Ladies will find them very useful for trimming all 
kinds of underwear; they can also be used to advan- 
tage in ornamenting children’s and infants’ clothing, 
as each package contains sucha variety. We send 
them in various lengt hs, from one yard up to threeand 
four vards. Some of these Laces have been slight- 
ly damaged by smoke and water, but ladies can readily 
eut out the damaged portions and unite the perfect 
lace. Afterthesmoked and soiled Lace has been care- 
fully washed it will look as fresh and nice asLace that 
costs six timesas much, Price per package, 48 cents; 
three packages, assorted, $1.20. Mailed post-paid. 

KNICKERBOCKER SPECIALTY CO., Box 688, New Yor 
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GHAS. VAN VLECK KEITH, 


23 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 


THe NEED oF It, 

Articles of great value are constantly 
in the secular and religious periodicals; and any 
valuable newspaper matter, 
is losing a great deal. The words of One wiser 
than Solomon, are pertinent here: “Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 

But all the methods tor preserving 
clippings, previously in-use, have serious defects: 
take too much time to find them, to fold, re-fold, and 
replace them, an. are not handy tor rapid reference. 


Now the 


appearing 


one who does not save 


HeWspaper 


Tovical Serarv-Book SysteM 
does away with all these difficulties. With = this 
library any literary person secures (in handsome 
form, and at his fingers’ ends) a systematic classie 
fication of all valuable newspaper matter. It is 


hot one or two serap-books tilled with all sorts of 


but 
A Separate ScrRAvP- Book 
Ths ule expressly for the 


for each important subject, 
hack, See 


purpose, with the title. bettered) on the 
cut above. 
ITs ADVANTAGES. 

Ist. Al/ the matter Mpon any given subject 
lected together, and can be found in a moment, 

It There hunting tohbedone, 
or tolding, re-folding, or replacing, loneh of 
mucilage at the top and bottom of an article, and it is 
This them to-be- removed 


in its place, 
r parts of them to be cut 


when no longer desired, © 
out for platform or other use. 

3d. It is handy for suggestion, as well as for refer- 
ence,—a feature possessed by no other svstem, 

4th. ts convenient in size, being no larger than 
an ordinary hand inches,— vet 
large enough to preserve any amount of materiel, 
containing 120) pages. 

oth. A handsome addition to the book shelves. 
ing them with a tine set of leather-backed books. 
looking like a_finely-bound Enevclopedia,—and 
they are nothing less than that when fllled with 
choice cuttings, 

bth. And cheap beyond example, big point, for 
it enables « man to have a of books. 


i] 


+ 


instead of the-nsusal one or and small 


onthay. 
THe. 

We put upon the books, any titles you may want. 
The tollowing titles are snegested: “T]lustrations,’ 
Temperance,” Miscellaneous,” ‘Social Ques- 
Polities,’ Education.’ “Christian Work, 


“Sermons, “The Bible’’ ‘Missions,’ "Phe 
Church,” Christianity,” Personal,” God.” 
* Book Reviews,” Isms,” “ Eschatology,” 


The Young,” “ The Christ,’ “Sin and 
Atonement,” Holy Spirit,” “ Exegetical,” De- 
votional.” Homiletic Notes,” * Duties and 
“Preachers and Preaching,’ Biograpiic- 


Health.” 


dav-School 


(graces. 
au. Revivals.” 


Views oF EMInenr Men Wiro Usep THen. 
Hon. Aidrew D. White 


Dre sf, Cornell University, Ithaea, N. 


It seems to me that you have hit upon an. ad- 
mirable thing. My only wonder, is that of Colum- 
buss companions, in the setting up of the egg, 
namely, that no one had done so good) and simple 
a thing hetore. 

Rev. W. M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. 


Broadway Tabernacle. Y: 


received specimen copy, and have heen 
soomleh pleased with it, and with vour whole 
plan, that 1 bee now to enclose check that vou may 
send me twelve volumes, with the titles indicated 
helow. have lost a great: deal tor lack of sueh oa 
series of books. 
From ** The Examiner,”’ 
We have. received specimen of the ‘Serap- 
Book Library” for inspection. [t is the eheapest, 
most conventent, and ‘best contrived, plan tor per 
preserving newspaper clippings, that we 
In its special field, this series of 


have ever seen. 
books is without a peer, 

Price. —The volumes are put at. the marvelously 
low price of- 60 ¢ts. each, all charges prepaid ; 5 
per cent. discount on 6 volumes, 10 per-cent. on 12. 

(. Venton Patterson & Co., 


Rochester, N. Y¥. 


PERSONAL POLITICS THE SERMONSTEMPE MISGEL 
| PHIGAL) IBLE, _ it RANGE LANeous 
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HE 


Conspicuous among the buildings which 
ornament the city of San Diego is the St. 
Hotel. 


more convenient or better conducted. hotel 


James There is.» no. handsomer, 


in Southern California. It is located on the 
corner of Sixth and F streets, opposite the 
Post. Office. 


in 1885, and can accommodate. about 350 


[It was opened to the publie 


cuests. ‘Fhe cost of the building was 
$100,000, and the num- 

ber ot rooms Is over two 
hundred; it has 20 bay- cull 
window rooms, large, sun- ok, 


= 
| 


ny and elegant, and many 


choice suits. — Its kitchen 
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ST. JAMES HOTEL 


San Diego is becoming the great health 
resort of the Continent, and the St. James 
offers peculiar charms as a home-like resi- 
Here, he will 
find every comfort, and can enjoy the in- 
the 


climate, the attractive drives, the sails upon 


dence for the health-seeker. 


numerable advantages of wonderful 
the blue bay, and rambles along the pleas- 


beaches. 


ant 


Kach day is crowded with 
interest and pleasure; re- 


turning health flushes the 


cheeks of the worn-out 
business man the 


weary invalid. 


Free coaches to the 


has a French chef, with hotel attend all trains and 
cooks. he St. James Is * ferms are moderate 


the largest hotel in San Diego. 


The. hotel was constructed with the sole 


idea of combining comfort, elegance; con- 
venience; anda stroll over the building shows 
how thoroughly the idea has been. carried 
out. “The house clegantly. furnished 
throughout, and in’ connection with every 
room is a system of electric bells for the call 


of house servants, etc. 


and every attention is shown to guests. 
The St. James is fully prepared with every 
The 


proprietor, Dr. Remondino, is one of San 


requirement for comfort and_ pleasure. 


Diego’s most sterling men, and the great hotel 
over which he presides with such urbane and 
polite attention is known East and West, 
North and South, as a great resort and home 


for the traveling public. 


THE 
SATHER BANKING COMPANY. 


lneorporated Mareh. 2b. 01887, 


Subscribed Capital, $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE: President 


Vice-President 
Manager 


TORS LL. Dodee. Charles Main. 
Vibert Miller. Sloss, Chathet: 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


Henry 


WM. S. DUNCOMBE & CO. 
Medical Publishers, Booksellers, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Antiseptic Dressings and Physicians’ Supplies 
18925 SUTTER STREET. 
Franeisco, , . Cal. 


San 


pmith & Shaw's Faradic Datteris for Family Use, 


PRICE, $10.00. 


SAPO— SAPONIS 
4 

SAP ©. 
A SOLID CAKE 
SCOURING SOAR > ? 


USE (I(T. IN ‘ALL Ly 2 
HOUSE -CLEANINY) i 


KS S-O-A-P. -S-O-D-A | | 
JAD. SAPONACE 


Pigs may Whistle, they have ati ill mouth The older one grows the more one knows 
for it.” Don’t tise Common. soap for scouring! It 


ig not suited to it. Use Dont vet a day older before Vou Use 


SBA SA PWPOLIO. 
Sapolio is a solid cake of 3 It is a solid cake of 


If your grocer sends vou anything else in place of Sapolio, vou should send it back and. insist upon 
having just what vou ordered. Sapoiio always gives satisfaction. On floors, tables and painted work it 
acts like a charm. For scouring pots, pans and metals, it has ne equal. Everything shines alter it, and 
even the children delight in using it. in their attempts to help around the house. 


+ 
ANNOT BE TOO HIGHLY BECOMMENDED, AS IT IS TRUL’ 

A MARVEL OF THE AGE, and no household should be withou’ 
it. It prevents as well as cures SHIN DISEASES, GOUT, RHETT. 
MATISM,GRAVEL and all KIDNEY DISEASES, AFFECTED LIVER 
HEADACHE, NAUSEA, BILE, WIND, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPA 
TION, DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY, FEVERS and AGUE, SLEEP 
LESSNESS, LASSITUDE, FOUL BREATH, and every disease brough 
on or aggravated by a disordered stomach, It is a specific agains 
Contagion, and an efficacious remedy for sudden and severe COUGH: 
COLDS, ASTHMA, the PILES, JAUNDICE, etc. 


It Purifies the Blood, Cleanses the Stomach and Bowels, and gives the whole system - 
Healthy and Delightful Tone. There never was a Medicine for the Nursery equal to it, an: 
being composed of berbs only, it can be given safely to infants. It is atriumph in medicin: 
harmless, yet efficacious. Invaluable in the family, on the road, at the mine, at sea, an: 
every where. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Grocers. . 


Redington & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents. 
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Pont the back 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH, — 
> Absolutely Pure. FIVE FOR $1.00, POSTAGE FREE 73 
| | GROSVENOR & RICHARDS. 
BOSTON, MASS 
= 3] 
kk, 
Pacific Ban 
3 Cor. & Sarsome Sts., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Capital. %1.000.000. Surplus, $550,000. | - 3? 
AGEN TS WANTED NOVELTY HARDWARE (0. 
- 
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Fine Etchings, Kare 


Artistic Frarrei9cs . 


SCENES AND FAMOUS PICTURES. 
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The Santa Clara Valley. 


THE GARDEN: OF 


The Real Estate Agency of 


JAMES ‘A. CLAYTON 


Offer the largest and best 


selection of property. 


Orchards, Vineyards and 


Homes a Specialty. 


Descriptive matter sent on 


Application. 


JAMES A. CLAYTON’ § REAL ESTATE. AGENCY. 


PICE’ AND SALESROOM: 


16 West Santa Clara Street, 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


Refer to First National Bank, San Jose Safe Deposit 


Bank of Savings. 
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CURES BY ABSORPTION 


WHEN OTHER PLASTERS FAIL. 


Gives warmth, 
for sighs. Pleurisy, Cramps, Kinks, Colds and 
Neuralgia yield) instantly. to the 


BELLCAPSIC. 


Handy to use, 
a household necessity ; 
Who use them, as superior 


and is endorsed by those 
to all. 


Be sure and get the BeLLcarsic with the 
printed on the baek. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH; 


FIVE FOR $1.00, POSTAGE FREE. 


GROSVENOR & RICHARDS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


relieves distress, and gives smiles 


and immediate in beneticial results: 


BELL 


TRADE MARK 


COLLRKS AND CUFFS 


FOR MEN 
Rubens, Angelo, ae Murillo AND BoYs 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


who wishes to avoid the annoyances of. laundering 
shonld have husbands and sons provided with the 


Linene Collars and Cuffs, 
Reversible and Finished on both sides alike. 


Always elegant, comfortable and easily adjusted. 

Unrivalled for cheapness, as the reversible princi- 
ple makes one collar equal to two. 

Both standing and turn-down in all desirable 
sizes and styles. 

No fretting, no worry, but clean linen always ready. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
six eents. Name size. catalogue free. 

Ten Collars, or tive patrs Ceatts, sold at. stores Sor 
cents 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Like the Texan’s Pistol. 


It isnot.often you need it, but when you do you need 
it awful bad. 


A remedy that absolutely cures fetid or bad smelling 
perspiration, especially of. the feet. No exeuse for any- 
one thus atiicted. Not a single failure. Every hox 
brings a recommendation. 

One dollar postal note to E. 
Owner and Proprietor Cooling Remedy, 
New Mexico. 


W. SPENCER, sole 
Albuquerque, 


PHOT OGI PH 


9/4 MARKET STREET 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The First Natlonal Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


-aid-up Capital, $1,500,000 Gold. 
Surplus Fund and Undivided Protits, $363,555.50 


Vice-President ............ GEO. A LOW. 


Assistant KLINE. 

Directors: Callag hai. J James M. Donahue, C. G. 
Hooker, G. C. Boardman, Geo. A. Low, Juimes Phelan, 
James Moflitt? N. Van Berge n, Jas. H. Jennings. 

COKR!FSPUNDENTS: London, Bank of Montre al: Dublin, 
Provincial Bank of Ireland: Paris, Hottingner & 
New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York; 
Hamburg, Hesse, Newman & Co.;. Boston, Blackstone 
National Bank ; Chicago, First National Bank. 


The Nevada Bank of San Francisco. 


Capital Paid Up — - - $3,000,000 


Agency at New York—t2 Wall Street. 
Agency at Virginia, Nevada. 


EXCHANGE AND TELEGRAPH 


TRANSFERS. 


Buys SELLS 


Issues ( ommercial and Traveleré redite. 


»_DRGROSVENORS 
— 


CALIFORNIA 


CRYSTALIZED 


Manufactured by 


BARBOUR & WASHBURN, 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


For richness and delicacy of flavor, perfect keeping 
qualities and excellence, these goods are guaranteed 
superior to any produced, either domestic or foreign. 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., 
DAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO AND NEW YORR, 


SOLE AGENTS: 
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COMMERCIAL HOTEL 


200 of the most Airy, Sunny 
and Comfortable Rooms 
in the City, at 


Special Rates by 
the month, 


4 


CARS from all the Railroads 
and Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


— 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS IN FURS. | Water Soe 
ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO. 


for the vear 


310 Sansoiine Street Dispenses with Fuel, Rubbing and Boiling. Can 
be used in bath, toilet, kitchen or laundry. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. | The Genuine manufactured only by 


J. J. APPLEGATE, 
OY 64 No. 12 Bush St., San Francisco. 
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hE: AS): 
FOR CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS, 


Is the largest institution ofthe kind on the continent.) The Medical and Surgieal Staff comprises the best talent in 
thecountry. There have been more cases of huruan deformities successfully treated than by any similar Institution 
More than 50,000 cases have been successfully treated. = Diseases which are made a specialty : Curvature of the Spine 
Hip Disease, and ail Diseases of the Joints, Crooked Limbs, Club Feet, Piles, Fistula, Nasal Catarrh and Paralysis. 


Send for Circulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 319 Bush St., San Francisco. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. ac 
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to present to the San brancis: 
jaiblic, Simultaneously with the appearance 
en the Continentand in the East, all the 
New and Unique Styles of UMBREETL AS, 
SHADES, PARASOLS, WHIPS, et 


and Yasasol> 


Has been selected with the preatest care, 


hence is very attractive. 


combined with Solid Worth, being vu 


‘ 


UMBRELLAS, SHADES. PARASOLS. ETC. 


Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. 


OUR FACILITIES 


tec suvzed aired We 


OUR STOCK 


Studied elegance in Styles and Colors, 


Intrinsic Value. 


OF 18S6— 


—SEASON 


LADIES’ UMBRELILUAS.—We propose 

astonish the Ladies of San. Francisco iit 
curexhibitof the most elegant designs in 
Stlk. Umbrellas, etc., ever offered in any 
city inthe world 


We are just in receipt of ous 
etc. They 
are oyrand, odd, handsome and 


‘very lenylish, you know, onsequently 


vely, are splendid 


OUR. (FOLD HANDEES.,. for desigu, 
finish, stvle, and artistic merit, have neve, 
heen excellecd, either for substantial work 
manshipoor sterling worth. 


FOR GENTLEMEN.— Silk Umbrellas 
Alpacca bordered, etc., ine Gold, Ivory, or 
Fancy Handles. 


CAN ES. — Gold, Ivory, -Buck Horn, 
Malacca, and all woods, handles, etc., in 
ill fancies, comfortable and distingue. The 
1 argeest and Finest Stock to select from 


ever offered in San Francisce, and at 


CANES MOUNTED. 


Moderate Prices! 


Repairing Fans a Specialty. Moderate Prices! 


J.D. BARR & SON, Pioneer Manufacturers. 


J. D. BARR, J. D. BARR & SON, 


Wholesale, Retail, 
No. 323 BUSH ST., Branch, No. 9832 MARKET ST., 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre.-é® Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre. 


to purchase in any quantity, used y 
postage stamps from Japan, Mexico, 
Sandwich Islands, Australia, or any 


Central orSouth American countries, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


desired with persons who can furnish 


TO $2500 HOUSES. 


Correspondence 
Address, 


CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Akron, Ohio. 


ARE YOu CORPULENT? 


TO LADIES 
@ is a Safe, Permanent and 


Healthful Flesh Reducer— Ten © Fifteen Pounds a Month 
NO POISON. pIPO-MALENE never fails to permanently 
evelop the uat and Form. Non-injurious 
AUT Y of Face and Form cured to every Lady using our 
Tollet ulaites. Unexcelled in America for removing — 
Blemishes, Flesh Worms, (Biack-Heads,) Wrinkles, Pock-Marks, 
(stamps or silver) for Particulars, Testimonials, 
.by Return Mail. Mention article wanted. Chichester 
Chesianl Co., 2815 Madison Square, Philada, Pa. 


Plates, with Bills of Material 
‘stimates.of Cost. 
price, 


Wm. T. Comstock, 23 Warren St., N. ¥. 


Paper Portfolio, 


Mes Miss OT. 8. Ingalsbe: 


Chamberlain. 


ey 


Charmbect ain & dngatsbe, 


DESIGNING, DRAWING AND . ENGRAVING ON 


219 St. 


San Francisco. 
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ESCONDIDO. 


Escondido never looked. fairer than in 
spring, 30 years ago. ‘The great plain was a 
blaze of poppies and violets, marigolds, tulips 
and lilies; while the gentle slopes leading 
away from it shone with all the colors of the 
rainbow beneath the host of larkspurs, paint- 
ed cups, phacelias and four-o’clocks. The 
wild oats in places waved in dense ranks, 
high as a horseman’s head, completely hiding 
the spangled carpet that robed the land 
from plain to hill top; and along the low- 
lands the alfileria reached out its pin shaped 
seeds, almost up to one’s waist. 

When the somber tints of summer crept 
over the brilliant display, the land was lovely 
still. The old live oaks stood darkly green 
above the plain on which the ripened alfile- 
ria and burr-clover now lay, spread in a 
light brown carpet, six inches deep; the 
sycamores along the creek were draped with 
wild grape-vines, and the queen sumacs on 
the hills were all aglow with white blossoms. 

As its owner rode over it, and looked at 
his herds waddling with fat, and then over 
the landscape over which the soft sea breeze 
was playing, as he thought of the long train 
of bright, cool days in summer, and the long 
series of bright warm days, even in the wettest 
winters ; as he looked at the rank vegetation, 
rank even in death, and thought of the water 
stored in the distant hills that could be 
brought upon the land, he said to himself: 

‘* Surely this land was not made for stock 
‘Thousands of people in the East are 
‘Thousands 


range. 
dying for such a land as this. 
more are sighing for a place where they can 
escape the rigors of eastern winters, yet not 
be roasted with the southern summers, shaken 
to death with malaria, o: eaten up by insect 


torments. ‘There is the very land they want. 


It can’t be long before they find it out.” 

So thought its new American owner, who 
had just bought it from the old Spanish 
owner at about twenty cents per acre. 


Eleven years rolled around yet the climate 
seeker came not. ‘The beautiful slopes 
around the Bay of San Diego showed not a 
single house, and old San Diego lay quietly 
sleeping, as it had slept for near half a cen- 
tury. | 

** It is only a question of time” said the 
owner as he rode over it again. ‘* But time 
is a hard chap to overtake. I guess I'll sell 
and take things easy.” 

He sold, sold that broad and fertile ranch 
at three times what he paid—sixty cents per 
acre for the finest plow land, and fruit and 
gardening soil, upon which the sun shines! 

The long predicted climate seeker began 
at last to come to Southern California. But 
his steps were warned away from San Diego 
county by numerous disinterested friends 
in the counties above who told him it was all 
a desert inhabited only by rattlesnakes, 
scorpions and tarantulas. los Angeles grew; 
Riverside sprung in a wealth of green from 
most desolate, dreary and dry of all Califor- 
nia’s plains; Pasadena from a heap of sandy 
looking hills that bore nothing but scrubby 
brush and cactus, rose into the fairest and 
richest of settlements ; San Diego city lay 
dozing upon the wreck of its brilliant railroad 
hopes ; but the valley of Escondido like the 
rest of the charming interior valleys of San 
Diego county, still lay unknown and unsus- 
pected by the great world without. 

Tired of isolation, and sick with deferred 
hope, its new owner sold it four years ago 
for less than $10 an acre, and moved away 
to Los Angeles county where there was some 
“life,” and ‘‘educational. advantages” for 
his children. 

He would do better to return to-day, for 
life is here in earnest now, and the educa- 
tional advantages are fast outstripping those 
of Los Angeles. 

Already the present owners have received 
back all their purchase money and all ex- 
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Escondido. 7 


penses, with a fair interest thereon, yet have 
five-sixths of the ranch left, the very best part 
of it. They have pursued a policy that to 
many might seem a bad one, yet its wisdom 
is now apparent. Instead of offering lands 
very low at first, so as to induce settlement, 
they have kept them ata fair price, so as to 
ensure a good class of settlers, and a class 
who buy to build and not to hold. In addi- 
tion to this they have made improvements in 
advance of the demand for them, and the 
effect is striking. Escondido is now a point 
sought by the tourist, and its fine hotel, 
perched on its breezy knoll, looking over the 
whole sweep of valley and its slopes, 1s 
always full. The town is fast expanding 
under such influences, and being the central 
trading point for several rich agricultural dis- 
tricts, has its future well assured. 

All the conveniences of a small city are 
here, a new bank with a capital of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, composed of some 
of San Diego’s most solid citizens, stores of 
all kinds, warehouses, livery stables, tele- 
phones, and what not. An elaborate system 
of water works is now under way to be fin- 
ished at once, with an ample reservoir one 
hundred and forty feet above the town. The 
water is-from the underflow or ancient chan- 
nel of the present creek, which, coming from 
the high, pure, granite hills of Bear Valley, 
is the best of mountain water. ‘There are 
no saloons in Escondido, and. none will be 
allowed. 

The members of the Escondido company 
witha few others, have bought the San Marcos 
rancho, a rich grant adjoining Escondido, 
and. between it and the coast. Through 
this the company will at once run a steam 
motor road from Escondido to Oceanside, 
on the California Southern Railroad. | ‘This 
will be done without regard to the movements 
of the Santa Fé or Southern Pacific roads, 
both of which have located lines through 


here, and are moving upon San Diego by 
the ‘‘inside route,” which must. pass through 
Escondido. ‘This inner route through Es- 
condido, Bernardo, Poway and El Cajon, is 
the line that should have been adopted at 
first by the California Southern. This road 
has but lately attempted to correct its mis- 
take; while the Southern Pacific, so long 
asleep over everything relating to San Diego 
county, suddenly awakes and is striving now 
to occupy the field first. 

Standing now upon any commanding point, 
and comparing Escondido of to-day with 
Escondido one year ago, one cannot. but ask 
whether anyone really knows anything about 
Southern. California or its future. A quiet, 
sleepy old sheep ranch, twelve miles away 
from a railroad station, thirty-five miles from 
anything that could be dignified with the 
name of a town, and over one hundred miles 
from anything like a city, now bears a town 
of nearly a thousand people upon its slope, 
while all over it are springing up handsome 
places, whose owners have invested thousands 
in the land alone. 

That there would in time be an overflow 
of climate seekers upon these interior valleys, 
was of course to be expected, but no one ex- 
pected to see it come so soon, or with such 
a rush. And yet there is no excitement or 
craze about the movement. ‘The buyers are 
calm, deliberate and cautious ; looking over 
the ground thoroughly, and examining various 
places before buying. It is only the result 
of a determination on the part of many, to 
have a home beneath these smiling. skies, 
cost what it may. The proportion of those 
who are pleased with the country is growing 
constantly greater, and as yet no place has 
pleased so many as Escondido. It is a re- 
markable faet, that of the six hundred per- 
sons who have bought into Escondido within 
the last year, not one has sold out of it. 
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INV ALI DS 
PRIVAT? HOSPITAL. 
620 Folsom Street, San Francisco. 
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HOME and Private Hospital for Invalids has been opened in San Francisco by Dro WoS. Wintwell. The object ot 
H the Hospital is to afford a home aiid at the same time careful nursing and medical attention to those who are out 
of hexlth, orwho are in need of special treatment. The rooms are large and well furnished, and patients can be 
assured of receiving every comfort. ‘The location is very central, being within three blocks of the Palace Hotel. 

The household affairs are under the charge of Mrs. HW H.Bell, who is well known to be thoroughly capable and 
competent of filling the position of Matron. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


For a check for $20 we will print aten line advertise 
ment in One Million issues of leading American News- 

apers and complete the work within ten days. This 

at the rate of only one fifth of a centa line, for 1,000 
Circulation! The advertisement will appear in but 
@ single issue Of any paper, and consequently will be 
placed before One Million different newspaper pur- 
chasers ;—or FIVE MILLION Reapers if it is true, asis 
sometimes stated, that every newspune. is looked at 
by five persons on an average. Ten ‘ines will aecoim 
modate 2bout 7) words. Address with copy of Adv, 
and check, or send.0 cents for Book of 136 paves. 
GEO. P. KOWELL & CO., 10 SprucE Sr., New YORK. 

We have ‘he issued a new edition (the 16lst) of our 
Book called “ Newspaper Advertising.”” It has 176 

es, and amony its contents may be named the fol. 

owing Lists and Catalogues of Newspapers :— 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK CITY, with 
their Advertising Rates. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING more 
than 13.000 population, omitting all but the best. 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS , CITIES HAVING more 
than 2).000 population, omitting al! but the best 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS IN which to ad- . 
vertise every section of the country: being a choice 
selection made up With great care, guided by long 


experience. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN A STATE. The best one for an 
advertiser to useif he will.use burt one. 

BARGAINSIN ADVERTISING IN DAILY Newspapers 
in many principal cities and towns, a List which offers 
peculiar in‘lucements to some advertisers, 

LARGESY’r CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of all 
American papers issuing regularly more than 25,000 


copies. 

THE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cover 

ing every town of over 5,000 
pulation and every impor: 
ant county seat. 

SELECT LIST OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, in which ad- 
vertisements are inserted at 
half price. 

5.493 VILLAGE NEWSPA. 
PERS in which advertise. 
ments are inserted for $41 a 
line and appee in the whole 
lot—one-half of all the Ameri- 
ean Weeklies. 


Sent to any address for THIRTY CENTS 


LOS ANGELES! 
HOMES 


ULL information concerning the garden spot 
of the world, beautiful LOS ANGELES, 
THE LIVELIEST AND MOST PROSPEROUS 
‘TION OF THE Pactric Coast, furnished 
Vv the Los Angeles 
a mammoth wo WEEKLY MIRROR, 
column paper, the best Weekly in California. Send 
for it. Six months, $1; one vear, $2. 


IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNI A. 


THE DAILY TIMES 


BY MAIL, PCST’ PAID: 


Dany and Sunpay, per month - - 85 
DAILY and SUNDAY, per quarter. - - 2.25 
DatLy and Sunpay, per year - - 9.00 
SUNDA Y, ‘per vear - - - - 2.00 


Pur Times is the only Morning Republican 
Newspaper printed in. Los Angeles that owns the ex- 
elusive right to publish here the dispatches 
of the Associated Press, the greatest 
news-gathering organization 
in the world, 


THE TIMES-MIRROR CO., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Address— 


w 
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catalogue sent free. 
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These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 


are utilized, 
and are guar- 
anteed to give 
more power 
with less wa- 
ter than any other 
wheel made. 

Estimates furnished on 
built and wdapted to suit any 


- particular case. Fine illustrated 


Address the Manufacturers, 


| SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


BEAUTIFUL 


~ 


In the United MeN Canada 
53 


ORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 

EST FOR HEALTH, 

conomy and Beauty. 


% Buttons at front instead 
ft Clasps. 


This old fisher read to find 
Marks of fish of certain kind; 
For he always wished to be 
bright enough, at least, to see 
If the fish his angle caught 
Was the very ash he sought. 

‘i Moran— who fish the 
streams of commerce Jor S5HAW- 
KNIT, should read thé advertise- 
—=> ments, and be prepared to look 
Sor the Shawknit trade-mark on 


the toe. Send to SHaWw 
STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass., for Post-Paid Parcel List. 


THERE! and “9 other latest popular songs, 
A » Words and Music, only 10c.! 


St. Louis Carp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


2?” Be sure your Corset is 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere. Send for Circular 


FERRIS 3 BROS, Manutactarer 


GAT'S -EYE 
ARF-PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possesses the 


341 Bro peculiar ray of light or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 

FREUD & SONS. “SAN, FRANCISCO, lark. havea limited stock only, and offer vou for 
8 ) only 44 ets,, post paid. The samein Ear Drops, choice. 
WHOLESALE A rrae illuatrated catalogue of Mineral 


Delica ete. Trade Supplied, 
i. Tv. AMM EN, "9: > 16th St., Denver, Col, 


NOW REMINGTON 


Ts the Latest Improved, 
Best and Cheapest Sewing Machine 

in the market. 

MAKES LESS NOISE, 


AND MORE CONVENIENT THAN ANY OTHER 
MACHINE IN THE MARKET. 


Most Complete, 


IT RUNS. EASIER, IS SIMPLER 


For Prices, ete., address 


Cc. SHAWL, 
NO. 80 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


NEEDLES, OILS AND STAPLE SUPPLIES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
SEWING MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Sewing Machines of all kinds Repaired and Rebuilt. 
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Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, liteless, and | 
indescribably miserable; both physically and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or bloating 
after eating, or of “ goneness,”’ or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or. 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, | 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “floating | 
specks’’ betore the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, Constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity 7 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symiptoms, you are suffering from inost 
common of American inaladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity ol 
svinptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to directions tor a 
reasonable length of time, It not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin. Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 
nation. 

br. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, Cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
uppetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 
and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and 


strength. In malarial districts, this wondertfu\ 
medicine. has gained great rade in curing 
Fever and pau. Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 


and kindred ases. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 


Scrofula. Salt-rheum, Fever-sores,”” Scaly 


Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bac 
_ blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, 


Great Eating Uleers 


and invigorating medicine. 
Especially 


rapidly heal under its benign influence. 


has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ke 


Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, 


Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joint Disease, 
| ** White Swellings,’’ Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 


larged Glands. Send ten cents in stumps fora larg: 
Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseus: x, or 


' the same amount fora Treatise ou Scrotulous <At- 


fections. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Scrofula of the Lungs, is arrested and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in. the Garlicr stuges 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this tow 
world-tamed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thonwiet 
seriously of calling it his “CONSUMPTION une,” 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-clears 


ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 


is unequaled, not only as a remedy tor Constiinp- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of thc 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness ot 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Ast 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affeetions, it is an etti- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

*~Send ten cents in stamps tor Dr. Pierce's bowl 
Address, 


» 


on Consumption. 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


is offered by 
the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, tora case ol 
Chronic Nasal Catarrb, which they 
cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.— Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, Uis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and Somatger 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of. offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is changed and has a nasal twang; the breath is_ 
offensive; smnell and taste are impaired; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental depression, a 
hacking cough, and general debility. Oniy a few 
of the above-named symptoms are likeiv to” be 
present in anv one case. Thousands of. cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
grave. No disease is so common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more wunsuc- 
cessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage's Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Oatarrh, *“* cold in the head,” Coryza, and 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists everywhere; 5) cents 


THE ORIGINAL 


verce s 
ASTCeS LITTLE 


uréeative LIVER 
PILLS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
FOR DR. PILRRCE’S PELLETS, OR LIITLle 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


Being entirely vegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, al- 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give . 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 
rungements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce's Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets over so great a varicty of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the. system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
caping their sanative influence. Sold by 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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| 
YOU 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES|  TAUZY, GIFFORD & CO 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Routes, Booksellers RY Stationers 


Southern Pacific Company 
| 3 
Daily Express and Emigrant Trains.make prompt | FOREIGN BOOKS, 
connections with the s se veral Railw ay Lines 


_| 122 GEARY STREET, FRANCISCO. 
NEW YORK $ NEW ORLEANS 


We keep in Stock a full line of French, Spanish, 


Portuguese and Italian Books, Catalogues of same 
With the several Steamer Lines to farnished-on application. 
ROPEAN’ PORTS Subseriptions taken to all Fore ign Periodicals at the 
lowest rates 
Serre We receive allthe latest French and Spanish novelties 


as soon. as published. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Attached to Overland Express Trains. | ANTED ! 
W 


THIRD - CLASS SLEEPING : CARS 
| Copies of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. for 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
: February, 1883 and September 18843 for 
which 85 cts. per copy will be paid ut office of 
“ts .Tickets sold, sleeping Berths secured, and othe r OV ERL AND MON THI CO 415 5 Montgomery 
4 


information given upon applic ation at the: Compariy’s 


Othees, where passengers Call ling in person Can secure Street, Soin Fr une isco. 
choice of routes, etc. 


No additional charge for Berths in Third-class Cars, 


> RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, CHII ION BE A CH, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 


For Sate on Reasonable Terms: IMPORTER OF —— 


Apply to, or sadrees, books & Line Stationery, 


Land Agent, Land Agent, 107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
San Francisco, S.P.R.R., San France’ sco. 
Opposite Necidental Hotel, San Franciscex 
H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G.H. and S.A. Ry., San Antonio, Tex. NMIonograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
kneraved New Books. The Latest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
A N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, Cards Alwavs im Stock. Marcus Ward's Cele- 
General Manager, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. brated Lrish ‘Linen Papers and envelopes, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LIBERAL OFFER 
Phe Publishers of Paciric the Pubhshers 
of.“ THE have made special 


arrangements for Club Rates. 


The firstnumber of Pacific” was published in August, (857, 
[tis the oldest paper on this coast, and, exrcept the it 
is the oldest paper of any kind in this city. Old residents know tts 


calue, and younger people can learn tts character by sending for 


simple coptes, which will be sent to any address FREE. 
The “Pacific” and “ Overland’ will be sent to one address for $5.00 per Year. 
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SNELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


568 TWELFTH STREET, OAKLAND, 


TERM BHGINS MONDAY, AUGUST 
Pupils fitted to eater the State U niversity and Vassar or Smith College. 


FALL, 
Full Seminary Course of Instruction. 
Send for Circular to 


CAL. 
=, 1887. 


The First National of Fresno, California, 


CAPITAL STOCK, &100,000 00. 
President J. H: BRALY. 
Viee-Preside nt FAYMONVILLE. 

W. K, JAMES: 


Cashier 


Directors:—J. H. 
FAYMONVIL L FE, HIRAM M ABU RY, 


Makes Collections, Issues Letters of Credit, Buys 
and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


HALL 


BANKERS, 


BRALY. W...H: CHANCE, WH. 
O.J. WOODWARD. 


STANDARD 


SAFES 


SAFFEs FOR 


MERCHANTS, 


JEWELERS, Ete. 


Dwelling House Safes, | 
Fire-Proof Safes, 
Burglar-Proof Safes. 


Safes sold on Installment plan. 


Send-for prices and circulars. 


HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


and 213 California $t., San Franciseo, 


EK. SNELL, 
RICHARD B. SNEL L, 
can secure 


LADY AGENTS (27 


ta, employment at $50 to $100 per 
tc selling Queen City Sup- 
rtera, Sample outfit free, 
Xddreas Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Philadelphia, to 
Jay CooKRr, will 
Sept. 28. For 

Montgomery 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of 
begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, 
Circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 


Co., Pa. 
Emeritus Principals. 


ATISs M. L. BONNEY, 
A. As DILL AYE, 


Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT. 
J. EASTMAN, 


Educational Institution for Boys on 


ST, MATTHEW'S HALL, 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 


c 

@® 

CrassicAL Scuoou. §& 
© 

© 

ct 


Under Military Discipline. 


Special attention and advantages for fitting 
boys for a Scientific or Classical Course. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


The Leading Private. 
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ASTHMA CURED 
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SMOKE BALL. 


Santa CLARA. April 15, 1887. 
Curbolic Snoke Ball Co.—GENTLEMEN: I cau say this of the Carbolic 
smoke Ball: For some years past I have been troubled with bronchial 


catarrh, and for the last four years it has been complicated with asthma in- 


its worst and most distressing form, and 1 have suffered as only those 
troubled with asthma can suffer. I breathed with difficulty, and at times I 
have been taken with a fit of coughing, and I have coughed till I was black 
in the face and have had-to loose my collar to prevent strangulation; I have 
been unable to enjoy an unbroken night’s sleep during the last four years. 
I have tried every remedy that I have seen advertised, and have burned 
saltpeter, stramonium, cubebs and different kinds of pastils, and have also 
spent much money for doctors, but with only temporary benefit. The Smoke 
Ball was recommended to me, and althongh I had no faith in it I purchased 
one to test its merits, and also a Debellator. and about three weeks ago I 
commenced treatment: I was not only astonished but gratified to experience 
a relief from the very commencement of the treatment. My cough has im- 
proved wonderfully; I can breathe easier and my sleep is not disturbed. My 
catarrh has also been getting less troublesome, and I feel like a new man, 
and from the benetit that 1 have derived from the Smoke Ball and the con- 
stitutional treatment, I am confident that f am rapidly getting well. I have 
been sueh a sufferer inyself and: have spent so much experimenting that if 
this will induce some sufferer to get cured, [ will feel that this testimonial 
has not been written in vain. I will be pleased to answer any inquiries at 


my place of business. 
THOMAS RILEY, 
Proprietor Universal Bakery, Santa Clara, 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL COMPANY, 
Rooms 7, 8, 9 and 10, cor. Market & Kearny Sts. 


Entrance, 652 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘Smoke Ball” and “ Debellator Package” sent by mail, with 
full directions, on receipt of price, $5... (Smoke Ball 33, and Debel- 
lator $2), and two postage stamps. Remit by P. O. or Wells, Fargo 
& Co, Money Order, or coin through Wells, Fargo & Co's. Express. 

In ordering, mention The Overland Monthly. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING ~ DOMESTIC” 


Do not fail to see it before buying «a Sewing Machine. 


J. W. EVANS, 29 Post Street. San Francisco. 


made to order. 


AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S: FILES. 


Hi. MOOR, 
Standard, Library and Illustrated Books suitable 
for Presents, at Lowest Prices. 


415 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
NEAR CALIFORNIA, — SAN FRANCISCO 


DR. GATES 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN 


71 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. STE A M 3 ATHS 


Saws of every description on hand or : 
722 Montgomery Street, 


Near Washington, SAN FRANCISCO. 
BE8T SHAMPOOING AND ATTENDANCE: 
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WEEK 


A Canadian Journal of Politics, Society & Literature. 


Published every Thursday at 


OO per annum. 


Independent in Politics, THE WEEK appeals by a comprehensive Table of Contents 
to the different tastes which exist within the cirele of a cultured honie. 


An average of fifteen short crisp Editorials is given in each number, upon CANADIAN, 
AMERICAN and ENGLISH POLITICS and LITERATURE. 


Amongst the regular contributirs is Professor GOLDWIN SMITH; and a distinguished 
public man in London has undertaken to snpply regularly an English Letter. Paris and 
Washington Letters will appear at regular intervals. 


In addition, there are special contributions from some of the ablest: writers in the Do- 


minion and the United States. 


AN 


THE WEFK is one of the most iniuential journals i 
Canada.— Truth, London, Enaland. 

La pensee a large envercure est condensee en que iques 
pages dans un style philosophique, chatie, magistral.- 

A most excellent journal.— Chicago Current, 

THE WEEK is superb.— Vanity 

THE WEEK has made a good Inipression and occupies 
a position of no small influence in the Dominions— 7h 
til, 


We ean mention with emphatic approval THe EEK, 
one of the ablest papers on the 

THE WEEK his already takena well-earned position as 
one of the leading journals aniong our neighbors Poston 
Howe 

THE WEEK is rapidly inaking a placeand a reputation, 
taking high rank among the menibers of the Canudian 
press, Cours 

THE WEEK is certainly good. erieugh to win’ stecess 
Bufthalo 

The editorig aga contributed 
order of merit.—Bilfast Republican Journal, 

THE WEEK has a Of itsown. editorials 
especially, are characterized by a Catholie and judicial 
fone that comport well with the dignity true ex porn 
ent of Canadian enterprise and culture.— 
Vichigan, 

We recommend THE WEEK to businessmen, politicians, 
men of literary tastes, and, in short, to the reading pub- 


lie gene rally, as a journal combining a great variety of 


subjects all specially handled by able writers, each in his 
specialty. Among these it is sutiicient to give the name 
of Prof Goldwin Smith, who takes a leading part as-a 
contributor to the colums Of THE 


| 


OPINTON 


The magazine is tull of well-written editorials about 
the doings of the world with a particular and quite nat 
ural regard for Sritish interests, Whenever they. touch 
polities. Sut there is also a vast amount of general read 
Ing matter of great value to lovers of literavure.— Wor/d 
Travel 

It is a-remarkable truth that there is not in the United 
States a weekly literary publication to compare with or 
even to approach in the Toronto WEEK. 
Its pages display as much eigot into all their subjects 
as those of the London Spectator,- —JSéersey City Herald, 

“T take only one English weekly paper, 7/e Spectator, 
and one Canadian, Ti. Week, and as a rule I should be 
Puzzie “lL tosav which I should miss most.’—+From a letter 
hy Thomas Hy: thes. author Tom Browws School Daus.” 

We all like your paper, THe WEEK very much. We 
have mot so ood a one of the kind in England.—C. B. 

THE WrEK is good reading. It is the best journat I 
have seen from vour side of the Atluntic.—Editor of the 
Bolton Adroitisn, Bugiand, 

There can be no doubt that thorough, high-class, in 
dependent journal like WEEK, not wholly or even 
muniy givenwup to polit cal matters, cannot have other 
thana beneticial influence on the Country. — Toronto Globe, 

The real value of the p- per consists of this; It. gives us 
in the tirst place a good deal of the best criticism from 
ove of the most brilliant of modern pens; it gives us the 
expression of the opinions of young men W ho: are not par- 
tixans, and itaffords the only vehicle for purely literary 
effort which the press affords, Tite WEEK fills its own 
literary office wth much skill, and while we do not.al- 
Wavs agree with it. we recognize its value and wish it 
success. Tordnte, The Daily Mail, 

We want a journal like THE WEEK, and we are glad to 
know that we have a reading community large enough to 
support and apprec iate it. — Toronto World, 


C. BRACKETT ROBINSON, Publisher, 


5 JORDAN STREET, 
Yess Sample Copies sent Free on application. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
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ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wHIrTE, the gums 
rosy, and the breath sweet. those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Drugg:sts and Pancy-Goods Dealers. 


Barry's 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


invigorating. beautitving. and imparting 
Sand silken softness to the hair. the 
oldest amb-the best. vet strane sav it the 


cheapest article in the market. 
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If you wish to keep your magazine from bey lest or 
torn use a 


“COMMON SENSE BINDER,” 


SIZE FOR~ 
OVERLAND. SCRIBNER’ S. CENTURY. HARPER'S 
MONTHLY. ATLANTIC and _IPPINCOTTS. 


75 Cents each, post-paid. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 


$1.50 each, post-paid. 
Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and 
mention this mnagazine. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN'S-- SONS, 
10 Murray. 3st. New York. 


AND SATIN RIBBONS} 


at one-half regular 
store prices, Ribbon 
manufacturers usu- 
aily sell only tothe 
wholesale 
they in tu rn supply 
the retail trade at 
protit of from 16 to 
recent: the store 
retailing it 
by the yard, must 
make Pa: pro St of at 
least.’5 per cent. to 
Pay fe nt, clerk hire, 
Thi is ning 
why good ribbonis 
expensive. We 
propose tosave 
you all these 
middlemen’s 
and with 
that end in view, 
have prepared an 
assorted package of 
extra quality rib- 
bons, different 
widths, In all the 
most fashionable 
shades, adapted for 
Bonnet Strings, 
Neck Wear, Trim- 
ming for Hats and 
Dresses, Bows 
Scarfs, Fancy W oh 
&c., &c., at the ex- 
tremely low price of 
or 4 pack 
ages to one address 
for ®1.05. Get three of your lady to order a package at 
cents each, and th your own free. pieces less than 
one yard in len gth. atisfaction guarantee 


Knickerbocker Specialty Co., Box 688 New York. 


CHAS. VAN VLEGK KEITH, 
23 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Tue St. James HotTEt. 


Conspicuous among the buildings which 
ornament the city of San Diego is the St. 
James Hotel. There is no handsomer, 
more convenient or better conducted hotel 
in Southern California. It is located on the 
corner of Sixth and F streets, opposite the 
Post Office. It was opened to the public 
in 1885, and can accommodate about 350 


The cost of the building was 


guests. 
$100,000, and the num- 
ber of rooms ts over two 
hundred; it has 20 bay- 
window rooms, large, sun- 
ny and elegant, and many 
choice suits. Its kitchen 
has a French chef, with 


two assistant French 
cooks. The St. James Is 


the largest hotel in San Diego. 


The hotel was constructed with the, sole. 


idea of combining comfort, elegance, Gen- 


venience; and a stroll over the building shows”*. 


how thoroughly the idea has been carried 
out. 
throughout, and in connection with every 


house 1s. elegantly furnished 
room is a system of electric bells for the call 


of house servants, etc. 


San Diego is becoming the great health 
resort of the Continent, and the St. James 
offers peculiar charms as a home-like resi- 
dence for the health-seeker. Here, he will 
find every comfort, and can enjoy the in- 
numerable advantages of the wonderful 
climate, the attractive drives, the sails upon 
the blue bay, and rambles along the pleas- 
ant beaches. Each day is crowded with 
interest and pleasure; re- 
turning health flushes the 


cheeks of the worn-out 
business man and_ the 
weary invalid. 

Free coaches to the 


hotel attend all trains and 
steamers. 
‘ferms are modeerat 
‘The St. James is fully prepared with every 
requirement for comfort and pleasure. The 
proprietor, Dr. Remondino, is one of San 
Diego’s most sterling men, and the great hotel 
over which he presides with such urbane and 
polite attention is known East and West, 
North and South, as a great resort and home 


for the traveling public. 


THE 
SATHER BANKING COMPANY. 


Incorporated March .21. 1887. 


Subscribed Capital, $1,250,000 
Paid Up, - . - $500,000 
Vice-President 


DirEecToRS--Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


A: Chabot. 


BONESTELL & CO. 
PAPER 


WAREHOUSE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, 


401 & 403 SANSOME ST., 


COR. SACRAMENTO. 
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R. WETMORE 
AGENTS SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 


Have earned the reputation of being the most thoroughly reliable Firm 
in all their dealings in 


REAL ESTATE 


We have the Finest FARMING LANDS, in large and small tracts, 
in all parts of the country, suitable for every kind of Farming, 
Fruit Growing and Grazing, and at prices to suit 
every individual. 


The Best 
Business ‘Blocks 
and. Lots 


Lhe 
Choicest Tracts for 
Capitalists and 


Colontes, 
with San Diego, 
Mood and Water National City, 
in ‘ and 
abundance, elsewhere. 


Beautifully Improved places for Country Residences, Suburban Homes 
and City: Dwellings, Handsome Grounds, Fine Orchards 
and Groves of Tropical Fruits. 


MONEY LOAN 


We take charge of Property, pay Taxes, Insurance, 
etc., for non-residents. 


Correspondence solicited 


; 
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How to Raise Water! 


the cheapest and best way to secure Plenty 
a y r ar of Water, is to buy a 
CYC LON E Windmill. 


Renrentber these Prices ! 


10ft. Mills, 850 
AS ft. | 
A’. * 150 
24 Ti: A? 
No More 
and No Less. 


The Buyer Paying Freight. 


We have about One Hundred local agents, and IF YOU WANT 
A MILL, write us, and we will send you name of the 
nearest, who will furnish you a Mill at the : 
ABOVE Prices.—Freight added. 


SHEND NOWV for Illustrated Catalogue. 


934 and 936 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


\ 
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SUMMER STYLES, 


WESTERN HOUSE BUTTERICK’S CELEBRATED PAPER PATTERNS 


For Ladies, Misses, Bovs and Little Children’s 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. | garments, unequalled for style and reliability, sales 
exceed those of all other patterns combined. Cata- 
logues mailed free. Large catalogue of Stamping 


GEO, WAPPEL, “y Proprietor. Patterns and Art Needle Work, locts, Postage 


Paid. Plush, Felt and Linen St imped Goods. 


STAMPING TO ORDER, 


First-Class in every respect. Free Best $1.00 and $3.00 Stamping Outfits. 
“ Busses” and polite attention. H. A. DEMING, 124 Post Street, S. F. 
Are you using Wellington's tmproved EgaFood for Poultry? RASS. 
CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
Every Grocer, FRUIT and every 
Every Druggist VARIETY of SEEDS, 
Sells It ! 


TRADE SUPPLIED 


LAN PD: 


The Umpersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 
Unimprov ed Agricultural, Horticultural and Timber Lands. 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 


Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 
J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
. FRESNO REAL. ESTATE. 

The article in this issue of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, devoted to the resources of Fres- 
no, and written by the Secretary of The Board of Trade, ought to attract the attention of 
many home-seekers and investors to this rich region. Such persons should visit or write to 
the land office of Mr. S. N. Griffith; Fresno City. 

Mr. Griffith is now the General Manager of the Pacific Colony, a new enterprise five 
miles southeast of Fresno. ‘The Colony tract is a very superior body of land, supplied with 
canals, water, and non-assessable water rights. he price of this land is only fifty dollars 
per acre, one-fourth cash, and the remainder in one, two and three years at nine percent. 
This land attracts the attention of every horticulturist, and is adapted to the greatest vari- 
ety of profitable crops. 

Mr. Griffith has various additions to the town of F resno, such as Griffith’s Addition, and 
Hazelton Addition, have all proved most profitable investments for every  pur- 
chaser. He has placed no less than one hundred and eight acres on the market, and sold 
it all, in city lots of 25x15o0 ft. at $62% to $150 each, and the price of these lots is 
steadily rising. 

long experience in practical business, and long personal acquaintance with almost 
cvery farmer and horticulturist in the prosperous County of Fresno has given Mr. Griffith 
peculiar advantages in Real Estate over the vast area of fertile land, eighteen hundred 
square miles In extent, which is the ‘‘heart of Fresno.’ 

Address, S. N. GRIFFITH, Griffith’s Land Office, Fresno, California. 
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JOHN |. REDICK, Presivenr. L.N. BREED, Vice-Presivenr Wm. F. BOSBYSHELL, Caswier 


Southern California National Bank 
Paid in Capital, $100,000. Authorized Capital, $500,000. 
GOR. FIRST AND SPRING STREETS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


L. N. BREED,  NEWELA, H; A. BARULAY, 

Day, ALEX:: PENNEY, M. GRAHAM, 

W. F.- Joun Repick. 


CHARLES: Day, A. ‘BARCLAY, Ben. WARD; 
M. Gir KRANK RADER, Kk. BosBysHELL, 
Joun Repick, ALEXANDER PENNEY, M. HAGAN, 
He To NEWELL, WinniaM CoLbLrer, SULLIVAN, 
MoS... Tew rs, IS ANE, J.°R. MrEARD, 
MC, 4@RAIFAM, YOUNG, 0), DAYTON, 

—— 


This bank is in its infancy, not yet a year old. It has the largest number of 
stockholders of any bank in the City. Its officers were well selected and are men of 
large means and high business and social standing. They are bankers in the full sense 
of the word and seem to realize the fact that its money is made from the public and its 


patrons, and to be polite, prompt and obhging is a part of the bank’s Capital. 
The business of the bank has increased in the last three months over 50 per 
eent., and to-day is considered one among the strong and popular banks of Los 


Angeles, and we predict before long it will become one of the great banking institu- 


tions of Southern California. 
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TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 


it 
- 


THE NEED OF It. 
Articles of great value are constantly appearing 
in the secular and religious periodicals; and. any 
one who does not save valuable newspyiper matter, 
is losing a great deal. The words of One wiser 
than Solomon, are pertinent here: “Gather wp the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 

But all the methods for preserving 
clippings, previously In use, have 
take too much time to find them, to fold, re-fold, and 
replace them, ane. are not handy for rapid reference. 
Now the 


NeWspaper 


de je Cis:—— 


ToricaL Scrar-Book System 
does away with all these difficulties. With 
library. any literary person secures. (in handsome 
and at his fingers’ ends) asvstematic cliassi- 
fall valuable newspaper matter. Tt as 


this 


form. 
feation oO 


not one or two serap-books filled with all sorts of 


matter, but 
Separate ScRAP- Book 
for each important subject, made erpress/y jor the 
purpose, With the tle lettered on. the back (See 
ent above.) 
Its ADVANTAGES. 

Ist. All the matter upon any given subject is col- 
lected together, and can be tound a inement. 
There isno hunting t 
or folding, re-tolding, or re ing. A 
muc lage at the fop and bottom ot an tele, 
In its place. This them: to be 
When no longer desired, or parts of them to be cut 
out for platform: or other use. 


rhe done, 
touch of 
ane it-is 
re moved 


Tt saves time. 


ode Tt is handy for suggestion, aswell as tor refer- 
ence,-—a feature possessed by ho other svVstem, 
rh than 
Inches,— vet 
material. 


4th. Jt ts convenient in size, being 
an ordinary hand. volume,—65x 10 
large enough to preserve any amount of 
containing 120) pages. 

oth. A handsome adiition to the book shelves, fill- 
ing them with a fine set of leather-backed -books. 
looking like a. finely-bound Eneyelonedia,—and 
they are nothing less than that when fled with 
choice cuttings. 

6th. And cheap beyond example,—a big point, for 
it enables a man to have a L ibrary of such. books, 


floes, 
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instead of the usual one or two, and at a small 


outlay. 
Tit TIT es. 

We put upon the books, any titles you may want. 
The tollowing titles are suggested: “Illustrations,” 
*Pemperance,” “ Miscellaneous,” “Social Ques- 
Polities,? Education,” “Christian Work,” 
“The Bible,’ Missions,” The 
Church,” “ Christianity,’  “ Personal,” ** God,” 
‘Book Reviews,” “Isms,” “ Eschatology,” “Sun- 
day-School ; The Young,’ “ The Christ,” ‘Sin and 
Atonement,” Spirit,” “ Exegetical,” “ De- 
vetional,” TTomiletic Notes,’ Duties and 
Preachers and Preaching,’’ “ Biographie- 


Health.’ 
Views of EMINENT MEN Wio HAveE Usep 
Hon. Andrew D. White 
Prest, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


“Sermons, 


Crraces,’ 
“ Revivals.’ 


It seems to me that you have hit upon an ad- 
nitrable thing. — My only wonder, is that of Colum- 
buss companions, In the setting up of the egg,— 
namely, that no one had done so good and simple 
thing before. 

Rev. W. M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. 
Pastor Broadway N. 


f received vour specimen copy, and have been 
so much pleased with it, and with vour whole 
plan. that £ beg new to enclose check that you may 
volumes, with the titles indicated 
reat. deal for lack of such a 


Tabernacle. 


send me twelve 
helow. [have lost a 
series of books. 

From ‘jThe Examiner,’ N. Y. 

We have received specimen of the “ Serap- 
Book Library ” for inspection. It is the cheapest, 
most convenient, and best contrived, plan for per- 
manently preserving newspaper clippings, that we 
have ever seen. In its special field, this series of 
books is without a peer, 

Price.—T he volumes are put at the ner 
‘ou price of 70 ets. each, all charges prepaid ; 
per cent. discount on 6 volumes, 10 per cent. on 12. 


Venton Patterson & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE BANK GILROY, 
; Monterey Street. Opposite Fifth, Gilroy, Cal. 


CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 


L. A. WHITEHURST, President. 
GEHO. HERSEY, Cashier. 


Deposits received in Gold or Silver, payable on demand. Money loaned at low rates 
on Real Estate, Bonds, Grain Receipts, approved Business Paper, and 


other good Securities. 


EXCHANGE FOR SALE ONNEW YORK ¢ EUROPE 


Also on San Franoisco, San Jose, and other Principal points on the Pacific Coast, 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO HOME COLLECTIONS. 
| g AND COLLECTIONS ON ALL PARTS OF THE STATE. 

REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


MOUNTAIN and VALLEY LANDS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LOS GATOS, SANTA CLARA CO., CAL. 


P. H JORDAN & CO. 


LEADING 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA. 


LOS GATOS Homes in the Citrus Belt) of the tamous Santa 


Clara Valley. Orchards, Vineyards and Fruit 
Land. Before locating in California, write for pamphlet descriptive 
of property, 


| 
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GILROY. 


It isa goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land.” 
Childe Iarold’s Pilgrimage. 

[In 1813 John Cameron, who afterwards 
adopted his mother’s name, Gilroy, deserted 
from.a British ship at Monterey, and making 
his way into the interior located in the south- 
ern end of Santa Clara County, where he 
married a daughter of Ignacio Ortega, set- 
tled permanently, lived and died. As he 
was the first white settler here, this section 
of the valley and the town which was subse- 
quently built was named after him. And 


whether his footsteps were directed by. the 


Star of Fate or the flickering light of Chance. 


itis a fact evident to those acquainted with 


the country, and capable of demonstration 
to those who are not, that he located in on: 
of the fairest and most desirable portions of 
California, 

Geographically speaking, Gilroy 1s located 
in the southern end of Santa Clara county, 
thirty miles from San Jose and eighty miles 
trom San Francisco, on the line’ of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad-at the junction of 
the Hollister and ‘Tres Pinos division. 
no distant day connection with the Southern 
Pacific’s overland system will be effected in 


the southern part of the State, work being 


rapidly extended in that direction now, when 


Gilroy will be on the main thoroughfare of 


the great Sunset Route. Being so near thé 
commercial center of the State, with which 
it is connected by two daily trains, makes 
doubly attractive the advantages oft this 
locality. 

Vhe territory which properly comes within 
the purview of this article, comprises in the 
neighborhood of soo square miles of valley, 
foothill and. mountain land in about equal 
proportions, possessing In a general way all 


the features. which have made Santa Clara 


Valley famous. The city of Gilroy is cen- 
trally located, and numbers nearly 2,000 in- 
habitants. The valley here is not more than 
six miles wide, and on clear, transparent 
days, such as are common to this locality, 
the mountains seem to be almost within hail- 
ing distance. ‘The surroundings are. cer- 
tainly beautiful and picturesque ; and while 
they are such as to favorably linpress the most 
matter of fact and unpoetical person, it is not 
surprising that they inspired the historian of 
santa Clara county to utter the following : 

‘* This city, solidly and substantially built, 
is charmingly situated amidst a wealth of 
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beauty woodland, vales and mountains, 
upon whose sloping hollows and slanting dells 
the sunlight and shadow dance in the richest 
changefulness of ever-varying form and color. 
The lofty peaks of the Santa Lucia, Pacheco 
and J.os Baberos stand out harmoniously 
against the azure sky, the light mists and 
fleecy clouds stand hovering betwixt heaven 
and earth, and the rolling, billow-like hills, 
fringed with a purple foam of redwood, ever- 
green oaks and pines, create a captivating 
landscape, well worthy the fame of the 
Santa Clara Vale--the garden valley of the 
Pacific Coast.” 

The more practical observer would sce a 
town of substantial yet unpretentious business 
houses, of neat cottages, green lawns, bright 
flower gardens, and many shade trees; with 
broad streets running at right angles, graded 
and gravelled; a town owning its water works, 
and supplying a pure, fresh article of moun- 
tain water; lighted by gas; possessing good 
hotels, about seventy-five business houses, 
including two newspapers, the Adzocate and 
Valley Record, and economically governed 
by a Mayor and Common Council. It has 
a high school, a seminary, a Catholic day 
school and convent, seven church organiza- 
tions, and an intelligent and refined society. 

But chief of the many desirable features of 
Gilroy is the sanitary aspect of the ‘climate. 
Some of our Eastern friends are inclined to 
be facetious at the expense of Californians for 
continually extolling their ‘‘ salubrious and 
equable ciimate.” But still the fact remains 
that our climate is all that it was ever claimed 
to be. 
without a change of temperature sufficient to 
necessitate a change of clothing. At least 
such is the climate of: Santa Clara. Valley. 


The seasons merge into each other 


But there 1s a variety of temperature in the 
State, ranging from the intensely cold of the 
snow-capped Sierras to the dry, but not op- 
pressive, heat of the Interior valleys, where 
the thermometer sometimes registers I1o In 
In. every locality possessing a 


the shade. 
distinctive feature of topography there isa dif- 
ferent climate, and Gilroy almost hemmed in 
by mountains and one hundred feet higher than 


the northern part of the valley, 1s possessed of 
some climatic. advantages not claimed by 
many other localitics. The mountains are 
such obstructions to the ocean winds, that 
they reach this portion of the valley greatly 
tempered by contact with the warmer air of 
the land, and their velocity much reduced by 
the obstructions encountered. ‘The absence 
of raw or damp winds makes this a favorite 
spot for people afflicted with pulmonary and 
bronchial troubles. Not only is this so ina 
theoretical sense, but the practical experience 
of hundreds confirm it... The writer knows of . 
asthmatics in the hills near Gilroy who can 
enjoy health in no other spot they have ever 
found; knows of people with weak or diseased 
lungs who live here in comparative comfort. 
Recognizing the fact that different constitu- 
tions and temperaments require different con- 
ditions and surroundings, it would be folly to 
recommend Gilroy climate as a panacea for 
all people afflicted with lung and_ throat 
diseases, but it is the truth, nevertheless, 
that nearly all people so afflicted who come 
here either much. better. . The 
absence of nearly all forms of zymotic disease 


ect avell or 
is worthy of comment, as it shows a sani- 
tary condition possessed by but few towns In 
the world. | Diphtheria has never raged epi- 
demically in Gilroy, and malaria is unknown, 
except when brought here. by some one in 
search of health. The. peculiar formation 
of the soil has as much to do in causing 
this desirable condition as the atmosphere or 
more. Beneath the alluvial deposit 1s a clay 
formation a few feet in thickness, which forms 
an effectual cap for sewers and cess-pools, pre- 
venting the radiation of effluvia which scatter 
The 


absorbing qualities of the son are so great as to 


broadcast the germs of deadly disease. 


make extensive irrigation impracticable, and 
no matter how heavy and_ long-continued 
the rains, the water soon disappears. | Ar- 
tesian water can be had by boring about one 
hundred feet, and it is soft and pure. But 
with all these sanitary features, it is not de- 
sirable to. people the valley exclusively with 
invalids, as the undeveloped resources of the 
soil are great, and need energy, enterprise 
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While Gilroy is a splendid place 


and coin. 
for sick people, it is more desirable for those 


who are strong, as the hygienic conditions 
which enable one to get well, prevent the 


healthy from becoming ill. | 
The resources of the surrounding country 
are vast, and can be estimated only by the 
wants and necessities of man. - So far as the 
experiment has been tried, everything indi- 
venous to a semi-topical clime here grows and 
Hourishes in native vigor. And were I per- 
mitted to cast the horoscope of this locality, 
| would discover a valley covered with groves 
of oranges and lemons; orchards of prunes, 
apricots and other. fruits; foothills of vines 
and olive trees; and terraced mountains pro- 
ducing wine unexcelled by any European 
importation. In truth, while the resources 
of this section of the valley are much less de- 
veloped than they are nearer San’ Jose, efforts 
in the line of horticulture and viticulture have 
been attended with such satisfactory results 
as to foreshadow what has just been suggested. 
West of town 1s a small valley known as Las 
Uvas, in the thermal belt, which 1s the-natural 
home of the grape. In early days this fruit 
vrew here wild and. in abundance, and nu- 
merous vineyards recently planted, and a few 
older ones, indicate that) some people have 
perceived the advantages of this section, and 
are profiting by observing what nature has 
done. Viticulturists engaged in the business 
here claim that nowhere else in the State Js a 
better flavor imparted to the product of the 
vine. The word Uva means grape. North 
trom Gilroy the level valley, varying in width 
from six to twenty miles, reaches the bay. 
For a distance of twelve or fifteen miles, 
which may be properly classified as Gilroy 
territory, there isa beautiful landscape——level 
land covered with growing grain or used for 
pasturage, with there park-like 
croves of oaks, undulating foothills on either 
side, and mountains in the distance standing 
out silhouette against the clearest sky of the 
But there is something ‘‘ con- 


nere and 


purest blue. 
As one looks over 


spicuous for its absence.” 
the vast fields and sees the many beautiful 
home sites, it is painful to see how scattering 


the residences are. ‘They look lonesome, and 
are ill-fitted settings to such an ornament to 
nature as the Santa Clara Valley. From San 
Jose to Gilroy, thirty miles, through a country 
fertile and wondertully rich natural re- 
sources, blessed with a climate unsurpassed 
by any in the State, within two hours’ ride of 
San Francisco, and not a town or village! 
Only two stations with hotel, store and black- 
smith shop! Every forty acres should be a 
home for some thrifty family, and every few 
miles there should be a village full of life and 
activity. 

Most of this country still belongs to the 
vrain age of California, but several young 
vineyards and orchards indicate the birth of 
a new era, and the establishment of the con- 
ditions which have created a ‘* boom”? in 
Wheat and_ barley 


have been, and in a measure are yet, the 


Southern California. 
staple products of this part. of the valley. 
And while the people are beginning to realize 
the greater profits in viticulture and horticul- 
ture, they cling tenaciously to their‘ first love ” 
because the fertility of the soil and assurance 
of rain guarantees a crop when less favored 
localities fail. 

Hast and south of Gilroy is some of the 
best land the sun ever shone upon, a sedi- 
ment black and rich, producing. fruit and 
vegetables of superior quality and in great 
Yet comparatively little of either 
Not less than 
3,000 dairy cows graze upon the alfalfa and 


quantity. 
of these products raised. 


rve grass fields of a large portion of this 
land, hence the reader will not be surprised 
when told that Gilroy ships about 1,000,000 
pounds of cheese annually, more than any 
other Calittornia town. ‘This land is all in an 
artesian belt. Flowing water can be ob- 
tained at a depth of from 60 to 250 feet. 
Including the bright and evergreen district of 
San Felipe, ten miles southeast and partly in 
San Benito county, there are not less than 
At San 
Felipe artesian water is within twenty feet of 
Nearly all of this land 1s the 


100 artesian wells in this section. 


the surface. 
salt of the earth, and every ten acres, if prop- 
erly tilled, will support an ordinary family. 
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